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PREFACE. 

While presenting this book to the reader, it is my 
pieasant duty to express my gratitude to all the 
members of the Indian Goodwill M ission to China : 
Mr. R. K. Karanjia, the editor of BUtz^ enthusiastic, 
yet reasonable and accommodating, and full of the 
spirit of self-abnegation in dealing with his comrades; 
]\lr. Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, a true artist, who while 
valuing many things in Marxism, sees many good 
points in what may be termed the Gandhian outlook^ 
and tries to translate them into life; Dr. V. K.R. V. Rao 
and Mrs. Hannah Sen, who have travelled extensively 
ill U. S. A. and Western Rurope and arc. remarkably 
open-minded and willing to appreciate all that 
contributes to human good; Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, 
Professor Nirmal Bhattacharya and Professor Mohd. 
Mujeeb who, with their clear views on vital questions^ 
Contributed not a little towards making our mission 
a success; Mr. G. P, Huthee Singh and Mr. Matadin 
Bagheria, who were responsible for so miicli of the good 
cheer of our delegation, and at the same time knew well 
how to make the Ijest use of their position as represeiita'- 
tives of famous news agencies, in the interest of correct 
understanding between nations and of general good; 
and. last but not the least, Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, 

X rofessor Tripurari Chakravarti and Professor Mohd. 
Habib whom 1 had the good fortune of having for my 
Irieuds, philosophers and guides throughout the tour. 

I must confess that it would have been impossible for 
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me to shoulder the responsibility of leading such an 
important Mission but for the team spirit and the 
wonderful co-operation extended to me by all iny 
colleagues. Some of us hardly knew each other befor-e 
we joined this .Mission, and yet, after we had lived 
together for six weeks and since our return to India, 
we feel that we have developed towards each other an 
alTection worthy of the members of a family. 

This l)ook IS not an official report of the Mission's 
Ausit to China. An otficial report would Iiave been 
a document signed by all of us. The present volume 
is an account of <.)ur day-to-day experiences, more like 
a Safar}ta uia. The object lias not been to give* an 
account of the Ciuucm Itcvolution or to attempt a 
theoretical study (d* -Now China; 1 have only tried to 
record, as carefully as 1 could, the panorama of JS’ew 
China, lier people, her institutions, and her new way 
of life and tliouglit, as it was unfolded before us from 
day to day. I t is a record of things seen and exaniiriecl 
by me and my colleagues. 

In tlie last elm pier I liave given individual impres¬ 
sions of various members of our Alission about China. 
Most of these liave already appeared in the press. Yet 
their inclusion in this volume was desirable as it will 
enable the reader to compare the impressions New 
China left on various types of minds. From these it will 
also be seen that on all broad questions our conclusions 
are unanimous. 

All the ill! jiortan t laws of New China, viz. their 
Common Program which is also the Constitution of the 
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People's Republic of China,, the Af^raria-n Reform Law 
which is regarded by the Chinese as th(i basis of all their 
reforms, the Trade Union Law, and the New ]Marriage 
Law, have been added as appendices. 

To those who may desire to know more about New 
China, her aspirations, her achievements iiiid her trends, 
I especially recommend the informativti and thought 
provoking writings of Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-chi, 
and also that remarkable magazine, the ^T^coplc’s China”, 
including all its back volumes, since its start in 
January 1950, which are a mine of useful* in formation 
about New Chiiia. 

# 

I must also express my gratitude to Professor 
Mohammatl Habib for his kindiy going through the 
type-script and making valuable suggestions, and to 
Shri Purushottam Prasad for keeping a complete and 
detailed record of our lour which lias been of great 
help to me. 

SUNDARLAL 

Allahabad : 

15-6 52. 



The publishers very much regret the 
printing mistakes that occur in the body of 
the book and crave the indulgence of 
the reader for the same. As tlie mistakes 
do not affect the sense of the subject-matter, 
an errata was not thought necessary. More 
care will be taken in the second edition. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GOODWILL MISSION 

1. The Invitation 


On October 1,1951 New Cbina celebrated 
the Second Anniversary of the establishment of 
the People’s Republic of China. Rcpx*esentatives 
of various countries of the world, including 
India, were invited to participate in the 
celebrations. Five Chinese people’s organisa¬ 
tions, viz., All-China Peace Council, All- 
China Federation of Labour, All-China 
Democratic Women’s Federation, All-China 
Democratic Federation of Youth, and All- 
China Federation of Literature and Arts Circles, 
extended an invitation "to delegates from the 
India-China Friendship Associations, All-India 
Peace Council, Trade Union circles and women 
circles in India, and to famous Indian scholars, 
authors, scientists and educationists to partici¬ 
pate in the forthcoming celebration in Peking”: 
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The original invitation, dated 1st September 
1951, was in Chinese*. It came through 
the. Chinese Embassy in New Delhi. The 
Chinese Embassy forwarded copies of the 
invitation, together with English translations, 
to the President, India-China Friendship 
Association, Dombay ; the President, India-China 
Ihiendship Association, Calcutta ; and the 
President, All-India Peace Council, Eorabay. 

Personnel 

Dr. Saifuddin Kichlew, President of the All- 
India Peace Council, received the invitation 
at the end of the first week of September. The 
invitees had bean asked to reach Peking before 
29th Septembar. The notice was short. Dr. 
Kichlew immediately began to contact friends- 
in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and other jdaces. A 
list was drawn uji. Effort was made to include 
persons of all shades of opinion and from all 
parts of the country. Ultimately, the delegation, 
which was called the “Indian (Goodwill Mission 
to China”, consisted of the following :— 

1. Shri B. K. Karanjia, President, India- 

China Friendship yissociation, Bombay, 
editor ‘Blitz’. 

~ fin Chinese ihey write date, month, and year in the 
reverse order. Where we would vVrite 1-9-51, they 
write 51-9-1. 
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2. Prof. Tripurari Chakravarti, Secretary, 
India-CJiiiia Friendship Association, 
Calcutta ; Lectui*er in Chinese History, 
Calcutta Univei*sity. 

3. Mrs. Hannah Sen, President, All-India 

Women’s Conference, Hon. General 
Secretary, Indian National Committee 
for Children. 

4. Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, Director, 
Agrarian Pescareh Centre, All-India 
Sarv Scwa Sangh, Wardha. 

5. Prof. V. K. E,. V. Eao, Director, Delhi School 

of Economics; Dean of the Faculty 
of Social Sciences, Delhi University. 

6. Dr. Mulk Ilaj Anand, Vice-President, 
All-India Peace Coimcil ,* novelist, 
journalist, and art critic. 

7. Prof. Mohammad Habib, Professor of 

History and Politics, Aligarh Muslim 
University. 

8. Prof. Nirmal C. Bhattacharya, Head of 
the Department of Politics and Econo¬ 
mics, Scottish Chm’ch College, Calcutta. 

9. Shri Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, Member, 
All-India Peace Council; editor ^Sargam’, 
author and art critic. 
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10. Shri G. P. Huthee Singh, Journalist; 
Member, India-Ohina Friendship 
Association, Bombay. 

11. PTOf. Mohammad Mujeoh, Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi. 

12. Shri Mata Din Bagheria, Journalist, 
Member, All-India Peace Council. 

13. Suudarlal, Secretary, Ilindustani Culture 
Society ; editor 'Naya Hind’. 

Shri Purushottam Prasad and Shri V. 
Kalyanam accompanied the Mission as its 
secretaries. 

Had Dr. Saifuddin Kiehlew been able to 
accompany the Mission, the duty of leading 
it would have devolved upon him. But 
on account of some preoccupations he was unable 
to go, and, at his desire, the responsibility was 
shouldered by me. 

3. Departure from India 

Ours was an Indian people’s mission, 
neither sponsored by nor representing the 
Government of India. Yet it would have been 
impossible for the Mission to start at so short a 
notice but for the facilities provided by the 
Government of India, specially in the matter of 
passports. The Mission is deeply grateful to 
the Government for the same. 



On the eve of dtpar \i 'p, at the Chinese Kird a* Xew Delhi, Right to 
Left, Sitting ■ N, Bhatt charya, V,K,R.V Rao, (Mrs ' HannahSen, Saifuddin 
Kichlew Pretiiduit All Indi i Pfure Oninnl^ //, E, Yuan Chang-hsien 
J, C. Kumarappa, and Sundarlal. Standing : T. Cbakravarti, P.i^Prasad, 
Mohammad Habib, Muhammad Mujib, Baren Ray of Delhi P(are C rnmitteet 
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Again, on account of the shortness of time, 
we could not go all in one batch. Dr. Kumarappa, 
Prof. Ohakravarti, Prof. Bhattacharya and 
Prof. Mujeeb were the first to leave Delhi on the 
morning of September 20, by the Indian National 
Airways, changing to B.O.A.C. at Calcutta. Prof. 
Habib, Dr. Anand, Dr. Pao, Shri Purushottam 
Prasad, Shri Kalyanam and myself left the same 
evening by a Pan-American plane. The remaining 
five followed on later dates. On the 20 th H. E. 
General Yuan Chung-hsien, the Chinese Ambassa¬ 
dor in India, came to the Palam aerodrome to 
give us all a hearty send-off. 

Our plane reached the Kowloon aerodrome 
in the afternoon of September 21. At the 
aerodrome we were received by Mr. Pang Tack- 
sang on behalf of the hosts. Kowloon is on the 
Chinese mainland. Hongkong is an island. 
Prom Kowloon one has to cross by ferry to reach 
Hongkong. At Hongkong we were put up at 
the Sunning House Hotel. Mr. Pang Tack-sang 
and his friends were all courtesy and took 
pains to look to our comforts. After a little 
rest and refreshment, we were taken round the 
city and port of Hongkong. The same evening 
we left by steamer for Canton. 



CHAPTER II 

AT CANTON 

1. lleception 

We leaclied Canton at about 11 a. m. on the 
22nd. Hongkong to Canton is less than a 
hundred miles. Steamer fai’e is IG Hongkong 
dollars for the 1st class and 10 Hongkong 
dollars for the ox'dinary class, L e. Rs. 14/- and 
Rs. 8/- respectively in Irdian currency. It was 
a very pleasant journey. Wo sailed on the 
famous Pearl River with beautiful scenery on 
either side. 

liOng before we could see the outline of the 
harbour, we heard the welcoming sounds of fire¬ 
crackers, mingled with the music of military 
bands, drums and trumpets. We wei'e told, 
it was all for oxir reception. As we came 
nearer the port, we saw a whole expanse of 
buildings artistically and even goi’geously 
decorated for the occasion. On one side there was 
military dance by Chinese soldiers in gay 
uniforms. On the other side there was a huge con¬ 
course of people greeting us with smiling faces 
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and witL. incessant clapping of hands. Most of 
them jumped with joy. As we descended the 
gang-plank, we were confronted with rows of 
•Young Pioneers’—small boys and girls in 
charming dresses—ready to offer each one of us 
big bouquets of flowers. 

The Chinese do not garland the guests as 
we do in India. Instead, they present bouquets of 
flowers to be kept in the guests’ hands. 

4-fcer we had been received by the 
Pioneers, we met a number ofChinese dignitaries, 
standing in a line. They were introduced 
individually to each of us and they welcomed us 
with hearty hand-shakos as wo passed by. 
They included representatives of the five 
organisations that had invited us, as also 
of different public bodies and institutions 
in the city of Canton, the Governor of the 
Kwangtung Province of which Canton is the 
chief city, and the Mayor and the Vice- 
Mayor of Canton. They were almost all 
'dressed alike, in the simple blue home-spun 
which was called the poor man’s cloth in 
the old days. The reception was hearty 
and touching. The faces all around 
beamed with joy and enthusiasm. It 
was at Canton that we first set our foot oh 
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the soil of New China. We felt that friendship 
between India and China was something deeper 
than merely political. It had its roots in the 
history, religion and cultui'e of our two 
ancient nations as also in the hearts of our 
peoples. 

At Canton, we were put up at the Foreign 
Affairs Bureau, on the Taiping Hoad, just 
at the back of the harbour. The Taiping 
Boad is the main business street of the city 
with a large number of import and export shops. 
The word taiping means ‘peace’. We were 
provided with separate cars and with interpreters 
who had a good knowledge of both English 
and Chinese. 

a. Round The City. 

That afternoon our hosts had fixed no special 

Cleanliness programme for us. They wanted 
us to rest. Yet after lunch we 
chose to make a round of the city. Canton, 
on the bank of the Pearl Biver, is the 
biggest city of South China with a population 
of about fifteen lacs. It is beautifully laid out. 
The streets ai-e broad. Most of the buildings 
on either side, specially in the main parts of the 
city, axe of five or six storeys each. It is a busy 
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commercial town. At places it looks very much, 
like Calcutta, ■with* the diiference that, 
unlike Calcutta, the streets, lanes and even 
hye-lanes of Canton are scrupulously clean. Even 
in their vegetable and fish markets, meat stalls 
and refreshment shops, not a fly could be seen. 
Everything was orderly and clean. 

Wo learnt that this cleanliness was 
due to the city’s civic organhation. The entire city, 
commercial as well as residential, has been 
divided into small units of separate lanes or of 
ten houses each. Each unit is under a leader. 
By rotation, everybody gets the chance of 
becoming the'leader. The leader is responsible for 
keeping his particular area clean. A refuse cart 
turns up twice a day and stops at fixed places, 
the man at the wheel rings the bell, and a man 
from each unit brings and empties his bucket of 
refuse into the cart. All citizens help in the work 
and perform their allotted duties cheerfully. 
The various units vie with each other in 
keeping their areas clean. During our four days 
stay in Canton we did not see a single Chinese 
spitting on the road, nor could we discover any 
trace of this bad habit. ' 

Canton is neither very cold in uinter nor 
hot in summer. The tempeiiiture never touches 
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below 45° and rarely goes as high as 100°. It 
is in the same latitude as Calcutta. 

During our round of the city we found that 
Prices and the prices of all articles were 
Salaries fixed. There was no haggling and 

no bargaining. But we learnt that in New Ciiina 
prices are not coutrollei by the Government. 
Dach ti'ade has its own trade union or business 
association Avhich fixes the prices of 
commodities according to supply and need. 
There is thus no ‘control’ as Ave understand it 
in India, ‘llationing’ is out of question. 

In one of the shops wo enquired as to what 
salary an ordinary shop-attendant or servant 
was paid. were told it was seven pikuls of 

rice per month. In New China, salaries 
are calculated not in terms of currency, 
but in terms of commodities, specially of food- 
grains, though payments at the end of the 
month arc made in ciuTcncy, according to the 
prices prevailing at the time. Thus the currency 
value of salaries diflers from month to month, 
Avhile the commodity value remains the same. 
In calculating a salai’y in terms of a particular 
commodity, all other needs, e. g. clothing, 
housing, etc, are also taken into consideration. 
One pikul is equal to 100 catties, i. e. 138 lbs. 
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"The price of rice there is roughly lOCO Chinese 
People’s Currency per catty. One Indian rupee was 

then oqual to 4700 p. c. Thus seven pikuls of rice 
come to about Rs. 140/- 

Government servants are paid according 

to two different systems, the ‘salary system’ 
and the ‘supply system’. Every Government 
employee can choose for himself the system 
according to which he desires to be paid. The 
salary system has been cxplfiined above. Those 
who work under the supply system get house 
accommodation, thi*ee meals a day, and ready¬ 
made clothes for themselves and their depen¬ 
dants, as well as free medicine, free education for 
their children, and a little pocket allowance. This 
pocket allowance varies from 50,000 p. c. to 
100,000 p. c. per month, according to the number 
of dependants. In Indian currency it amounts to 
Rs. 11/- to Rs. 22/- per month. Our Chinese com¬ 
panion Mr. Wong Teok-soon, who was a member 
of the Eoreign Affairs Bureau staff and who 
spoke excellent English, was on the sujiply 
system, getting only 50,000 p.c., i. e. Rs. 11/- per 
month as pocket allowance. The same allowance 
was given to the peon of the Eoreign 
Affairs Bureau. In the supply system there is 
mo difference between the high and the low. 
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It may be noted that almost the entire army of 
New China is maintained on the supply system. 
When a soldier is on duty the Goyernment looks 
after the needs of his dependants. 

On enquiring about the postal rates in China, 

^ „ wo learnt that an ordinary letter 

Postal Kates .. 

to India by sea costs 2600 p.c., i.e, 

B-s. */8/G, a letter by air mail costs 6,700 p.c., i.e. 

EiS. 1/7/-, an ordinaiy cable costs 14,000 p.c., i.e. 

slightly over Bs. 3/- per word. An express cable 

costs double of this. There is a third class of 

cables called slow cables, which cost half of what 

ordinary cables do. 

On the night of the 22nd wo were entertained 
to a movie showing scones from the Korean 
War. Wo were also treated to an interesting 
film in which thousands of Chinese soldiers 
were seen working in the fields for increasing 
the country’s agricultural production. Then 
followed a welcome dinner on behalf of the 
local authorities and of the inviting associations. 

Streets in Canton, as in other Chinese towns, 
with horizontal as well as vertical signboards on 
shop fronts in bold artistic Chinese characters, 
generally in red or blue or green against 
a white background, preseut an extremely 
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coloixrful and picturesque appearance, specially 
at night. 

There are very few vegetarians in China, 
Chinese Food though on certain days and 
and Hospitality occasions, e.g., one’s birthday, 

the new moon and the full moon days, 
niany people take no meat. The number of 
teetotallers is also small. During meals 
most Chinese take liquor prepared from 
rice, instead of water. It is a kind of 
wine, hardly intoxicant. In our delegation 
we had several vegetarians and also some 
teetotallers. Our hosts were informed of it 
and they everywhere took pains to respect 
our scruples in this matter. We found Chin¬ 
ese dishes very tasty. In China they grow and 
use a large number of vegetables, including 
most of those grown in India. They have 
more than twenty types of edible mushrooms like 
the Dhingri and Guchchi of Kashmir. They also 
use tender bamboo shoots, lotus seeds and lotus 
roots for preparing various sweet and saline 
•dishes. Hot spices are not normally used in their 
food. Milk, butter and curds are used, but 

not Ghee, except in Mongolia from where Indian 
residents in China get Ghee for their use. The 
Chinese fry their dishes generally in groundnut, 
soyabean, or sesame oil. In banquets, before 
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and after dinner, each guest is offered a separate 
steaming small towel soal<ed in boiling water 
for cleaning lips and fingers. 

The Chinese ai‘e an exceptionally hospitable 
people. In all hotels and guest-houses where we 
were put up, the rooms were tastefully furnished. 
Hot Chinese tea was kept ready all the 24 hours 
in every room. Besides aerated waters, large jilates 
full of sweets and fine fresh fruit were also kept in 
the rooms. It must be mentioned that all pottery, 
flasks, thermoses, soap cakes, tooth pastes, tooth¬ 
brushes, bed-room slippers, mosquito nets, toilet 
articles and even stationery provided to us 
throughout our tour, were China-made and of good 
quality. A remarkable featm’e of all hotels and 
guest-houses was the extreme courtesy and the 
happy absence of all servility on the part of 
waiters and attendants. The suggestion of tipping 
was everywhere turned down as the unbecoming 
legacy of the old order of society. 


On the 23rd wo visited several important 
places in Canton. One of them was 
the ‘Seventy-two Martyrs’ Tomb.’ 
The exact English rendering of the Chinese name 
is ‘The Yellow Elower Knoll.’ It is a beautiful 


Martyrs’ Tomb 
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mausoleum erected in honour of 72 patriots who 
wore murdered and whose dead bodies were 
thrown into a pond by the Manohu rulers in the 
E/evolution of 1911. The Mausoleum was erected 
in 1920. A brief account of the incident, giving 
the 72 names, is inscribed on a flat stone in 
beautiful Chinese characters. 


The next place we visited was a large amphi- 
People’s theatre called ‘The People’s 

Stadium Stadium ’ with sitting accom¬ 

modation for fifty thousand people. It was still 
under construction. We were told that 
most of the labourers, engaged in excavation 
work had been beggars in lue-Liberation days. 

Wo were informed that only two years back, 
i.e. before the Liberation, there 
No Beggars Tjyere nearly three thousand beg¬ 
gars in the city of Canton. Now there were almost 
none. How the rulers of New China liquidated 
beggary from that vast country and turned 
former beggars into useful citizens will be 
described at another place. 

Similarly, we wore told that before the Libera¬ 
tion there were about two thousand 
No Prostitutes prostitutes in the city of Canton. 

Not a single prostitute can be found now. As in the 
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rest of Cliina so in Canton, all former prostitutes, 
after having been sent to training centres where 
they were taught honourable means of livelihood 
such as nursing, cottage industries and handi¬ 
crafts, have been converted into useful and 
respectable members of society and many of 
them even into good housewives. 

From the amphitheatre we proceeded to the 
People’s People’s Museum, Canton. Like 

Museum -luy other museum, it is a treasure- 

house of various archaeological, historical 
and other articles as well as of objects of art. 
But the Chief feature was a largo number of 
paintings, in several connected galleries, depicting 
various phases of the National Bo volution 
from 1911 to 1949. The progress that China 
has made in various fields of national life since 
the Liberation of 1949 was also well illusti-ated. 
The Rector of the Museum and his wife 
insisted upon taking us to their room where 
we had a little chat. Here hot water was served 
to each of us in tea cups. Thus we Icamt for 
the first time that in China visitors are offered 
hot water with the same ceremony as tea. It 
may also be mentioned that Chinese tea is very 
different from the tea with which we are 
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femiliaT in our coimti'y. Tiie Chiueso are vei*y 
fond of tea. But they never add milk or sugar 
to it. It is a pure decoction of tea leaves whicli 
nre generally green. They have various brands of 
tea leaves. Sometimes with the dried , leaves 
they mix several kinds of dried flowers like 
the jasmine. The decoction is of a beautilhl 
colour and has excellent 11 avour. 

Next, we went to Ih*. Sun Yat-sen Memorhil 
llall, built after the Bevolution 
Memorial H^u!il 1911. Its Chinese mune 
is Chun Sun Chi Nien Tanjf 
which moans ‘Hall in Memoi’y of Sun Yat- 
sen’. It is a grand building constructed in 
the traditional Chinese style. The walls are 
■decorat(?d with frescos of a high order. 
The coloured tiles and the nicely curved 
I'oofings are poculiaidy Chinese and very 
beautiful to look at. The hall can accomodate 
-5000 persons. On the outside of the hall 
is engraved, in bold Chinese characters, 
Tien siu wai hung, in the handwriting of Dj*. 
■Stm Yat-sen himself. It means, "Under the 
sky all people are one”, and emphasises Hr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s faith in the unity of the human 
family. 

2 
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Tliea we proceeded to a public bwimming 
Swimming pool built after the Liberatipiu 
Pool. jj very neat and tidy place. 

'We saw botb men and Avomen bathing together. 
1 lathers in the pool have to get themselves en¬ 
rolled as members. No one is allowed to enter 
the pool without first bathing with soap in 
OIK* of the adjoining bath-rooms and then putt¬ 
ing on a clean sAvimming costume. 

S. Shu Yat-s&u Uivhersitii 

In the afteriiooiA, avc visited the Sun Yat-sen 
T.'niversity of Canton. Dr. llsu Clumg-ching, the 
President of the UniA't'rsity, warmly recei ved om- 
Delegation. In China, tJie head of a University 
is called President, just as in India he is called 
A^ico-Ghanoellor. We Avere lir.st taken to tlie 
common-room Avht're Ave Avere introduced to 
the members of the UniAcrsity staff. A lady 
jirofessor, Comrade Shi, Avas a great help in tho 
conversation that fblloAved, on account ofihei* • 
excellent command over the English language. 
Welcoming us on behalf of the University, Dr. 
llsu Chung-ching made a brief speech about tho 
I'^niversity. 

This U niA'ersily Avas founded during tho 
life time of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. It ayus then 
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kaown as the Kwaugtung Provincial Univorsity. 
On tlic death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the University 
was named after him. During the Chiai^ 
Kai-shek regim*}, the University underwent 
a change for tho worse. Education then was 
deliberately planned to servo the ends of 
reactionary feudalism and foreign Imperialism.- 
Af ihAv Liberation, the University was taken over 
by the New People’s Government. 

The very first thing that the now Government 
did was to have all professors 
hoMl^oUcy teachers undergo what the 

President called “a poUtioal and 
ideological re-orientation”. Both the teachers and 
the students now regard it a mission to create 
conditions for tho betterment of the life of the 
nuksses. The University enthusiastically follows 
tho educational policy of Chah*man MaoTse-tung. 
This policy has thit^e main aspects: (1) Educa¬ 
tion must be related to the at^tual political and 
economic conditions of the country and should 
aim at improving those conditions; (2) Education 
must centre round the life of the workers, 
peasants and soldiers^ Among workers. New 
China includes industrial workers, clerks. Govern¬ 
ment and private servantafof all ranks, engineers, 
medical men, artists, journalists and all those 
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Avlio earn their liTclihood through their own 
efforts, whether physical or intellectual; (3) Last¬ 
ly, educafcioh must be a co-ordination of theory 
and practice. The President informx^d us that 
there was close relationship between the severjil 
faculties of the University ! and the correspon¬ 
ding Government, departments so that “the 
University can cooperate in buildi}xg up New 
China”. 

Since the Liberation,,the University has bwii 
greatly enlarged.. It is now one of the hugest 
Universities of South China. There are at premit 
seven Faculties with s^^pal•ate colleges. They 
arc colleges of:- (1) Agriculture, (2) Engineering, 
(3) Science, (4) Medicine?, (5) Law and Political 
Science, (6) Arts, and. (7). Teacher’.s Training. 
Thjjre are over 3000 students out of whom 2000 
live on the University premises.. The remaining 
1000 are day scholars. Nearly 14”/^ of* the total 
number of students are girls. In New Chim* 
agriculture is giv en great jn-ominence. Out of 3000 
students 700 belong to the .Faculty of Agricul¬ 
ture. There is a big, farm’ attached to the Agri¬ 
culture College and a hospital attached to the 
Medical CoU^e. The, total area covered by 
the Uniyer.sity„inolusi,ve..o£ farms is 90,000 maos 
of land, i. e. 16,000 acres*. 
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Tlio President, reminding las of tlie film 
we liad been shown the preTious night, eix- 
plained to us how as .a rule all soldiers of 
the People's Liberation Army of Now China, 
not on active military duties, have to labour 
almost the whole day in the fields and thus 
help increase the i^icultural output of the 
country. 

On behalf of the Indian Delegation, I thah- 
ki'd the President for his warm welcome and 
expressed appreciation of the high ideals for 
whic'h th(' [Jnivei'sity stood. In our view'it 
compared very favomably with most modern 
Universities. I touch<>d upon the 2000 years old 
cordial relations between India and China, 
strtvssed the importance of better understanding 
and closer friendship between the two great 
countries at tlu’^ ])i*eseht juncture, and jiaid 
India’s homage to the memory of the great leader. 
Dr. Sun Yatrsen who was one of those rare 
jK‘r.sonalities that disdain political barriers and 
belong to all mankind. 

After tea and refreshments we were taken 
. ^ round the various Departments 
nstcK University. The buildings 

.ai*e spacious and extensive.; Departments are 
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fully equipped lor their respective subjects. 
There is a huge library evideutly fully utilised 
by students. The staff and the students looked 
extremely cheerful and on the. best of terms with 
one another. The dresses of practically all mem¬ 
bers of the staff, including tlie President, wejL*e 
extremely simple—the same ‘blue cloth’, the 
same austere style. Most of the 2 >rolessors worked 
on the supply system. Among those who workt>d 
on the sahuy system, the highest pay was the 
Pi'osident’s, amounting to Its. 350 a month in 
Indian currency, and the lowest to Ks. 150. 3he 
President, Dr. Hsu Chimg-ching, also look 
some classes on Philosophy. Six months’ tut ion 
fee for graduate course ranged from 100,000 
to 200,000 p.c. which comes to about Its. 21 to Its. 
42. Poor students are exempted from tntion i(>e. 
Many of them are also given fret; IxKii’d and 
lodging. 

Throughout China there ai-e 03 such Uni¬ 
versities nm by the People’s •Government. 
Besides, thci*e are a number of juivate 
Universities. 

A. At The Peace Council 3Icetinff 

The same night we had a meeting of the 
Kwangtung Provincial Branch of the All-China 
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Peace Council at 9 p. jn. Mr. Cluw), the Prosi- 
^ient of tlie Praueli, aaIuMc welcoming ova- 
P>(‘Iegation, described w hat the jveoplc of iihat 
province were doing lor tlie progress of tlu^ 
World Peace Movement. Among other things, 
•out of a total population of 2(J million in that 
pr(*vinc(!, (-h‘ve,n and a half million had taken 
jvart in the demonstrations against American 
aggression in Korea and tlu; rvwrmaraent of 
Japan. 

Replying to the address, I express'd 
ajvpreciation of China’s work for peace and 
said that both -India and China were interested 
in constructive nation-building ' activities 
and not in war, and that both were anxious 
to liv^o in jveace and amity with all countries of 
the world. Condemning war as a means of 
solving international disjnvtes, I pleaded lin- 
th<i removal of barriers b»!tween nation and 
nation because the real interests of the massevs 
in all covmtries are the same. 

T)r. Mulk Kaj Anand, Vice-President of thv; 
All-India Peace Council, spoke of the work donci 
by the All-India Peace Council in India and 
of the importance of the t-xchange of delegations 
between various countries, more especially 
between India and Chimi. He also appealed 
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lor tlio exclian^e of literature and |)eople in 
terms of the Nino Point 3)oclaration of the 
Warsaw Peace Conteronce. 

After this, theri^ was an informal talk bet¬ 
ween nil those present. W(^ broke np into seve¬ 
ral groups and had fve:o excdiango of views 

Avhich' we all profited. 

1 ; / 

o. -L/fc Jit Canton, 

Every where in (’anion, in the University and 
in the market-place, in Government offices and 
in the public mecUings, we noticed that almost 
all educated Chinosi^ di*(*ssed in the same simple 
style. Men of letters and medicine, goveimment 
officials and workers in general—all donned the 
self-same ‘blue’, a closed-collar coat and creaso- 
l(5ss trousers. There Avas hardly any differ¬ 
ence iu the dress of a .so-called educated man 
and that of a labour(>r or a petty shopkei^per. 
Men and Avomen dress almost alike, sometime 
making it difficult for an outsider to distin¬ 
guish between them, ’I’he distincth’e feature of 
Avomen is their hair Avhich is generally 
bobbed. Sfddiers in the streets can be 
recognised by tint red stai* on their cap. 
Policemen on duty at the road crossings kept 
their nostrils and mouths covex’cd with small 
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strips or padded cloth, quite like our surgeons in 
tlw* operation hall, in order to keep away dust. 
So did the barbers as also manv vendors and 

f' 

pedestrians. In the northern ])arts of China we 
liinud even children and young .people going 
about with similar coverings on their mouths. 
Tji the north it was meant, in addition, to 
]»r()t{^ct them from the cold. We found such 
COv(‘rings sold in the mark(‘t also. Most men 
arc' clean shaved, the sight of a beard is a. 
rarity. But out of thost^ that are clean shaved, 
many, even among mim of po.sition, do not 
appear to be particular about daily or even 
alternate-day shaving. 

Although there is no jmrda in China, and 
woTium enjoy equal fi'eedoin Avith men and 
tak(‘ their fiill share iix all field.s of national 
activity, yet in all public places, in meetings and 
in drawing-rooms, there is a dignified reserve in 
tiie r(dations between the sexes. 


There are absolutely no signs of immorality 
hi Chinese streets .of the type many of us hadi 
seen in Europe and America, though Chinese 
women today have greater freedom than the 
women of the West. 
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Wc wore iutbrm(>d lliat in Canton, as in tlio 
„ . I'ost of Oliina today, there is no 

Problem housing problem. In Canton, quite 

a decent set of rooms, Avith a bath 
room, etc. could be easily had for 2,000 p. c.,i. e. 
Rupees forty-two a mouth. One could get accom¬ 
modation in a line liottd in Canton at about i'our 
rupees per day and in an ordinary one at one 
rupee p<T day. 'I’his was exclusive of l;K>Jvrd. 
Everyone can easily gi^t a houses according to his 
needs. There is no house control by the Govi'rn- 
ment or any otlier authority. 


On the morning of the 24th wi; visiti'tl the 
office of th<i Ctntral Committee of the Ti ado 
Unions of Canton. Thi^ Chairman of the Committt'e, 
welcoming our Delegation, gave us valuabli^ 

information about the trade unions and the 

# 

labour movement in China. 

6. VUU To A Paper Mill 

At noon we visited the Kwangtung Paper 
Mill, a Government factory started about an 
year back. It manufactures newsprint li*om 
-large logs of wood, soaked in, wAtor and 
then cut, crushed and turned into pulp. The 
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Ooveruniout appoints a IHrectoi* who is the head 
of the fuctory. But the entii’C! administration 
of the mill is in the hands of a comjnittet; of 
Ibnr, including one representative each of' the 
Communist Pai*ty of China, tlnr Trade Union, 
the Youth Leagut;, and the J)irectoi' or his 
nominee. If any workej’ misbehaves, the 
Director, having no authority to dismiss or to 
suspend him, calls a mcHtting of th^ Trade 
Union concerned, which, on going through tlie 
•ease, gives the final verdict. 


We on<iuired about the wages. TJnn’e are 
eight grades, thrt^i for unskilled workers and 
live for skilled ones. The lowuist wage paid to any 
unskilled worker in th ! factory is Ks. 63/-a month 
and the highest paid to any skilled mnployee 
B'S. 168/- a month. Calculation is made 
in terms of commodities, lls.63/- could (».sily 
.suffice for two p.irsons for :i montli, including 
food, clothing, housing and other necessities. 
Payments are made in cash. Besides, oV(*r 
Us. ISOOj- a month is spent by the Government 
in this factory on welfare amenities enjoyed by 
lower gi’ade workers alone. A Workers’ Coojx'ra- 
tive distributes food grains and other commodities 
nt rates 20'/. cheapfer than those in the markt^t. 
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JMany employoos, the Director himself, are on 
the supply syshnu. 

The Directoi* showed us round and gave us- 
the information avc sought. He appetived to 
poss(vss not only high technical knowledge but 
also considei'able business capacity. Evidently a 
man of culture and education, in dress and 
apj)enrance, lie looked quite like any other 
Avoi'ker, a fact of which he was proud. There Avas 
a rtamderftil .sjiirit of comradeship among the 
Avorkers. EA’cry AA'orker considered the factoxy as 
his own and ti'ii'd his b('st to inci*ejtseproduction. 
,\o question of a strik<! or a lockout could arise 
in such an atmospher(;. ' 

‘During our absence from the guest-house 
tlu've ai*riv(Hl the second batch of our del(‘gates. 
It included Dr, .1. C. Kumarappa, Erof. Mohd. 
iMujot'b, Pi’of. Ti'ipui’ari Chakravarti xiixd Prol. 
innal Bhattaeharya. 

7. Tint People’s Vnicersity 

In th(! afternoon we visited auothei‘ 
f uliversity ol'Canton, mz. the tilevolutionary 
(.'adtds Traixiing University. In Chinese it is 
ealhid tlie Nxiin Eong University, and is also- 
kxioAvn as the IhHAple’s University. It was estab- 
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lisiied only about two years back. The numbur 
■of students on its roll uben was oyer 5000. 

Here we learnt of quite a new fector In 
China’s life. China is not inhabits 
Consolidation by people of a single rac<*, 

though the majority of the total 
population belong to the Han race. There are at. 
least nine major minority races with their sepai-ate 
geogi'aphical areas widely apart from one another. 
Only a few of tliese racial groups, forming.!, 
more or less compact majority, are regarded 
•civilized and havGiall along taken duo share in 
the social and political life of tlie country. I'lie 
remaining groups or communities have througii 
th<i ages been relegated to tJie bat^k-waters of 
■civilisation. Some of them, lik(' the Bhils, l1u' 
Santhals, the Gonds, or the ]*sagas of India, arti 
.still considered uncivilised or, at b(‘st, semi-civi¬ 
lised. They have their own jniinitive w.ays, 
■customs and beliefs.. Some of them until a few 
years back did not know even the useofclotb.es. 
They were regarded as ‘non-men’ or ‘bclow- 
raen’.. In China they are calh'd ‘National 
Minorities 

As the President of the University informed 
us, I)r. Sun Yat-sen aspired to rveld the entire 
population of China into one jxxiple. But liis 
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Lands were alwa^'s too ftill for constructive work 
in tills line. Under the Japanese and tht* 
Ivnumintani; regimes, tlie condition of these 
National minorities further worsened. Both 
l.hi^ foreign masters and the nhtive war-lords 
or feudal chiefs cruelly treated, cxjdoited 
and deliberately kept tbein ‘backward’. For 
the brst time intlie history of China, imder the 
New People’s Peimblic,' a* real, honest and 
vigorous elfort is being mad(> on a nationwidi^ 
scale to a*aise th<i level of life of these t>o-called 
national minorities and to miite all Chinese 
citizens into one coopici, prosperous and hapjjy 
nation. TJie Ilevolutionarv Cadets Training 
University of Canton is a brilliant example of 
such elfort. 

On entining the Univta*sit,y premises wi* wei'e 
. .„. warmlv welcomed bv th(‘ Vice- 

\ I hrilliiiif' * * 

Ch.anc(‘llor Mr. Cheng Wei-shek 

and the membtns of the Univer- ■ 
sity staff. We had hardly pi‘oc(K?ded a few yards 
whim masses of students came out of theii* 
ros])CH)tive dormitories on either side, greeting 
ns with loud clapping, dancing and beating 
various types' of drums and diver.s<‘ other 
musical instruments. It was a thrilling sight. 
A large! number of the students belonged 
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U) tilt* national minorities, almost all coming 
I'rom among the workers and peasants. Among 
them figured a large immber of girls. Joy 
leaped ^out of every face. They had been 
given new life and they knew lit. We were 
all moved by their affection as well as by 
their enthusiasm. They knew something of 
India-Ohina relationship of old and valued 
India-China friendship at the present time. An 
account of Gautama Buddha’s lifi; and mission 
appears in the present day Chinese school books. 

Bi'fore we took a round of the Ujiiversity ive 
were enterteined to tea and ivfVeshments in tht' 
Common Hall. The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Cheng 
AVel-shek who, again by his dress and demc 5 anour 
looked simpler and moiv hojiiely than a 
petty clerk in India, in his wi'lcome sjKiech 
s])oke of the old cultural relations between India 
and China, dwelt upon the im|)ortauce of India- 
China friendship and gave us much information 
about his University. He also suggested a regu¬ 
lar (exchange of professoi's, te.;iclw‘}*s and students 
between India and ChiiUK 


’I’he Be volutionary Cadets Training Univer¬ 
sity is a model University. Al¬ 
most all foreign visitors to New' 
• Cbirui conuj to this University 


Uinvrraity 
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and study its working. One of the objects of the 
University is to train teachers for South China. 
There are Departments of education, history, 
Chinese literature, political science, economics 
and foreign languages. In the College of 
Finance and Economics special training is im¬ 
parted to those who want to devote themselves 
to New China’s constructive or nation-building 
activities. There are separate colleges for Over¬ 
seas Chinese Ironi Soutli East Asia, and for tlie 
Chinese National Atinorities, although .sucli 
students arc freelv admitted to other co11»;ges 
also. There is a special college for workers 
■who want to get higheu* education in their oft- 
hours. In their educational' system the CLiuese 
lay gi'eat emphasis on the freedom and equality 
of all peoples of tli<5 world, which they call 
education in “Humanities”. It is really a ‘Feo- 
ple’s University’. ' 

Many of tis had a heart to heart talk w'ith 
a number of .students. Our h'amed colleague, Shri 
Tirpurari Chakravartv’s knowledge of Clun(;sc 
history, geography and a little of Chinesi! 
language pioved very useful to us on such occa¬ 
sions and made individual conversations much 
more lively, interesting and instructive than 
.they would otherwise have been. 
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At about eleven o’clock on the nigbt of the 
2Jifch there was an air raid 
Air Raid arnmg Enemy planes had 

been sighted over or very near Canton. The 
enemy hero meant Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Oovemment. Orders were that on the first 
warning all lights should bo put out, all 
movements stopped and all voices hushed. On 
the second warning, all people must go to tlm 
ground floor or, Arherever possible, underground. 
<i)n this occasion, thei*o was pin-drop silence 
m Canton, but absolutely no nervousness or 
anxiety on any lace. Por the first time since 
our sotting foot on Chinese soil did we realize 
that wo Avore within the war-zone. After three 
hours the all-clear AAms sounded at 2 a.m. 
and some of us Avho had kept awake all those 
thi*ee hours went to bed again. 

S. Press Conference 

At this stage, we may add a Avord about our 
experience with press representatives. No 
■sooner did we come out of the aeroplane at 
Kowloon on the 21st of September than we were 
besieged by a number of press representatives. 
They were requested to meet us at the Sunning 
House Hotel, Hongkong. They reached the 
5 
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liotel 4 bout. the same time as we did. As 
leader of the Delegation, I gave tliem an 
interview wliicli lasted for about half an hour. 
During the interview we learnt that some of 
the ne'wspapers in Hongkong were published 
in English and some in Chinese. Almost all 
English periodicals Avere anti-Chinese or pro- 
Chiang Kai-shek Government, while the* 
Chinese language ])ress of Hongkong seemed 
to be diA'ided. 

On our arriAuil at (.'anton then* was again 
a vecpiest for inlerAuew from local jness 
representatiA'i's. Tin* inter aucaa' Avas arranged 
on the 21tli. I[»'re the press a])jK‘ar(>d -to be 
AA'holly axul luitliusiastieally in faA’our of the 
new regiiu!*. 'flie statement* tlui* I made 
before the local j>ross ro])ros'iitatiAn*s on 
this occasion was widely published all OAun* 
China. 

10. A Youths Meetlnfi. 

On the 25th morning at 10 a. m. a meeting 
had been amangod on behalf of thren jmblic 
associations of Canton, viz. ,Ncav Democratic 
Youth’s Federation, Ncaa'^ Democratic Women’s 
Federation and Xme Democratic Students’ 

*Vid;‘ A))iK‘iKr!x E. 
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federation. The gathering included a large 
number of women. The Chairman of the meet-, 
iixg introduced the office-bearers of the three 
organisations to the members of the Indian 
Delegation. In his welcome speech, the Cliairman 
said: 

“Tivdiii find China arc two ^rreat and ancient iiations, 
Botli have great cultural traditions. The relations bet¬ 
ween our two peoples were frood and cordial in the past 
and are good and cordial today. We have been deeply 
impressed by the attitude of the Indian .Government 
towards the Japanese Peace Treaty. It is the same as 
tliat of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Russia. They also 
)-efused to sign the San Francisco ]:'act. Your arrival here 
and th(! visit of our Delegation to India will strengthen 
tlie friendship between our two countries. This shows 
tliat the Indian people and the Chinese people arc both' 
])eac(! loving and will stand together for achieving 
lasting World Peace.” 

After this, the Chairman gttve us some side¬ 
lights of China’s struggle ;fui-freedom with es¬ 
pecial reference to the part played hy tlie youth 
of the coimtry. 

As I could not attend this function on Ao- 
comit of indisposition, Prof. Mohamuuid If.abib 
in course of his reply said : 

'We have seen China for three days and I am happy 
to tell you Tve admire the way in which you are build- 
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ing up your country under your great leader, Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. We also had our great leader Mahatma 
Gandhi whose disciple Jawaharlal Nehru is our Prime 
Minister, We 'stand for peace. We stand for the 
liquidation of imperialism from all over Asia. The 
Indian Government has done its best to obtain the 
recognition for the Chinese People's Government, We 
are also opposed to the Government of Taiwan claiming 
to be the Government of China. We believe that every 
nation, in the East or in the West, is the best and the 
sole judge of its own affairs. You have chosen your path 
from New Democracy to Socialism and from Socialivsm 
to Communism. We wish you all success. Everywhere 
we want a Government of the people, for the people 
and by the people. Long live Democratic China !" 

After Prof. Mohammad Habib, Dr. V. K. 
R. V. llao, made a speech in which he said : 

^*The youth of a country represent it more than 
anybody else, 1 can tell you as a professor udio mixes 
with young people that we in India know that China 
stands for Peace. We know that your volunteer army 
is fighting in Korea to preserve peace in Asia. We in 
India drove British imperialism out of our country. 
When Indonesians were fighting the Dutch, our Prime 
Minister Nehru called a Conference in New Delhi in 
1947, creating world opinion to force the Dutch to give 
that country her freedom. We do not want the French 
in Viet Nam and, therefore, we do not recognise the 
Government of Bao Dai. After the People's Govern¬ 
ment was established in China, the Indian Government 
was one of the first governments of the world to give it 
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rccofjnition. Our Prime Minister Nehru clearly said 
^Tlic only true Government of China is that of Chair¬ 
man Mao Tse-tung’. 

^ The Government of India is not a Communist 
Gov ernment. Yet we are friends of the Chinese People's 
Government. India and China must stand together 
against imperialism and colonialism for the cause of 
World Peace, for raising the living standard of the people 
and for establishing social and economic justice. 1 
therefore ask the youth, the students and the women of 
China to read all they can about India. Long live New 
Democratic China !’' 

Professor Nirmal Bhattacliarya also .spoke. 
He said : 

^•Kwangtung province has been the centre of revolu¬ 
tionary activities for a long time past. It was here 
that tlie Opium War of 1900 started. The people of 
this province played a noble part in that war. Kwang- 
tting province also luippens to be the birth place of Dr. 
Sun Yat-s<m. This province and particularly this city 
of Canton occupy an important place in the freedom 
movement of the world. For a long time the youth and 
the students of India have been inspired by the achieve¬ 
ments of the youth and the students of China. At the 
age of fifteen I became a member of a revolutionary 
organisation in Bengal. Since then I have been associa¬ 
ted with youth movements in my country.” 

Prof. Bhattacharya then gave au account of 
the part played by the youth of India in their 
country’s freedom movement, and said: 
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One of your ^rout iuK'ilectuals, Liang Clnn-diao 
described India, and China as twin brotliers an<l added 
that India was the. elder brother, because in ancient 
times culture had flown from India to China. We 
Iiave come to jiscertain if the position has to be reversed 
now, and whether, to some extent at least, ideas and 
idf'als should now flow from China to India. 

•‘In the .')th century, Fa Hian visited India. Since 
then cmr cultni'al relations have been cordial. 1 h;i ve no 
■doubt that our I’clations will be even more cordial in 
future, I salute the People's Republic of China 


11. Some Totportant Places 
Oil tlic aftenioou of the 25tli tve first visilctl ii 


park cnllisd the IFai Cho Fvuff Lan, i. c. “The 
So.*i Corner lied Building”. It is u houuty 
spot .situated on the htmk of tiie I’eari 
lliver. It has :i swiniming pool into which tJie 
waters of the Petirl lliver httve hoen diverted. 

fine place for picnics and otlier ('nttnkun- 
ments and much freq^uentt'd hy the peo2>le of 
Canton, specially hy the working clas.s and the 
students. 


Along the river front we noticed hundreds 
of house boats in which whole 
Boat Houses fornilies lived jnu'manently. Some 
of these house boats or rather boat houses appea¬ 
red commodious enough and beautifully cons¬ 
tructed. It reminded us of Kashmir. 
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Tlio «ime afliernoojl we visited tlie Ling Nan 
jUnivorsUry. Before LibcKi- 
tion, it Avas oAvned and manned 
by Cbristian missionaries from 
America. Aftei' Libei'ation, the People’s 
Oovcrmnent took it over. There ai’C col¬ 
leges of .‘igrieiiltnrc, science, commerce, nredi- 
cine and (Engineering. TJic President of tlie 
TJnivei'sity, Mr. Su Ohing-cheii, Avho after 
the nsiial tea and i‘efr(‘shments shoAved ns 
round, is a Chinese Christian. lie Is also 
interested in the Peace Movement and was 
present at the Peace Commit,tee meeting on the 
23rd night. The buildings of the TJnivcrsiiy 
are admirable even grand. The buildings, the 
roadAvays and the gardens arcE artistically laid 
out. The number of students Avas oiaI v 

f/ 

1200, the tnajprity being Chinese from over¬ 
seas. Most persons in the Univ(3rsity campus, 
including servants, could .speak English. The 
children of the serA'ants and of the mombcjrs 
of the staff were taught in the same school. 

AVe Avere to leave for Peking on tlie morning 
of the 2()th. There was a fare- 
Avell banqiuit at Canton on tlu! 
night of the 25th. The banquet waste begin at 8 
p. m. Immediately before the banquet oiu* dele- 
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gates were being entertained to a film, now well 
known in India, “Tbe White Haired Girl”. While- 
the picture was being shown, wo had an air raid 
Avarning. It was the second since avc had set foot 
on the Chinese soil. Immediately all lights 
Avejit out. The show had to be suspended in the 
middle. There as absolutely no panic. When 
after about an hour the 'all clear’ was sounded, 
the shoAV was resumed, as if nothing had 
hajApened. 

Just before the air i*aid warning, Avhen the 
picture Avas still on the screen, the third batch 
of our delegates joined us at Canton. It included 
]\Irs. Hannah Sen, Mr. E. Iv. Karanjia, 
Mr. Matadin Bagheria and Mi'. G. P. 
Huttee Singh. 

On account of the air raid AA-arning, the 
banquet started at 10 p. m. ins- 
A Ba,nquet- of 8 p. m. It Avas attended by 

all high Government functionaries of Canton as 
also by the representatives of various public or¬ 
ganisations. Speeches stressing the value of 
India-China friendship followed. 



CHAPTER III 

AT PEKING 

1. Canton to T?eldng 

Peking is exactly to the north of Canton. The- 
distance, as the crow flies, is over 2000 kilomet¬ 
res. By rail it may ho about 1600 miles. At first 
it was arranged that we should leave Canton bv 
rail on the 24th night, reaching Peking on the 
28th morning. The idea was that we may pass 
through several provinces and have an 
opi>ortunity of seeing the countryside. But 
partly on account of the late arrival of our third; 
group and partly on account of the pi'ogrammo 
at Canton, our hosts finally decided that we 
should travel by air. 

A special plane arrived from Peking to take 

. „ , ,, us. We left the guest house at 

A Remarkable . i. 

Aerodrome about SIX in the morrung of the 

26th. On the way to the Canton 
aerodrome, Ave noticed that almost all telephone 
and telegraph poles on either side were of Avood,^ 
long and straight tree trunks haAring been 
improvised for the purpose. Road traffic in 
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Cliina moves on the right as in most Euroi)ean 
countries iind not on tlie left as in India. On 
reaching the Canton aerodrome, evidently one of 
the busiest aerodromes of China, wo Avore 
stinck to seti how economical and intonsidy 
practical the Chini'sc; are. What turned out, lo 
be the aerodrome ollices Avere a group of ('xl ri v 
mely simple looking huts, quite like Avliat 
Ave find in our villages or in the outskirts of our 
cities, roofed AAnth ordinary tiles. What is 
still more astonishing is the fact that the runa- 
Avays are not even metalh d as in our country. 
They appeared to be of beaten concrett', Avith 
rn’cn grass blades appeju'ing here and 
there. The contrast A\'ith costly buildings and 
other parapliemalia t)f aerodromes in a pool* 
country like ours Avas marked. Probably it aa'jis 
also due to the conditions, economic and mili¬ 
tary, through AAdiich the Xew Chinese llepublic 
has had to these tAVo short ^^eai-s. I'lie 

jierodrome officers Avore also most nnas-siiraing 
4md dressed in the same simple ‘poor man’s 
blue’. 

Tho plane Avas U> start at 7 a. m. We wer*i 
all at tlie spot in time. Yet 
there Avas delay Avhich we could 
not account for. Wo enquired 
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-and woTO told tliat tlie weaUier at Hankow, 
wlxicli lay on ovu* way, was not tavoiirable..Somc 
of us sat in oiu' cars waiting. Otlicps began t.o 
loiter about. Soon the lady officer in-cbargo 
of . our J)elegation, Mrs. Yu (Ixib-yiug, wbo 
bad specially conic from Peking to take ns, 
4 ipproacbed us and asked us all very politely 
to keeji under covei*. Sbe took us into coniid<aico 
and told us tbat tbe delay was not due to tlui 
weatbcr but to tbe fact tbat souui enemy ]*lanes, 
probably of U. S. A. make, bad been sigbb’d 
and migbt bo trying to spot us. Tbat is wby sb(^ 
advised us not to b:; moving abotd.. After about 
41 couple of bours, an officer came riding on a 
motor-cycle. Gl'liin'e was .some convtn'.'-ation 
between bim and tlu^ acrcdromf> offict'rs. '\^'e 


were asked ’ io get into tbe plane. A\'e badi^ 
good-bye to tlie (.'binese friends wbo bad couk^ 
to see us off. Our plane started. 

In tbe aeroplane we could easily realis(! the, 


A Conti'ast. 


diflnrence bidween a Pan-Ameri¬ 
can or a British Overse;i,s jilam^ 


4uid a Cbinese plane. Tbe relresbments sei‘V<'d 


on tbe way were simjile, tasty and whol(?some, 
but in place of tin' reserve and tbe formal deal¬ 


ings, emjibasising tbe distance between tbe 


attendants and tbo.se attended to which we are 
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accustomed in. British or American planes, we 
had a fi.*e3dom and familiarity, a healthy sense 
of eqality, a kindliness and a joviality in the 
behaviour of Chinese officers, air-hostesses and: 
attendants, all alike, which was inspiring. 
The whole atmosphere was homely and human. 
We reached Peking at about five in the evening. 

The Indonesian People’s Delegation headed 
by Mr, Mohmined Tabrani, Chairman of the 
Indonesia-China Priendship Association, and 
consisting of two others, also reached Peking by 
the stime plane to atteixd China’s National Day 
celebrations. 

The two delegations were welcomt'd at the 
At Peking airfield by Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, 
Airfield Vice-Premier of the New 

Chinti llepublic and Chairman of the China 
Peace CommittiH.'s, Messrs. Chu Hsueh- 
fan and Liti Ning-i, Vice-Chamnen of the 
All-China Pederation of Labour, Mr. Sha 
Chien-li, VicoChairman of the All-China 
Pederation of Democratic Youth, Madames 
Tsai Chang and Teng Ying-chao, President 
and Vice-President of the All-China Democratic 
Women’s Pederation, 3Ir. Mao Tun, Vice- 
Chairman of the All-China Pederation of 
Literatiu’e and Arts Circles, Mr. Chang 





Delegates at the Peking Aerodrome. 
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Yu-yu, Vice-Mayor of Pekii^, His Excellency 
Sardar K.M. Pauikkar, the Indian- Ambassador 
to China, Mr. T.N. Kaul Indian Counsellor, 
Mr. I. Mahdi, ' the Indonesian Charge-de-affairs 
and others. 

Sardar Panikkar was the first to approach 
and welcome the leader of the Indian 
Delegation with a warm embrace. Hearty 
hand-shakes followed. As m Canton so in 
Peking, each delegate was presented a bouquet 
of flowers by beautiftilly dressed and buoyant 
looking young Pioneers. The recej)tion was 
most cordi.al. From the aerodrome, we werci 
driven to the Pckir^ Hotel, where we reached 
about sxmset. 

As originally arranged, our programme in 
China was to end on the 10th of October. AVe 
had gone for three weeks only. Put on the 
very first night in Peking Mr, Liu King*i, 
Vico President of the All-China Federatioii of 
Labour and Chairman of the Eeceirtion 
Committee, jwiid us a visit at Peking Hotel. He 
infonned me that my statement to the press 
given at Canton had been widely published 
by the Chinese newspapers. He also said that 
he had been receiving telephonic calls from 
various cities like Shanghai, Nanking and 
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Hangchow enqiiiring Jis to when avo Arould be ia. 
th(nr midst. Mv. Liu Ning4 I’eqnasted us to 
prolong our stay iix China by throf} weeks moro 
and to Ansit all those j)laces, as ties ptx)plo there 
AV'ore desirous of Arelcoming ns. After consults* 
lion, AV(> agreed to tliis suggestion. 


.y. jlii Evening JEith Savdar Eaniickar 

Our CJunoso hosts Iiad left tlie 27th free for 
us to rest after a full day of air journey. That 
afternoon Sardar K.M. Pauikkar invited 
ivM'nibers of the Indian- Goodwill Mis.sion to 
tea at his residence in Peking. During^ 
coiiA^ersation, mostly in reply to questions by 
memhifrs of tlie Indian Delegation, Sardar 
Pauikkar gavt; us A ery A’’aluable information 
soiiiii of Arhich I gU'e l)eloAA'. 

lleferring. to the life of !Mao Tse-tung and 
his colh^agues iji Yt'uan, Sardar Panikkar said : 

Yenan is a town in Slionsi jirovinco. It is called 

tlic Holv OitA' af tlir Chinese Revolu- 
Mao At Yenan . >• , » • n 

tioii. ^lao Tsc-tiin^ and his collea- 

irnes livofl hero from lOoG to 1946, Daring most of 

lliat period a hlochade was enforced against them 

hv the Kaoinintang rfoyernment. From here Mao 

Tse-tung had to feed, clotlu^ and maintain a 

large army in the .field. While In Y<‘nam Mao Tse-tung 

asked cveryhodv to spin. He did it on account of 




Leaving the Peking Aerodrome. Left to right : Mu Ik Raj Anand, Kuo Mo-Jo 
and Sundarlal. Behind them can be seen Lin Ning-i, Chairman Peking Reception 
Committee , V. K. R. V. Rao ; (Mrs.) Hannah Sen ; K, M, Panikkar and others. 
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iJio bl(»ckade. He also encouraged hand-weaving. 
AViieii ill 1949 immediately after the establishment 
of the Central Peoples Government, Premier Chou 
Eii-iai, ill reply to the American threat, spoke of the 
ability China to stand a blockade for any length 
of time, he was evidently referring to tlie self- 
.siifFieiencjr methods that they liad developed in Yenan 
xinder the rigid Kuomintang blockade. The daily 
official gazette of the Coirnnnnist Party, Avhicli was- 
their chief iiistriiincnt of ])oHtieal education, was 
published from Yenan on hand-made paper. 

On req[uest lie proceeded to give us a picture 
of some aspects of life in New Cliina. 

China's position with regard to consumer goods- 
, ,, , is very satisfactory now\ Tlie market 

IS lull x)t such goods, most of them 

being China-made, 

You will find very few motor cars in China. 

Almost all people go about in 

Chinese Simplicity ,, , , , . , . 

rikslias whose number is large. Chi¬ 
nese people lift and c,arry on tlieir backs heavy 
avlioles which probably few other human beings in the 
w^orld can, and they do it Avonderfully well. 

Village administration is mainly conducted through 
Village Administra- reasaiit Associations or elected Vill- 
lion ixy^Q Councils, winch have complete 

control over their local affairs. They consist chiefly of 
poor peasants, middle peasants, and artisans. Mcitibeis*’ 
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of the former landed aristocracy are not at present 
admitted to these Associations, 

In every village, town, school or army-unit an 
important thing is the Newspaper Study Section. It 
meets every day. One man reads a newspaper. 
Another explains the important news. In this way, 
a particular kind of political consciousness is produced. 
The result is that whenever you ask anybody any 
question, you get a clear answer. 

Every step is taken to impress upon tlie poorer 
classes tliat the State belongs to them. They are given 
all kinds of facilities. They are taken in motor 
trucks to amusement parks and to summer piilaces, 
formerly reserved for the royalty rv for the rich 
aristocracy. Thus the people feel tlie glow of 
Liberation. Goverument Officers here regard 
themselves as workers and iis the people s servants. 

For Government jx)sts or promotions tIjc question 
Government of Simiority or otherwise hardly arises 

Servants jji New China. Merit is the cnly 

consideration. The Chinese are very s(df-confident. 
They are not afraid of anything. Tl'ey show you 
practically everything you want to see. 

The Chinese liave their own conception of 

eomuiunism. Besides they do not 
Communism Call their present economy Com¬ 

munism. They do not call it even Socialism. They 
call it New Democracy. They say tliat from Demo¬ 
cracy they will proceed to Socialism and then 
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to Communism. A fundamental difference between 
the Russian Revolution and the Chinese was that the 
former started from tlie cities and from industrial 
w'orkers, whereas that in China from villages. The Chi¬ 
nese Revolution is based upon the awakening of tlie 
peasants. It has gone from the village to the city and 
not from the city to the village as in Russia. 


There are followers of many religions in China, 


Religion in China 


including Muslims and Christians. 
Christians number about four million 


of which two and a half are Catholics. The Government 


adheres strictly to the principle of religious liberty and 
observes perfect neutrality in religions matters. But 
they do not allow foreign missions to control the Chris¬ 


tian Church in China. 


The educational system of New China starts from 
Education nurseries and kindergartens. Then 

come the primary schools, the junior 
middle schools, the senior middle schools, the technicums, 
the colleges and universities and, lastly, the researcli in¬ 
stitutes. Primary schools can be bracketed with spare¬ 
time primary schools and short-term worker and 
peasant primary schools. Junior middle schools can be 
bracketed with junior spare-time middle schools, likewise 
senior middle schools wdth senior spare-time middle 
schools. Junior middle schools and senior luiddle 
schools can jointl}’- be bracketed with short-term 
worker and peasant middle schools, and with vocational 
middle schools such as polytechnic, normal, medical and 
others. After tlie senior middle school, equivalent 

4 
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partly ty) the Indian Higher Secondary schools and 
pt\rlly to Indian colleges, a student may go either to a- 
Technicuiii or to a University. 

There is no state examination like the High School 
Examination in India. A composite policy is followed in 
education. Mao advised his country not to break away 
from old methods blind!}^ in the matter of education, nor 
to be slow in introducing such refoi’ins as help progress. 
Tliree months' general education is given to every man 
specially to teachers. In all educational institutions 
there isfreediscussiuii every week among groups in which 
students can freely criticise even Government measures. 
Nobody is asked or persuaded to become a communist or 
communist-minded. But. they want people to understand 
what they should not do specially in the sphere of gene¬ 
ral education. The medium of instruction is Chinese in 
all grades from the lowest to the liighcst. 

It is wrong to say that the press in China is entirely 
Press, Literature controlled by the Government. There 
and Art are more than forty-three private 

owned dailies in tlie country over whose i}olicy the 
Government does not exercise any control. 

All new literature in China deals with tlie living 
problems of the people. Useless literature has almost 
died out. Arm-chair^ critics and literateurs have na 
place in New China. For this no pi’essure has been 
put by the Government. Luxury-writers have auto¬ 
matically dropped oat. 

Chinese newspapers generally do not publish news 
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of other countries except about things they -consider 
necessary or useful for their own country. 

The spoken language in Cliina differs from province 
to province very much as in India. But the written 
ideographs are the same all over the country. Instead 
of characters like ours they have ideographs, and the 
same ideograph is read or pronounced in one province 
in one way and in another province in another way. 
Thus the same publication can be read and understood 
all over China, though pronounced differently in differ¬ 
ent provinces. The Chinese script, therefore is, and 
has been a great unifying factor for the nation. This 
is the reason,why the Roman or any other script 
can not be introduced in China with advantage. 

Literacy in China before Liberation was 14 per 
cent. Now it is about 20 per cent. 

Cinemas and theatres in New China are extra-^ 
ordinarily progressive. Chinese music sounds very much 
like Indian music. 

All grown up students have to take part in construc- 
Work and tive village activities or to do some 

Employment manual labour. Every student who 

passes the middle school is invited by the Govern¬ 
ment to accept employment in any department he or 
she likes. Most of- them join duty. But if they want 
to pursue further study or do something else, they are 
free to do so. 

There is no compulsion in China in the matter of 
work. If you want to sit quietly in j’^our house, nobody 
will disturb you. 
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QuBstioncd about the accusation that the New 
So-called Government had ordered mas- 

Massacres sucre of millions of people, 

Sardar Panikkar explained : 

When Chiang Kai-shek was driven from the 
mainland of China, lie left behind him many agents 
most of whom were caught. The communists did not 
shoot them. They simply disarmed them and sent 
them to their native villages to earn their livelihood 
by honest work. The Government, of course, ordei’ed 
all such people to get themselves legistered and, if 
they did so, no punishment was meted out to them. 
What happened was this. 247 j>eople were ari'csted as 
Chiang’s secret agents. A ‘Conference of All 
Circles’ was called to which tlic cases of these 
247 were referred. This body fornu‘d committees to 
examine each case. Charge-sheets were prepared. 
Then the cases w ei r referred to tlie People’s Courts. 
There was open |>ublic trial. Thousands of persons 
attended these trials. Everybody present was allowed 
to bring an open accusation against tlie accused. At 
the end judgment was delivered. TIk? Courts in their 
judgments did not give any punishment but simply 
made recoinmendatiems to the Government. None of 
these people was shot. They wine disarmed and 
given two to three years’ time to improve themselves 
and become good citizens of the New People’s 
Republic, whereafter their arms could also be restored 
to them. 

As for prisoners of war it has been stated in some 
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foreign papers that, apart from the people killed in 
actual fighting with Chiang Kai-shek, the new 
Government, after Chiang* had left, massacred mil¬ 
lions of people in cold blood. The allegation is 
absolutey false. Tlie total number of people shot 
comes to about 100<3 in Peking and about 2000 in 
Shanghai, against whom the charges were very serious. 
All other prisoners of war were simply disarmed and 
sent to their homes. When it is said that several 
million soldiers of Chiang Kai-shek were Miquidated^ 
tlie meaning is that they were only disarmed and put 
out of action. 

There are Trade Unions in New China. But the 

. Trade Unions here do not function for 

iradc l/iiions , n'li ♦ t 

increase of wages. Ihere is no need 

for it. Trade Unions here organise labour for increasing 
production. This is a new thing and very interesting. 
Here whenever an individual commits a wrong or acts 
wrongly, the majority party or the stronger party does 
not hasten to punish liim. They try to correct the wrong¬ 
doer by pursuasiom They try to raise his moral stan¬ 
dard. Sometimes the stronger party even offers a type 
of social mtyarjraha against such individuals in order 
to reform them. Often they spend much time on it. 
Thus works New China. 

There is no threat or danger of any kind to the new 
No Territorial regime in any part of China nor can 

there be any such danger in the near 
future* The Chinese have no aggressive or territorial 
designs against any other country. 
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Discussing tlie problem of Tibet, Sardar 
Panikkar continued : 

For centuries, Tibet has been a part of China. By 

race as well as by language, Tibetans 

Tibet . C7 o 7 

find Chinese bclonj^ to the same stock. 
As early as in the eighth century a treaty was signed 
between the then rulera of Tibet and China ^hiniting 
their kingdoms’’. In the 13th century Knblai Khan, 
the Mongol Emperor of China, entrusted the adininis- 
ti^ition of Tibet to the Head Lama of the monastery of 
Sakya. In those days, the Central Chinese Government 
controlled the collection of taxes inTibet through its local 
governors and sanctioned the appointment of the Dalai 
Lama. Even under the Rule of Chiaiig Kai-shek, Tibet 
remained a part of China. The present Dalai Lama was 
actually appointed by the Chinese Government. He 
arrived in Lhasa in 1940 accompanied by a Chinese 
escort. In 1945 the British Foreign Minister in a letter 
to the Chinese Government recognised in, clear terms 
that “in international law, Tibet was a part of China”. 
When the People’s Republic of New China was estab¬ 
lished in 1949, representatives of Tibet -were present 
at all functions in Peking and took part in drawing np 
New China’s ^Common Programme.’ Thus the Libera¬ 
tion of Tibet by the Chinese Liberation Army was 
part of the task of “liberating all the territory of China 
and of unifying China”, as mentioned in the Common 
Programme. 

But while recognising the sovereignty of China some 
British and American statesmen were all along trying 
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■to foment troiiWe in Tibet with the aid of local reac¬ 
tionary forces. 

In 1790 the Gurkhas of Nepal invaded Tibet with 
Britisli encouragement but were driven out by a joint 
.‘force of Chinese and Tibetans. In 1888 after a regular 
.military invasion of Tibet, Britain succeeded in annex¬ 
ing Sikkim and Bliutau. In 1904 British troops again 
iiivaded Tibet, and removed large quantities :>f invalu¬ 
able curios and precious articles from there. In 1906 
Britain admitted her mistake and by the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Agreement of 1907 both Britain and Russia ack¬ 
nowledged Tibet to be a part of China and undertook 
iuot to interfere in Tibet's affairs directly in future. 

Yet the intrigues did not stop. Even after 1906, 
taking advantage of China's internal strife, Britain 
erected tclegrajoli lines in Tibet, took control of the 
.postal service and kept garrison troops at two places. 
From 1936 onwards, the British stationed a political 
imission permanently in Lhasa. For the people of Tibet 
'the result of all this unauthorised interference was heavier 
taxes, higher prices and the maintenance in their posi¬ 
tion of the most reactionary rulers. 

During World War II agents of American War 
Services w’ere sent into Tibet to make aerial surveys of 
the territory .In 1943 British and American authorities 
instigated the Tibetan authorities to establish an 
? independent ^^Bureau of Foreign Affairs” in Lhasa. 
At the end ofihe war, the great powers once more 
'formally confirmed that Tibet was part of China. 

Yet in November 1947 some foreign imperialists 
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iostigated the Tibetans to send out to America and 
Great Britain a so-called ^^Trade Mission” which was- 
made to move about in the United States and in Great- 
Britain witli an aura of independent status. 

In February, 1949, information leaked out in the British 
press that a plan to ^save Tibet from communism' 
was being worked out. On July 8, 1949, the Chinese 
Government wireless station in Lhasa was closed down 
and Chinese officials and residents were expelled from 
Tibet. Fresh British and American agents began to 
make their appearance in Tibet. One of them, Mr. 
Lowell Thomas, an American ‘‘Radio Commentator” on 
Jus return to New York said on October 17, 1949, ^^What 
the rulers of Tibet want to know is whether they can 
.act help from IT. S. A. now, or in the event of a 
communist invasion. If they can get help, they 
want two tliings-ixdvisers on guerilla warfare and more 
modern weapons”. 

Reports appeared in the American press about pre¬ 
parations in U. S. A. to recognise Tibet as a ^‘Sovereign 
;iiid Independent State” and to support Tibet’s applica¬ 
tion for meinbci*ship of the U. N. O. The application had 
actually been submitted. 

Thus British and American intrigues in Tibet 
against the interests of both Tibet and China were 
ripening and preparations were afoot to make Tibet 
a base against China and the Soviet Union. The 
situation was full of danger for India also. It was high 
time for China, in the interest of Tibet as well as 
lier own safety, to take steps for the liberation of 
Tibet as it had done for the rest of Chinese 
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territory. In October, 1950, tlie People's Liberationi 
Army began its advance into Tibet. The Liberation' 
was perfectly peaceful and Tibet today not only 
enjoys full religious and other liberties and internal 
autonomy, but also, as a part of the great People's- 
Republic of China, is safe against any aggression. 

Witli reference to Korea, he said: 

Since the time China decided to help Korea in her 
struggle, eveybody in China works one 

IvorciX 

hour extra and the produce of this 
extra hour goes to help Korea. They do it gladly and 
voluntarily. People arc very enthusiastic about it. It 
is an important thing to note how the new Government 
has created enthusiasm in the people. They work 
gladly even at tempcratui'cs below zero. 

The total number of Chinese volunteers now 
fighting in Korea is not millions as stated by some- 
hut actually 250,000. 

As to relation s between China and Kussia>, 
Sardar Panikkar said: 

There is a large number of Russian experts and 

technicians working in China. There 
China and Russia . -i i • 

are over two thousand of them in Peking 

alone. But strikingly enongh, these Russian experts 

live in China almost like Chinese villagers and undergo* 

all the hardships of Chinese village life. 

To relate a personal experience, I once had to stop 
at an aerodrome where six Russian experts were 
working. Their lavatory was an open construction^ 
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worse than the type that we get in some Indian 
villages. These Russian experts used to clean the 
lavatory with their own liands, they did the work 
of scavanger and broomed their own quarters. Their 
women did all this even for me. I was 'wonder- 
struck to see all this and to note that the Russian 
experts in China—and they 'were really experts in 
their respective trades or tasks—^had altogether 
identified themselves with the Chinese masses. They 
have the same difficulties with regard to passports 
etc. which other nationals in China have. Instead 
of China being in the leading strings of Russia, tlie 
fact is that Russia has adjusted her policy to the 
policj'- of China. 

On one occasion a certain Russian was arrested in 
some distant part of inner China. The Russian 
Ambassador, wdio is also the doyen of the Diplomatic 
Corps, tried but could not get any information about 
tliat man. The Russian Ambassador then requested 
me to help him. I sent my special man day after day 
to the Chinese officers concerned. Ultimately, it took 
four months to get the arrested Russian released. It 
is absolutely w^rong to think that the Russians have 
:any special influence or power in China. Soviet Russia 
is not giving any help in the Korean war. Of 
•course, the war material that China has bought from 
Russia, in exchange for her own goods^ is being 
utilized in Korea. Beyond that, China does not take 
any help from Russia in the Korean war. 

China has now over thirty thousand Chinese 
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pilots trained since 1945. These pilots have been 
trained to guard the entire coast of China for 
'Purposes of self-defence and not for those of attack¬ 
ing or invading any other country. The aeroplanes with 
■Chinese Government are all bombers, and are enough 
for their requirements. The Cliinese do not use aero¬ 
planes for supply purposes and the like. 

We had another meeting -with Fardar 
Panikkar on 30th September at 3 p.m. 

In that meeting he advised us to read Liu 

„ _ Shao-chi’s book On the Party 

Jxew Democracy . , , i ^ ^ -1 

in order to understand the 

■difference between iKjninism, Stalinism and 

Maoism. He again pointed out that the 

ffmdamental difference between New Demo- 

•cracy in China and Communism in Russia and 

some East European countiues is that Mao Tse- 

tung started his organisation with the agricultmal 

peasantry and not with the industiual workers. 

Had Mao done otherwise, there could have 

heen no i*evolution in China. 

Regarding the political parties in New 
China, Sardar Panikkar informed 
^litical us that besides the Communist 

arties Parly there is the Democratic 

I^eague, consisting mainly of the intellectual 
«lassesj next, there is the Revolutionary 
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Kuommtaaig Party, also called the Kuomintang' 
IleTolutioHarios, coDsistiiig of those members 
of the Kuomintang Party who, though loyal 
to the New People’s Government, still stick tor 
their original principles. They include many 
officials of the old government. Then there are 
about half a dozen more parties. The Communist 
Party which is tlio biggest single party has only 
one third of the total number of seats in the 
Government. The remaining two-thirds go to 
other parties. Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, the Vice-Premier of' 
the Central Peo 2 )le’s Government and one of 
the few topmost j)ersonalities in New China, 
is not a communist. He is, of course, a good 
historian. Tiie Chinese do not believe in 
parliamentaiy typo of democracy. They start 
from the base uj) wards, from elected Village 
Councils to elecu;d District Councils and so 


forth. 

Sardar Panikkar told us that the Chinese 
people love and almost worship 
MaoTsotung. It is much like 


Mao’s Influence 


the Indian jK^oplc’s revei-ence for Mahatma 
Gandhi. This is because of certain principle 
of life which Mao has enunciated and put 
before the country. Mao stands for those 
principles. Officially he is the Chairman of the 
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Caitral People’s Government. The public has a 
very Mgh regard for Mao’s words. To give an 
illuBtration, he once simply broadcast that the 
nation ought to be clean, and from the very 
next day everybody in China began to take care 
to keep scrupuloiisly clean, It is an iUiportant 
thing to note that in the Government and 
generally in all enterprises the communists get 
much smaller salaries thaii non-communists. Thei’e 
are very few dishonest people in China today. 
There is need for more persons in Government 
service. 

There is no unemployituait in China today. 

The New Government has secured 
No Unemploy- three things lor the country which 
had never been known in China 
before. These are: (1) stable currency, (2) 
temtorial unity, and (3) (iconomio emancipa¬ 
tion. 

Sardar Panikkar held that if Chiang Kai-shek 
were again to invade Cliimi with 50,000 
of his men, it is suit; that at least 
40,000 of them will run away to their families 
and homes and the I'emaining 10,000 will be 
easily liquidated. 
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Sai'dar Pauikkar also informed us that each 
cabinet minister of the Central 
SakrleT^ People’s Government in China 
gets 120 dollars- per month in 
American money. Their salaiies are actually 
calculated in terms of grain, i.e. 22,000 catties- 


of millet per month. One catty is equal to 1.3> 
Ihs or about 10 chhataks. The price of millet 
is 1,000 p. c. |K)r catty. Thus in Indian currency 
the salaiy of a cabinet minister in China comes. 
to about four hundred and sixty one rupees. 


3. Meeting Important Leaders 

The morning of the 28 th of September was- 
reserved for prominent Chinese leaders to -visit 
members of the Indian Delegation at the Peking- 
Hotel. Several groups were formed. • 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, Vice-Pi’emier of the Re¬ 
public of China, Chamman of the All-Chiim. 
Peace Committee and a member of the Executive- 
Committee of the World Peace Council saw Dr. 
Mulk Raj Anand and myself. 

Mr. Chou Pei-yuan, Dean and Vice-President 
of the National Tsing Hwa University and Ptesi- 
dent of the Chinese Physics Society, visited Prof,. 
Mohammad Habib, Prof. Mohammad Mujib,, 
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Prof. TiHlpurari Ohakravarti, Prof. Nirmal Btat- 
taeliarya and Dr. J. C. Kumarappa and tad a 
talk with them on education in New China. 

Mr. FanChang-kiang,Du*ector of the ^eople» 
Daily, the organ of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of China, had a talk with 
Mr. E. K. Karanjia, Mr. Matadin Bagheiia and 
Shi‘i G. P. Huttee Singh on press and politics in 
New China. 


Dr. Man, President of the Peking University 
and one of the chief economists of China, visited. 
Dr. V. K. E. V. Eao. 


Dr. Shirwy Choui^, Professor of Politics 
at the Tsing Hwa University and a memr 
her of People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ieience, visited Dr. V. K. E. V. Eao, Professor 
Mohammad Habib and Professor Mohammad 
Mu jib and explained to them the policy of New 
China in detail. Dr. Shirwy is a PhD. of 
the London School of Economics and a pupil' 
of the late Professor Laski and of Sir Ernest 
Barker, formerly Professor of Politics at 
Cambridge. 
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4. livtermew tcUh Mr. Kuo Mo^jo 

The followii^ is the summary of the talk 
hetween Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, Di*. Mulk Raj Auaud 
;and myself ; 

After warm greetings, initiating tlie talk 
Mr. Kuo Mo-jo told us that the Chinese people 
were very happy to know of the amval of the 
Indian Delegation. 

I expressed om* gratitude to the Chinese people 
for their kindness and hospitality, adding—‘We 
came to you as friends and we will go back as 
brothers.’ 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo mentioned that brotJierly 
relations between India and China were no less 
than 2000 yeai's old. 

Di‘. Mulk Raj Anand infonned Mr. Kuo Mo¬ 
jo of the activities of the Peace Movement in 
India. 

Regarding the Peace movement in China 
Mr. Kuo Mo-jo said: 

We have been collecting signatures since the 

Peace Movement against the rearming 

in China of Japan and in favour of holding 

a joint conference of the Five Great Powere with 
the object of their entering into a Peace Pact. 
What we do is this. We first hold small meetings 
for educating the people on the Peace Movement 
After that, we hold larger meetings. So for we have 
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been able to collect about 340 million signatures, •'flio 
majority of the Chinese people are illiterate. We have, 
therefore, adopted several ways of collecting signatures, 
including the show of hands. Those who can sign thei»* 
names do so. But the simplest form is tlie raising of 
hands. Taking thumb impression is also a good method. 
But we do not press the people to give tlieir 
thumb impressions, because on account of their past 
•experience with the landlords, who took thumb impres- 
sious on documents and thereby exploited the peasants, 
the people have developed a dislike for giving tliumb 
impression. The signatures that we collect are absolutely 
voluntary. Raising of hands, finger prints, signing by 
hand, all are allowed. In this way, the signatures we 
have collected against the rearmament of Japan total 
330 million. You will see that wo have thus obtained 
the signatures of 72 per cent of China's population for our 
Peace Movement, We are trying to get the largest 
number of supporters,, regardless of differences in race, 
class, religious belief etc. We think it is easy to have a 
strong Peace Movement in both India and China be¬ 
cause the Asian people are all peace-loving people. It is 
our good old tradition that we hate aggression and dislike 
war. Asian countries, including India, have suffered at 
the hands of western imperialists. This is also one 
great reason why the Peace Movement can easily grow 
and prosper in Asia. We are convinced that the unity 
of the peoples of India and China will guarantee the 
Peace of the World. 

I assured Mr. Kuo Mo.-jo that so far as the 
people of India were concerned, they were hill 
5 
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of friond Iy teeling-s towards CIiiiui and her peo* 
pie. I agi'eed with Mr. Kuo Mo-jo that a real unity 
between India and China would he the best 
guarantee forthePeaceof the World. I also said 
that the present Goodwill Mission Avas the first 
concrete step towards the establishment of abid¬ 
ing India-China unity. 

Pr. Mulk Raj Anand suggested that the 
Asian pe(»ple should jointly nuike some kind of 
demonstration for the maintenance of jieace. 

Mr, Kuo Mo-jo liked tJie idea of holding 
such a demonstration. As k) the form it should 
take, he recommended n^hat had bmi passed at 
the Peace Congress in Rerlin. 

Dr. Mulk Raj Aiuind held, that the All- 
Chimi Peace Council .should take the iiiitiative- 
in thi.s mattei* and call a. conference of tlie 
Asian [H^oples in Peking. 

Mr. Kuo ]Vro-jo apjireciated the idea and 
expressed the hoi)e that representatives of all 
Asian jKajjdes Avill join .such a conference and 
supiiort the World Pwice Morement. He also- 
suggested that in the easiv of cotmtries in which 
governments luiA ts IIh* the piesent, placed some 
restrictions, they would have negotiations and 
consultations with the governmerts concerned 
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and try to get people’s representatives from as- 
many Asian countries as possible. He said that 
they all agreed about the holding of a Pacific 
Peaoo Conference and hoped that representatives 
fi*om India, Tndonosia, Bui*ma, Thailandand some 
other countries will assemble and take prepara¬ 
tory steps in this matter. 

At my suggestion, Mr. Kuo Mo-jo said that 
they would do their best to get representatives 
from as many Middle East coiuxtries also as 
possible. 

I fmther asked if steps were beii^ taken 
to educate public opinion in Tibet on the same 
lines as in China. 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo said that so far as Tibet 
was coneemed, the Tibetans realised that they 
had been poaceftilly liberah'd and so they liked 
the Chinese jjeople and were co-operating with 
the Chinese in the Peace Movement. 

I wanted to know if public opinion in Tibet 
wa.s with them on the question of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo thougnt that the Tibetaua 
trere opposed to the rearmament of Japan. The 

{ jeople in Tibet, he said, felt happy at their 
iberation and in the coming Pacific Confei'once 
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they weiH? sure to have Tibolaii represeuUitives 
also. 

I asked how the Peace IVIoveniejit was 
going on in Chinese Turkistan. 

Mr. Jauo Mo-jo replied that people in 
Chinese Turkistan were the .same as other 
Chinese people and they all supported the Peace 
Movement. 

I suggested that through the people of 
Chinese Turkistan, the People’s Government of 
China could establish right understanding and 
friendly relations with all ooimtries of Western 
Asia. 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo welcomed tJie suggestion as 
good and important and said that he also had 
thought like that. 

Questioned about the pn-sent situation in 
North Korea, Mr. Kuo Mo-jo said that conditions 
in North Korea were war conditions and it was 
the sincere desire of the Chinese Government 
to solve the Korean problem peacefully, but 
that the American Government were taking a 
dilBferent attitude. 

I wanted .to know if the people, i. e. the 
mases, in North and South Korea, were with 
them. 
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Mr. Kuo Mo-jo said that lie firmly’ believed 
that the peoples of all countries -wanted peace. 
He also said that, they wero absolutely convinced 
tJiat the people in both North jind South Koi*ea 
were with them. He belieVed tliat not only the 
jioople of Korea longed for peace' but that the 
[Miople of Japan and even the people of America 
wanted peace. 

I asked whether the people in Eonnosa were 
Avith them or with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
GoA'ernment. 

Ml*. Kuo Mo-jo affirmed that 1 he people of 
Formosa were not onlv Avith New China at heart 
but also disliked Chiang Kai-shek and his 
Goveinment. 

T sumitted tiiat although .it was a fact that 
the Jaiifinese had committed hon*ible atrocities 
in Cliiua yet, now that the situation had changed, 
all bitterness between China and Jajian should 
disajipear, at least so far as the two peoples were 
concerned. 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo replied that th(‘ Japanese 
people Avere very much'politically conscious, and 
he believed that in the movement for peace they ' 
had to win over the people of J apau as well as 
those of America. 
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I asked if tJie Japanese public opinion could 
not be mobilised sooner than Amei'ican in 
su2)ix)rt of the Peace Movement. 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo agreed and said that the 
object of the Peace Movement ivas to avoid i.he 
devastation resulting from Avar. He believed 
that India and China combined could achieve 
that object. 

I asked whether, as they had Christians, Con- 
No Relio’ious tucianists, Buddhists, Muslims as 
Differences in well as Taoists in China, they 
experiened any difficulty in 
dealing Avith them or in uniting them for the 
country’s cause. 


Mr. Kuo Mo-jo replied as follows : 

Since the Liberation, we have done very usefnl and 
successful work for the unity of our peoples. As for 
•example, before the Liberation, Roman Christians in 
our country were under the influence of American 
missions and worked under inspiration from America, 
but after Liberation, they have absolutely freed them¬ 
selves from American influence. Before the Liberation 
there were some Catholic Chinese nuns who had not 
■seen the face of a person of the other sox, althouffh some 
of them were fifty years old. After Liberatioji, they 
have all been set free. They take part in the Peace 
Movement and in the other constructive activities of 
the nation. The Muslims in Cliiiia arc numerous, being 
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fl[)etwecn 30 and 40 million. Chiang Kai-shek and his 
American supporters tried their best to^ win over the 
♦Chinese Muslims and to create a gulf between them and 
the rest of the Chinese people. They instigated the 
Sluslims to fiy to Formosa. It was a regular conspiracy. 
But great Muslim leaders like Ah Fung and others 
.I’efused to fall into their trap. Not a Chinese Muslim 
has gone to Formosa. They arc all with the rest of their 
country-men, as patriotic, as nationalistic, and as hu¬ 
manitarian as any other Chinese. We have no differ¬ 
ences on the score of religion. 

.Liquidation of if 

Pi'ostitution some prostitutes m China, 

Air. Kuo Mo-jo said: 

After the Liberation, the number of prostitutes 
dwindled everywhere in China. So far as Peking is 
concerned we closed down all brothels soon 
.after the Liberation and so their number in Peking 
today is zero. In Shanghai, their number is decreasing 
very rapidly. But wc cannot say at present thjit tludr 
number is zero in Shanghai. The reason is this. We 
•do not carry out this reform through compulsion or 
the use of force. We do it rather through propagandii 
.and moral pm’suasion. In Shanghai there are sonu‘ 
foreign prostitutes whom we have not yet been able to 
persuade. But tlicir number is going down. Of course, 
keeping a brothel is a crime in New China. In tin* 
.rest of China too, the number of. prostitutes is rapidly 
•coming down. We opened centres for educating 
4he former prostitutes and for training them in different 
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vocations so that they could earn their livelihood 
honourably. W^e provided work for them. In Pekinir^ 
former prostitutes are serving as nurses and as actresses. 
They hav(? themselves written a pl.ay on their previous 
life. The name of the play is: “Frozen Kiver Has 
Jlelted Away’'. It is a very good play. Reading 
it you can get an idea of their sentiments and thoughts 
concerning this important national reform. 


I expressed my surprise at seeing no "beggai’s in 
Canton or Peking and asked what 
No Beggary done with them. 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo it^plied that after the Jdb(U’a- 
tion, they gathered all beggars.and engaged them 
ill building aud other constructive activities. 
Now they were getting enough money to live 
like good citizens. There wore no beggars 
now. Mr Kuo Mo-jo further said that they 
were educating former beggars and teaching 
them the value of a good and honourable life. 

I enquired how much the common Chinese 
Marxism and people knew about Mahatma 
Gandhism Gandhi under whose leadersliip 

India had achieved her fi*eedom, aud about Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of India. 


Mr. Kuo Mo-jo said that the Chiuese people 
Lad deep reverence for Mahatma Gandhi and 
that they had high respect for Mi’. Nehru also. 
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After this tliere was some talk about Marxism 
Mud Gandhism during which I had occasion 
to say that, according to my view, tiie teachings- 
of these two great men, Marx and Gandhi, 
wew"! not contradictory to each other, and that 
if some! of the angularities could be removed, 
both these teachings could become supplementary 
to eacli other and could even become one. I 
added that in India people got their main 
inspiration for Peace from the life and' 
teacliiiigs of Mahatma Gandhi, and expressed 
the opinion that if Gaudhiji’s teachings were 
widely known in China, tlio Chinese people 
would appreciate them, thus bringing the two 
eoimtiies still nearer to each other. 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo expressed the opinion that' 
although superficially Marx and Gaudhi might 
appear different, yet as far as the establishment 
of World Peace was concerned, they were 
both one. They are eternal pillars of World 
Peace. He said that eA e3i if there were some 
differences in ideology tliey all had the same 
object before them, namely, the establishment 
of Peace in the World, and they had to struggle 
for it jointly. He also thought that people in 
India should adopt a more active and lively 
attitude towards Peace. 
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I explained how Gandhiji’s method and 

teachings were not something static but were 

■dynamic and revolutionary in character. 

•• • 

At the end Mr. Kuo Mo-jo said that as soon 
as any ideology look liold of the masses, it was 
bound to take an active and material shape. He 
thought that inspite of diflFei*ences, if any, bet¬ 
ween Gandhism and Marxism, they both go to 
■create a force for World Peace, lie was interes¬ 
ted in the Chinese people knowing more about 
•the life and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. 

5. Pekincf—Old And New 

The afternoon of the 28th and the greater 
■part of the ten days that followed wei*o spent 
in visiting ancient buildings, historical places 
.as well as modem institutions of the tim<’- 
honoured capital of China. The great 
transformation that Peking has undergone 
■during recent years can be best described in 
the following rvords of a Chinese writer, 
Hsu Ying: 

“Peking, •with its red-plaster walls and yellow- 
tiled palaces, its grand arcliitectnre and exquisite 
antiques, its ancient tranquility and modem facilities, 
was once, the heaven of retired warlords, squeeze- 
-enriched officials and bureaucratic capitalists. To casual 
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foreigu tourists, it appeared quiet and contented. 
Peking was a beautiful city, but underneath the 
beautiful surface were ugly sores. The extravagance 
of the rich stood out sharply against a stark back¬ 
ground of utter poverty for the great bulk of the 
population. For years, there had been an undercurrent 
of protest against such outrageous social injustice* 
Under the Kuomintang rule which followed Japan's 
surrender, this undercurrent swelled to irrepressible 
proportions. Workers went on strike. Students 
•demonstrated. Many of them were massacred by the 
Kuoininlang G(‘staj.K), Yet the people cuntinnod and 
intensified tlieir struggle against liunger and persecu- 
ti<')n, against their reactionary rulers and American 
imperialism. The life-giving Liijcration has made its 
fresli breath felt among all social strata of the city. 
4Soeial in justice has in large part l)een eradicated. Now 
at last, the people can face the future with confidence, 
for they know that the future belongs to tliem. That is 
why the ancient city is today pervaded with a youthful 
and liopcfiil atmosphere such as it has iievc'r known 
befoi’e/’. 

above pas^ag•' gives a true picture of tlie 
Peking of yesterday and the Peking of today. 

On the afternoon of the 28th we visited the 
Temple of Temple of Heaven’, wJiicJi is the 

Hea ven English transLation of the (.'hinese 

name Chi XUm Tien. This iiiagnifieient build¬ 
ing was ji)*st built dxmng the period of the 
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Ming Dyanasty in 1419 A.D, It had to be partly^ 
repaired in 1751 under the Ching (Manchu^ 
EmjHjrors. Thunder mined part of it.in 1889 but it 
was rebuilt according to the original style. Its 
vast jjlatforms and j^iassages, beautiful build¬ 
ings, coloured Chinese tiles ' and curved roofs 
with huge wooden pillars decollated in never- 
fading laccpier colours gave it a most attractive 
and jiieturesque appearance. In one of the halls 
were kept on a high pedestal three big 
ancestor-plates-the plate of Heaven in the centre 
and thos(! of the father and the grand-father 
of tlio Emperor on two sides. Som) of the 
big stone gates so wonderfully resemble the 
famous gates of Sauchi in India that it appeared' 
not im|)robable that the jiarticular style of archi¬ 
tecture shoidd have travelled from India to 
China or vice-versa. On the top of the temple 
were engriived Chinese characters, meaning ‘Pray 
for the Good Year’. It is said that here on eveiy 
Chinesi! Xew Year’s Day, which falls in. 
.ranuary, the Empt'rer worshipped Heaven and 
jirayed for a good harvest in the coming year. 
For centimes this great'historical buildup was 
the worshipping place of Emperors only. No. 
commoner could enter. Now for the first timo 
it has bren opened to the public. 



The Tt*n';ple of llcavan, Pekin 
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The same day we met in our hotel the lirst 
A Chinese Chinese who could speak Hindus- 


Professor 
of Hindi 


tani and who loved to speak to us 
in our mother tongue. It was Mr. 
Yin Hung-yun. He was the A.ssistant Professor 
■of Hindi in the Oriental Language Department 
of the Peking University. Among other things, 
he told us that in Peking one could easily live on 
200,000 p.c. per month which comes to nearly 
Its. 40/-. He himself was getting a salaiy of 500, 
000 p.c. that is Rs. 105/- per month. He was 
sending every month part of his salary to his 
aged pai’ents at home. 

In the evening I, together with Sri Pumsliot- 
An Indian Prasad, went out for a stroll 

Merchant in in the Peking Market. As we were 
Peking walking along the footpath, a gen¬ 

tleman, Indian by looks, came running and gi'ee- 
ted us. He had seen us from inside a shoji. He 
was probably the first Indian we met in China, 
excluding those of the Indian Embassy. He, too 
Appeared very pleased to notice two new Indians 
in that distant country. We introduced our¬ 
selves to each other. He was Mr. Verhoomal, a 
■Sindhi merchant, probably the only Indian 
merchant doing business in Peking at the 
time. He took us to his shop. It was a very big 
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place Ml of artistic silk and otlier fine luxuiy 
goods. One day lie invited some of us to lunck 
at his place. He had been fifty years in China, 
During oiu' conversation he told us that he had 
seen several I'egimes. in Peking one after the other 
such as the Manchu regime, the Sun Yat-sen 
regime, the Chiang Kai-shek regime, the Japanese 
regime and now the Mao Tse-tung regime. He in- 
Ibrmod us that as tar his own business was con¬ 
cerned, it had been very iiuiirishing during all 
previous regimes, but since the Liberation, his 
business in silk had gone (u.wn, not because the 
Government had put any resliictions but because 
a new mentality had been created in the people 
on account of which they now bought very little 
of art silk or of fine luxiuy goods. At the same 
time, Mr. Terhoomal was Ml ofpraise tor what 
thenew .Govenment has done, for their people. 
Corrujition and hriliery, h(i said, which were 
rampant in all jirevious regimes had almost to¬ 
tally disappeai’ed. He told us that their were 
practically no private motor-cars in Peking, and 
whatever oars there were, belonged to the Govern¬ 
ment, He said that in the initial stages of the 
new regime, the Government luid to strike 
some terror specially in the hearts of those 
who had been active supporters of the previous- 
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regime or wlio were guilty of auti-social 
activities, but very soon peace was established 
aud all jieople began to feel the glow of new 
freedom aud prosperity. In business, he told 
us, the prices of all articles were fixed, and no 
bargaining or haggling was allowed. A piece 
of paper with price written on it has to be 
attached to every article that is exhibited for 
sale in the market. He told us that every 
person in China was now a member of some 
trade or business association, union or other 
similar oi'gauisation, that such unions or associa¬ 
tions held daily meetings. Prices of articles 
are fixed by these business associations for their 
respective commodities, and not by the Govem- 
meut. Mr. Verhoomal also informed us that 
some food articles such as milk, butter and 
vegetables w^ere very cheap in China while 
others were jis cheap or slightly cheaper 
than in India. 

We noticed that the sign-board on itT r, 
Verhoomal’s shop was in Chinese characters 
which we could' not make out. We asked 
Mr. Verhoomal why the sign-board was not 
in English. He told us that befwe the Libera¬ 
tion many sign-boards in Peking were in 
English or other foreign laiigunges. After the 
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liberatioa tlie authorities ordered that all 
■fiign-boards should be in Chinese characters and 
only in Chinese characters. They gave the 
reason that the illiterate Chinese people or 
village people felt embarrassed at seeing foreign 
language sign-boards and could not easily 
dare to enter the shops. Mr. Verhoomal appeal¬ 
ed to the authorities on the ground that lie 
was an Indian and Indian visitors to his sho]) 
may not be able to make out Chinese chamcters. 
At this the authorities advised and permitted 
him to paint the Indian Jsational Plag on his 
sign-board but would not make an exception 
in the case of characters. Mr. Verhoomal told 
us that now foreigners had to enquire from 
local pt'ople whenever they are in search of a 
particular shop and that the change had raised 
the dignity of the masses and increased their 
self-confidence. 

On the night of the 28th, we were again 
A Chinese entertained to the well-known 

Pil™ Chinese pictm'e, the “White-Hair¬ 

ed Girl”, which some of us had failed to see 
in full at Canton on account of the air-raid 
warning. It depicted the unjust treatment of 
helpless tenants at the hands of tyrannical land¬ 
lords under the 4 >ld Kuomintang regime. We 
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felt very much, refreshed to notice that although 
the pictme included in it the romance of love 
and marriage and made a deep appeal to nobler 
human emotions, it contained nothing which 
could in the slightest degree be considered 
indecent or improper or could in any way 
prejudicially affect the character of young people. 
This is the common feature of all Chinese films. 


On the 29th we visited the famous ‘Summer 

Summer Palace situated to the north-west 

of Peking proper. Its Chinese 
name is I-IIo Ytian, literally meaning, ‘The 
Garden of Kindness and Peace.’ It is not a 
palace. Bather it is a collection of palaces, 
temples, beautiful bridges, exquisite gardens, 
picturesque lakes and various other buildings 
of different styles and different historical 
periods, besides being a museum in itself of 
innumerable valuable ancient curios. The 
visitor is taken to 62 different places inside 
this vast area. The names of some of them are : 
(1) Tower of Buddhist Fragrance, (2) Tower 
Literary Glory, (3) Garden of Harmonious 
Pleasure, (4) The Glazed Pagoda, (5) The Pavilion 
of Spring, (6) Hall of Jady Waves, (7) Hall of 
6 
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Buddliist Canons, (8) TJie Bronze Cow, (9) The 
Marble Boat, (10) Hall of Benerolonce and 
liongevity, (11) Hall of Happiness and Longevity, 
(12) The Buddhist Temple, (13) Pavilion of 
Picturesque Views, (11) Arch of Shining Clouds 
and Jade Palace, (15) The Gate of Clouds. 

It took us SI wliob; day to go round the 
entire series of magnilicietit structures and 
beautiful landscape scenes and yet we did not 
feel that we had done justice to each piece.- 

Some of th<' eavlu^st buildings are of 1151 
A. II when the Lm]KTor AVou Yen-ling built 
his cai)ital on the Western Hills. Uptill 1190, 
eight big palatial buildings had already been 
coniploted in this area. A'arious additions wei*e 
made by several Ihnpercrs of Yimn Jind Ming 
Dynasties from the 13th to the 17th century. 
During the last, i. e. the Manchu Dynasty, many 
more palatial gardens and buildings were added. 
Two of the liimous gardenos then built are 
called Vvan Mintj Yuan and Ch’ing Yi Yuan. 

These two gardens with beautiful historical 
buildings in them have a history of their own. 
In 1900 the armies of Britain and Prance 
captared Peking and destixiyed both these 
famous gardens. In ISSS* the Dowager Empress 



J. C. Kumarappa and Sundarlal looking at the archi- 
tectural beauty of the Summer Palace, Peking, 
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Tzu Hsi rebuilt botb tUese gardens and gave tbo 
entire series of structures its present name, 
I-JIo Yuan. It cost lier eight ci‘ore ounces of 
silver. The independence of China was then 
being constantly threatened by Eui-opean i>owei“s. 
It is said that these eight crore ounci's of silver 
had boon put aside for building a powerful 
Chinese Navy. It is also said that if this 
amount had been spent on i-ailways, it would 
have sufficed for the construction of 2,500 miles 
of railway lines. In 1900 eight foreign powers, in¬ 
cluding the British, the Americans and the Japa¬ 
nese, invaded and captui*ed ,P(dvin;j. Again this 
Summer Palace was liombarded and destroyed 
by the invading allies. In 1901, the Dowager 
Queen again got the whole thing repaired. Th<‘ 
present Summer Palaci^ stands as it was after 
the repairs of 1901. 

After the Revolution of 1911 and the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic in that 
year, Yuan Shih-lai allowed the last M.nnchu 
Emperor to have tin* Summer Palace as his 
private property. In 1911 the palace was oi)encd 
to visitors by ticket and the proceeds went to 
the ex-Emperor Pu Yi. But the price of the 
ticket was too high for ordiirary people. In 
1924, when tbo Emperor was finally deprived 
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of all vestiges of power, the Summer Palace 
came under the dkect management of Poking 
Municipality. During the Japanese occupation, 
the establishment and the buildings were again 
greatly damaged. After the Liberation of 1949, 
this entire place became the property of the 
people of China and is now open to all. 

At night there was a dinner in honour of all 

A Dinner People’s Delegations which 

had come to participate in the 
National Day Celebrations. There were Delega¬ 
tions from eight countries, namely, the Soviet 
Union, Hungary, Mongolia, Germany, Viet- 
Nani, India, Burma and Indonesia. Ambassadors 
of Russia, Czechoslovakia, Korea, Rumania, 
India, Mongolia, Bulgaiia, Viet-Nam and 
BiUTiia, and Heads of the Diplomatic Missions 
of Geimany, Indonesia, Paki.stjui, Poland and 
Hungary,were also present. Among the repi’est'n- 
tatives of the Chinese Republic and the All- 
China People’s Organisations were Mr. Kuo Mo¬ 
jo, the Vice-Premier and Chaiiman of the All- 
China Peace Committee; Madame Soong Ohing- 
ling (Madame Sun Yat-son), Vice-Chairman of 
the Republic; Mr. Shen Chun-ju, Chief Justice 
of the Supi'eme Court of Peking; Mr. Peng Chen, 
Vioe-Chaiiman of the China Peace Committee; 
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Ml’. Olien Shu-tung, Councillor of the Central 
People’s Government; Mr, Cliu Hsueh-fan; Mr. 
Liu Ning-i, Vice-President of the All-China 
li’edcration of Labour and Chairman of the 
llecoption Committee, Peking; Madame Liao 
Cheng-chih, Chairman, All-China Democratic 
AVomen’s Federation; Mr. Feng Wen-pin, mem¬ 
ber Siijireme Peojile’s Com’t Committee; Mr. Tsai 
Chang, Chairman All-China Federation of 
Democratic Youth; Mr. Mao Tun, Vice-Chair¬ 
man, All-China Federation of Literature and 
Arts Circles, and Mr. Chien Chun-jui, 

In accordance with the Chinese custom, all 
the principal hosts, including Mr. Kuo Mo-jo 
and Madame Sun Yat-sen, stood in a line to 
receive each guest at the entrance with a 
warm himd-shake. As the banquet proceeded 
Mr. Kuo Mo-jo was the first to stand up to 
welcome the guests. In a brief speech he said : 

“Wc Chinese people loi'c to have friends. We call 
our best friends ‘understanding friends’ that is, those 
Irieuds who understand us. Such friends will bring us 
sincere concern, warm encouragement and friendly 
criticism. Such friends will bring us the affection that 
unites men, the strength that defends peace, and the 
wisdom that promotes happiness. You are the “under¬ 
standing friends” of the Chinese people. We sincerely 
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lioi>e tliat you will Tiiulei'staiul more about China, (ybin.a 
is a young st.ate and at the same time an old country. 
We liave gone through the long wintry days and now 
■we return to spring time. We arc struggling for an 
et<n;nal spring, exerting to eliminate all contradictions, 
with a view to build up our People’s China as a peaceful, 
happy and licautiful garden. The jieoplc of the. whole 
w'orld hare a eominon aspii'ation. We hope all countries 
throughout the world will transform tbcmsolves into 
giirdcns. Thus the whole world wiU becrnnc the Peoples’ 
World in eternal spring.” 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo was followed by Mr. .Tj. N. 
Solovyov, Head of tbe. SovieL iDelegatiou, wbo 
jiaid homage to Kew China on behalf of the 
various social organisations of the Soviet Union. 
Next on behalfof the Indian Delegation, I said: 

“We feel very happy in participating in China’s 
National Day Celebrations. We express our gratefulness 
to our Chinese friends for tlicir warm welcome and 
hospitality. Chinese history of the last two years has 
proved that, if only the people of any country st.and up 
and exert themselves, no power on earth can keep them 
hack from their goal. Tn India everyone follows with 
deep interest the struggle of the Chinese people. The 
Liberation and success of the Chinese ])eo])lc are a sym¬ 
bol of the liberation and success of jx*opIe throughout 
the world. The Indian pcojde and the Chinese people 
will always stand together in the struggle for the 
liberation of the peoples of the world. We want Peace 
with the -vv'hole worlcl and friendship with all. This can 



Sundarlal speaking in Hindustani a: the Peking Banquet. Dr. Mulk Raj 
Anand on the left ie translating seni:ence by sentence into English, while the 
Chinese interpreter on the right i translating simultaneously into Chine se 
Madame Sun Yat-sen and the Russian Ambassador are sitting. 
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be best nebieved if India and Cliina stand togetber. 
Only thus can Woidd Peace be secured”. 

Tlieu followed sliorl, speeclies by leaders of 
tbe Mongolian, Hungarian, German, Indonesian, 
Burmese and tlio Viet-Nam })elegations. 

Lastly Mr. Peng-Cbon, 'X icc-Cliairman of tbe 
Cbina Peace Committee, on bebalf of yarions 
■Cbinese l*eople’s orgamsation.s, tbauked all del le¬ 
gates from outside countries, and said : 

‘•The deep friendship and firm unity between <mr 
various eounti'ies and peoples has been fully demons¬ 
trated and is a formidable force thatcan halt imperialist 
aggression and deh.md I'eacc and democracy.” 

After the bantpiet tve wei*e entertained witli 
interesting aerobatic perfoi-mauces. 


0)1 t he 550i,b, An; visited tbe famous ‘"VVinti'r 
Winter Pahiee l>‘<'la'Ct'’ called in Chinese, Pel. llai, 
Avbicb means ortb Sea Park.’ 
This ancient palace, tot) has many picturesque 
scenes and historical places, like tbe Nine Jb'a- 
gon Screen and tbe Five ' Bj'agon Pavilions. It 
is more a system of big beautiful lakes and gar¬ 
dens covering a total area of 864,000 square 
metres. For a thousand years, all this was tbe 
exclusive preserve of tbe Imperial Cpiud. Now 
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it is a popular park in Peking open to all. That 
morning -was extremely cold due to the Ki ting 
wind. 

In tlie afternoon Sardai* K.M. Panikkar visi¬ 
ted members of our Delegation at the Peking 
Hotel. 

On the night of the 30th, a banquet to cele- 
Tlie St.ite brate the National Day was 

Biinquet given by Chairman Mao Tse- 

tung on behalf of the Central People’s Govern¬ 
ment in the Central People’s Hall, Peking. Be¬ 
sides the Ambassadors and Heads of Diplomatic 
-Missions of various countries and the members 
of foreign Delegations that had come to parti¬ 
cipate in the National Day Celebrations, there 
Avere iumdreds of delegates from the old revolu¬ 
tionary bases in South and North China, heroes 
of the Pe(,»ple’s Libei'ation Army, the Chinese Peo¬ 
ple’s Volunteers, Model Workers in tlie fields of 
industry and agriculture, presidents and profe¬ 
ssors of various universities, industrialists and 
Imsinessmen, delegates of overseas Chinese and 
representatives of National Minorities. 

There were over seventeen hundred guesta. 
Prominent among the hosts were Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh» 





Ociober i Celeberations in Peking. 
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Vice-CIiairman Liu Shao-cM, Madame Sun Yat- 
sen, Premier Chou En-lai, the three Vice-Pre¬ 
miers Kuo Mo-jo, Tui^ Pi-wu and Huai^ Yen- 
pei. Chief Justice Shen Chun-ju and high rank¬ 
ing oflacers of China’s land. Air and Naval 
Forces. 

Model Workers, industrial as well as agricul¬ 
tural, and War Heroes, most of whom were 
simple illiterate village folk, were given the 
place of honour and seated in the Central Hall. 
Foreign Delegates, Ambassadors and members 
of the Diplomatic Corps were seated in the 
spacious side-rooms. Members of foreign Delega¬ 
tions and Ambassadors of various countries 
were individually invited to meet Chairman 
Mao Tse-fcung. Most of them were invited a 
second time to join the toast with Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung and other leaders. The Chair- 
imm spoke just for two minutes welcoming 
the guests. Mr. and Mrs. Chou En-lai, Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief Chu Teh and other prominent 
hosts went round, greeting and chat ting . The 
whole atmosphere was marked by cordiality, 
friendship and jubilation, that could only be 
possible in a People's Republic. 
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6. The First of October 


TJie first of October, 1951, was the Second 
Anniversary of the establishment of the People’s 
B-epublie of China. It was to participate in 
the celebrations of tlu5 day that Peoples’ Delega¬ 
tions from different countries of the world, 
including India, had gathered together in 
Peking. The celebrations were held in tlie 
spacious Tien An Men Square, so called because 
it is situated just in front of the great gold- 
studded red gate known as the Tien An Men, 
which means the ‘Gate of Heavenlv Peace’. 
The Square is capable of holding 200,000 
persons. 


The Celehrn 
tions 


Over a million people had come to the 
cajiital from variotis parts of 
China for that occasion. About 
400,000 actually took part in the 
great military parades and civilian demonstra¬ 
tions. Tlie magnificient gate and the spacious 
square had both been beautifully decorated. 
The parades and the demonstrations were 
reviewed from the main llostrum, above the 
Gate, by Chairman Mao Tse-tung and other 
leaders of the Jlevolution and prominent 
niembei’s of the People’s Government, civil as 



TVift Tmn An Mpn. he Gate oi Heavenly Peace, Peking. 






Rao, Farushottam Prasad, Mohammad Mujeeb, Sundarlal, V. Kalyanam, K. A. 
Abbas, K. M. Panikkar, T. N. Kaiil of the Indian Embassy, 6. P. Huthee 
Singh, and R. K. Karanjia. Front Row : Mrs. Panikkar, Miss Panikkar. 
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well as military. On one of tlio gaily decked 
terraces, erected near the Tien yin Men Gate, 
were over 80 members of the Peoples’ Delega¬ 
tions from various countries including India. 
■On the same terrace stood also the Amhassadoi-s 
from various countries and members of Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. All present, including Chainnau 
Mao Tse-tung, kept standing from 10 a. m. io 
3 j). m. as the variou.s parades and demonsti-a- 
tions jiassed by. 

Extra stands had been spcicially built to 
accommodate hundreds of special guests from 
every corner of China. Tlnwe includ<'d the 
mothers of revolutionary martyrs, veteran 
fighters of China’s various revolutions since 
1911, combat heroes of the p(Oj)le’s forces and 
of the people’s volunteers in Korea, and disting¬ 
uished workers and outstanding labour heroes 
in industry and agriculture, and men and women 
who had specially contributed towards increasing 
the nation’s produce duiing tho last two years. 

As soon as Mao Tse-tung and his leading 
comrades appeared on the Postrum, the celebra¬ 
tions opened with the Chinese song. The Fast is 
Fed, resounding from . 700 military musical 
instruments, and filling' the entire almosphere 
with a thrill of youthful self-confidence. 
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TJlis was followed by 28 salvoes. Then the 
bauds played the Chinese National Anthem, 
which was followed by a grand military 
parade. Column after column of a great 
variety of artillery, heavy guns, heavy and 
light tanks and other equipment rumbled across 
the specially reinforced roadway, and flights of 
])lanes whirled through the sky overhead. The 
People’s infantry and militia were supported by 
modern mechanised units, motorised infantry, 
anti-aircraft imifcs, cavalry, naval personnel, 
paratroops, and a careful foi'mation of various 
types of aircraft including jet planes. It was 
an imposing demonstration. 

After the military parade, which took seve¬ 
ral lioLirs, came the mammoth civilian demons¬ 
tration, in which every section of the civil 
population was represented. To begin with, the 
whole Square was filled with columns of Young 
Pioneers with their white shirts and red scarfs 
leading the civilian parade. Their ranks were 
often hidden beneath the banners and flowei's 
they carried with models of their own making : 
planes, ships, peace doves etc. Just in front of 
the Gate, they released a cloud of living doves, 
which filled the sky. It was a magnificient 
sigh t. A similar display was the shooting up 
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of a large number of red flags that kept float¬ 
ing in the air for a long time. After the Young 
Pioneers there came columns of workers bearing 
portraits of Sun Yat-sen, Mao Tse-timg, Stalin, 
Lenin, Marx, Engels, and some other leaders. 
Most workers proudly carried the graphs of 
their production achievements, while columns 
of peasants from various corners of China 
waived in the air heavy specimens of the 
agricultural wealth they had produced, and 
with them came Government cadj'es, students, 
persons from various administrative depart¬ 
ments, cultural and educational institutions as 
well as public organisations, with banners and 
streamers exhibiting the achievements of the 
people in every sphere of life, and groups from 
the National Minorities in their striking festive 
-costumes. Ministers of State and Heads of 
Departments walked the whole distance on foot, 
mixed up with and undistiuguishable from 
their subordinates and even the peons of their 
-offices, visibly demonstrating that if real human 
equality and real democratic spirit existed any¬ 
where in the world today, it existed in New 
China. The civilian parade, which also took 
several hours, was finally concluded by the 
flramatio schools with a grand display of 
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Yangko Dancers and Waist-Drum Players in 
colourful costumes. Tliere were several hundred 
of these dancing circles, converting the whole 
expanse of land into a sea of variegated colours. 
Most of the groups taking part in the demonstra¬ 
tion kept on shouting slogans as tlicy passed 
in front of the llostrum, jumping and dancing,, 
almost wild Avith joy and enthusiasm. 

These parades and demonstrations lasting 

for liA'e hour-s made it abmidantlv clear that 

•/ 

the entire Chinese People, nearly omvlburth • 
of the population of the globe, are full of pride 
for tlieir achicivements of the past two years> 
confident of their future, and determined to 
complete the task they have begun, and to de¬ 
fend World Peac(i. 

An imj)ortant featurt; of the celehratious. 

Avas tlie ‘Order of the Day’ read 
The ‘Order of by Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh. 
The Day' Though addressed mainly to the 
officers and men of tlu; Chinese Army, it referred 
to New China’s constructive achievements,, 
sj>ecially those in the fields of agriculture and 
industry, with as much pride as to her achieve¬ 
ments on the field of battle. While congratula¬ 
ting the people on their recent achievements. 



Chinese Waist-Drum Dance in front of the Workers* Palace of 
Culture, Peking. 
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it called upon tliem to “strive for the liberation 
of Taiwan, Pengbu, Kinmen and other islands 
and for accomplishing the great cause of unify¬ 
ing all China and to struggle for the 
defence of Peace in the East and the rest of the 
world”. This ‘Order of the Day’ ended with, 
six slogans, which w('re also tlie principal 
slogans of the various groups of the 400,000 
paraders and demonstrators, 'fhe slogans are : 

“Long live the great uitity of the Chinese 
People! 

“Long live the great unity of the Asian, 
peoples! 

“Long live thegi'eat: unity of the peoples 
of the world! 

“Long live the L\'oi)le’s llepublic of 
China! 

‘ Long liv'e th(^ the Chinese I’eople’s 
Liberation Army ! 

“Long live Chairman Mao Tse-timg, the 
great leader of the Chinese People!" 

After dusk a display of beautiful fire-works 
and coloured searchlights of huge dimensions 
turned the vast sipiare into a mammoth people’s 
party, held under a vast canopy of electric light. 
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Another important feature of the day’s 

celebrations was the anouncement 

Creative creative achievements in 

Achievements . , 

various parts or China. Below 

are a few examples; 


North-East China reported that in 1951 its 
extra production, above that of the previous 
year, was equivalent to the value of 10 
million tons of grain—enough to construct 32 
textile mills with 60,000 spindles each. 

The Machine-tool industry reported that its 
1951 output was already throe times that of 1949. 

Tai Yuan workers reported that they had 
sent to the coal mines the first of a series of 65 
H. P. coal-cutters manufactured for the first 
time in China. 


Peasants near Hankow reported they had 
■ already overfiilfillod their production targ(>ts by 
20 per cent, and had contributed the sui'plus 
■grain to buy planes for the People’s Y olunteers 
in Korea. 

SufiBcient funds to buy 2411 jet fighter.s had 
‘been contributed in the nation-wide doiuition 
campaign to aid the volunteers in Korea. 

Similar festivities took place simultaneously 
throughout China. In Shanghai, former strong- 
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hold of imparialisiu, more Uiaja ouo milliou 
oitizons calebivitod tlio aclii.5VomanlB of two years 
of freedom. In Mukden, 800,000 persons Ibllowed 
the parade of the l\iople’s Forces, In South- 
West and North-West China, the National 
Minorities and relig ous groups, the Buddhists 
:md the Moslems, took a pai“tioularly prominent, 
part in the festivities. 

Messages were received, in which people’s 
representatives from all parts of the world 
eongraiulated their Chinese brethren on their 
achievement of the last two ycai's and on the 
celebration of the Second Anniversary, of th“ 
People’s Hepublic. 

After witnessing the celebrations in the 
The Citv At Tien Att Men Square some of 
Night US took a rovmd of the city 

of Peking at night. There was no restiic- 
tion on om movements. We could go when;- 
ever we desired and visit any place we liked. 
The guides and interpi’etei*s, so kindly piwided 
hy our hosts throughout the trip, wore aluays 
ready to accompany us, but only if we wiiubnl 
them to do so, Tne whole city was be:uitilully 
decorated, mostly in shining rod; but othei 
^colours like deep blue, deep green, yellow and 
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roso \voi*e made ftill use ot‘ At a miinber of 
places In tlie city, people kept a vigil that night, 
si aging and dancing. We woi-e inlbimed that 
a number of lively tunes had been composed for 
tluit particular occasion. During the day, various 
House-wives Committees juid I’rade Unions had 
i^stablished I’etVeshment housi^s at several phices 
for free catering to the paraclei'S and deruon- 
sti’ators of the day. 

Early on the morning of the 2ud of October, 

Sxnit'it- r ^ 

Avont round tlie city. W<“ 

noticed that iuspite of such a great rush of 

people on the ])revious eA'euing, the whole city, 

including th<* lanes and bytvlaues, was almost 

spoth'ssly cle.mi <‘A'(mi at such an cjirly hour. At. 

some places, a\'<> saA\‘ stout young girls sAAX'eiiing 

the Hoot A\'itli laige ])anil)oo l)r(x)ms. From their 

l(X>k‘' tliey a])|K;ar(xl more like intelligent college 

girls tiian ]«*otessional sw(x*pers. We also foimd 

that the large rumilx'r of ui'inals and latrines on 

the sides ot therojid, inrproA’ised for the occasion, 

had been coxtstrnchxl exactly as snch things are 

constructed in our ashrmm or used to be cons- 

tructetl in Cougi*o.ss camps xmder Mahatma 

Gandhi’s gtiidaixce, i. c., simph^ ditches, 

temporfivily dug, Avith AA Oodden planks placed 
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aci’oss them nud hods^ed in by bamboo-mat 
sei'oeiis, all kept sci'iiplously (. lean. The whole 
awangement was extremely Kim])le and econo¬ 
mic. 

One thing morel must mention, h’or‘Indian’ 
tlie CJlinese use the word Indn. N.atm’ally in 
Cliina, we looked like outsiders. People often 
gathered round us iuquisitiv(‘ly. But as soon as 
they were told \vii Avert; Indv they invariably 
(;xj>n;ss(;d their joy and their sense of welcome in 
ways which could not be misnnders’tood. Wt; 
experienced this all over China. I am convinced 
that the Ciiinese,, as a peo]»le, Avhatever thi; 
reason, do feel a sort t)f kinship AA ith the people 
of India. 


V. A. IVomcn’.'f Mcetinif 

On the 2nd of October, the; first thing that we^ 
visifed was a siirall public meeting hold in an 
open maidan, called the Tiui{i Tan Square, to con 
gratulatesix Avomen Avor k(;r.s Avho had just finished 
their training course for tram-car driving and 
Aveia; about to enter life as tram-car drivers. 
It was purely a Avomen’s meeting Avith a sprink¬ 
ling of men including a few members of om* 
Delegation. The audience numbered about a 
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tliousaud. A few, iucluding ilie lady Olialiiniim 
of tiie nieetiug and some outside giu'sts, sat U|k>u 
cliaii's. Tlie rest s(]^uatted on tlie bai'e giound as 
we do in India, .\fter we liad been introduced 
and given soui’i information concerning tJie 
object of the nieolii g, and of tlie determination 
of the women of New' Cliiiia to take their full 
share in all na! ion-building activities of the 
eoimtry.Mrs. Ilann; hSen o’l behalf of the Indian 
Deh addrosN CHl tiio gatJu^riiig :is ibllows: 

‘^Comrades and friends ! Of the many cherished 
memories of our visit to China, which I shall take with 
me to India, one will fe the memory of this very signifi¬ 
cant meeting. This gathering is a vivid indication of 
the great awakening of the women of China, and this 
ceremony is an evidence of their tremendous progress 
and the excellent manner in which they have emanci¬ 
pated tlicinselvcs from the shackles of the past. Tlie 
path wliich the woimm of China are pursuing today is 
the path that the wr>men of India are also pursuing. 
Indeed all women of the world, all progressive women, 
believe that World i\‘4iee and international stability 
are possible only if women take a full share in ail 
national responsibilities and play tlicir proper part in 
shaping the new sucial order. This occasion, for which 
you have met today, underlines tliat particular belief. 
You and your compatriots are making history. Your 
deeds and your achievements will lio written in letters 
of gold, not only in tlie annals of China but also in the 
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aaiials of the world. I give you the warmest greetings 
from the people of my country and, in particular, from 
the women of India. I wish you Ood-speed in the magui- 
ficient programme you have set out to achieve, and I say 
to you, Jai China ! Long Live Victorious China !" 

Tlie spt)3cli was iii'aasl.ijji sentence by 
sentence into Cliinese, ns on .all similar occasions, 
:ind w.'is gmitly Jipjoreciated and applauded. 

8. ‘The Forbidden City' 

Tlie rest of the 2ud of October we spent in 
visiting what is kixown as The Forbidden 
City. This is also a series of palatial build¬ 
ings, wJiich f(>r hvo long centuries the 
))eople Avere forbidd.m to enter. It is con¬ 
sidered as one of CJiina’s architectural wonders. 
I’ho construe lions began in 1400 A. D. and were 
fumjdetod in 1414. I'hey were the residence of 
the Emperors of the Ming sind Ching (Manchou) 
Dynasties. It was here that the Revolution of 
1011 left the infimt Empci'or on his old throne, 
the inner wall of the ‘City’ Ibnnlng the last 
ditch of the fading dynasty. 

The vast couriyards and the splendour of the 
surrounding buildings give a sense of spacious¬ 
ness and serenity, and the impression of a high 
degree of craftsm.anship. The southoim section 
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or outer courts eousist of the the Throne llooins, 
the Sanquet Hall, the Exhibition Halls and 
spacious paAuid courtyai’ds with tiers of carved 
marble steps leadiug to magnificient golden 
porcelain-roofed buildings. The eastern ;ind 
western sections are composed of the former 
residential palaces of the Emperor aud of the 
Audience Halls. These palaces aud halls now 
house three separate departments : (i) The Palaci* 
Museum, (2) The Museum of Ilevolutionary 
Objects, and (3) The Historical Museum. All 
are now ojiou to the public. 

As in most oriental cities, the peojile of Pek¬ 
ing, after finishing their work or during the 
intervals, seek the shelter of trees or the vicinity 
of flowers and water dming the long hot days 
summei'. Peking abounds in such healthy 
places of recreation. The only change is that 
the great pleasure grounds of former empeinrs 
and nobility have now been taken over by the 
people. Within the Eorbidden City, the formei* 
‘Imperial Altar to the God of Earth and Grain’ 
is now the ‘Sun Yat-sen Park’ and the Emperor’s 
‘Ancestral Shrine’ is now the ‘Working Peoples’ 
Palace of Culture.’ 

At all times of the year, the museums and 
exhibition halls are thronged with visitors. 
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while the vast open air courts are used for largts 
meetings and gathei'ings of ai*my-men, trade 
unionists, women and children. ITrequent 
exhibitions of a lich variety of historical, scien- 
tific and cultural subjects attract visitors fi*oni 
all parts of the oouutiy. 

It is said that many rare and valuable objecis 
and works of art from the Iforbidden City were 
sold, mosMy to foreigners, by connipt Kuomintang 
•officials and are now scattered over all pai'ts of 
the world and lost to the luition. It is also 
•claimed that many of sueh articles have been 
traced out and jilaced in t heir rightful place by 
the New Government. 

t). An Opera 

The stiuie night, after dinner, we were enter¬ 
tained to the Chinese oixua fit the Central Peoples 
Hall. One of the plays shown to us. The 
Legend oftheWnUte Snake, has long been a 
jiopular fairy tale among the Chinese peojile Th»r 
story starts with the appearance of two beautifiil 
young ladies, who were the spirits of two snakes, 
■one white find the other blue;' they had acquired 
human shape after a thousand year’s of penance 
to achieve immortality. The magic powers of 
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tlie abbot of tbo Golden Mountain Temple again 
convorts one of tbem into a snabo, and so forth. 
The vYbole story i‘eads like so many folk-stoi*ies 
ciiri*eut in India. Tbo Orchestra consists of lute^ 
violin, gong, big and small drums and wooden 
lime-boaters. The performance usually includes 
a comedy or two, interludes with clowns, dancers 
and acrobats, and a tragedy and military i>lay 
with themes taken from history, folklore or the 
great popular novels. The acting is conven- 
t ional and the costumes always gorgeously designed; 
and executed with great lichness. Formerly actors 
l)layed both male and female roles, but in recent 
years actresses have come to take their rightfiil 
])laoe on the stage. The old themes have also 
l>een gi\'eu a new tm*n. Tim Ijcgend of the 
IF’hite Snake now pui’])oi'ts to sliow the Chinese 
young women’s resistance to ojipression and 
th(?ir struggle for freedom and a ha^ipy life. Yet 
in seveml aspects, the Chinese opei'a still con¬ 
tinues to be mainly classical. It appears to 
J'ollow Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s well known 
saying ; “All arts must create now things out of 
old”. The opera is typically Chinese and 
at the same time progressive. 



Chinese Classic Opera. 
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10. At tlif‘ All-0hitut Peace Committee. 

Oil l.lie morning of the 3id, we were invited 
to an important meeting of the ‘All Cliim 
J'eoples Commiiitee for World Peace and 
Against American Aggi'ession.’ Tire meeting 
n'as held at the Peking head-ipiartera of the 
C’omini ttoe. li, was presided over hj Mr. Ivno 
Mn-jo, the Vice-Premier of the llepublic of 
('hhui and Pri'sident of the Committee. Mem 
l)tM*s of Peoples’ Delegations from fbnrteen coun¬ 
tries attended. 

Ill the course of conversat ion Mr. Kuo Mojo 
told ns that there was an old proverb in China, 
‘•To*go to India is to go to Heaven.” 

AWlcomiug the meinbei-s of the various 
Delegations, Air. Kuo Mo-jo madi* the following 
speech. 

“ Dear Friends, 1 exteinl to you our warm and 
cordial welcome at the hoadquartei’s of our All-China 
Peace Committee. I take this opportunity to tell you 
briefly about the work China has done for Peace anti 
our experience in that connection. The All-China 
Peace Commiitee was founded on 2nd October 1941), 
the day after the founding of our Republic. During 
this week you will see how the Chinese people and 
their New Republic have treasured the cause of 
Peace. The Chinese people have for centuries been 
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iirdoit lovers of IViaee. AVe liiivc learnt from 
experience tiait Pi'aco is proeious. Wc realise that 
for defending Poaet', \vi^ must mobilize all forces to fight 
against aggression ami against all wars of aggressive 
natures The Cliinese people also tleeply I’ealizc tliat 
in order to defend lVaei‘ Ave must Avork together and 
unite Avitli all Peace-loving countries of the world. 
In order to achi(>ve this unity and cooperation, Ave 
should all live peacefully. In that Avay alone can avc 
achieves common prosperity. Therefore it has been 
clearly stated in the fundanuaital Iuav of China i. e. in 
Article 11 of our Common Pj’ogramine^ that Ave sha ll 
unite Avilh all })eace-loving aiubfrccalom-loving countries 
of the Avorld and will tak<‘ o\ir stand in the camp 
of international Peae<‘ and democracy as against 
imperialistic aggression, and shall Avork for lasting 
World P('ac(\ This desire for WoAvld Peace is’ th(‘ 
unanimous desire of the people of the whole of China. 
AVithin tliese tAVO years, av<‘ liavc done a foAv impeirtant 
things in this connection of an Inch 1 Avill give you a 
brief account. 

The first AA^as our eanipaigu for getting signatures 
for the Stockholm Peace A]A|)eal. You all know that 
the main purpose of the Stocholm l^eace appeal is the 
banning of the use of atomic Avt^apons. Our campaign 
for collecting signatun^s Avas a brilliant success. The 
total number of signatures avc secured in China on 
this appeal amount to 22 '^ million, 7)35 thousand, five 
hundred and fifty five (22o, 7)35, 555). 

“ The second thing avc did was the collecting of 
signatures for the Five Power Peace Pact. This was an 
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iiiiportiint (lecibiou at t;lio World Peace (,'onncil 

Meeting* at Berlin tin's year. The Chinese People 
have firmly supported tins move. Wc have heen 
aide to collect over odo million signatures for demand¬ 
ing the conclusion of a Five Power Peace Pact This 
3iieans that about To ]>er cent of tlu^ total population of 
China liave joined in tin’s demand. 

Our third campaign Avas foi- collecting signatures 
against the Re-annarnent of Japan, For this we were 
able to collect million signatures i. c. 72 pea* cent 
of the total population of Cliina. 

Our fourth task Avas of still greateri ni[Hn’tauc<\ 
It was aiding th<‘ Koj’t^an pe.oplo against American 
Aggression. You all know tluit on June 25, tlie 

American Government of Synghman RluiC launched Avar 
in Korea. The American Government lias directly occu¬ 
pied Taiwan violating our national defence and territo¬ 
rial rights. They Jjave taken the same road as the Japa¬ 
nese Fascists of the past, and arc collahorating Avith the 
JapaiK'sc rt*.actioiiarii‘s of today for the further inva¬ 
sion of Asia. This is revealed liy th<^ Avay in Avhich 
tliey summoned tin', San Friinciseo Conference. 

In order to hel]» our hrothers in Korea and to 
])reserve the Peace of Asia, China Avas compelled to 
go to the aid of our Korean hrotliers. We have launched 
a nation wide campaign to support Korea. A A ast 
number of Chinese have volunteered to fight shoulder 
to shoulder Avitli Koreans against the American 
aggressors. We have been in Korea for a year noAv. 
We have heen able to drive the Americans from the 
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vicinitv" of our border to the 38tli pavulloL Duriiij^ 
tlic last one year, we have been able to annibilate 
or put out of action more than 322,000 American 
and Uc N. O. troo|>s. Of this numl>er 140,000 arc 
Americans, British, French ami Turks; tliey are equal 
to about seven Divisions of American troops, because 
iioiniully there are 18,000 men in one American 

Division. The total number of American Divisions in 

Korea was 18. We can compare the losses ot American 
ti-uops in Korea with their losses in the Secontl 
^Vorl(l War. During- 1941 and 1942 American 

casualities in tlje Far East amounted to 58,000.^ Thus 
tli(;ir jirc'sent amount to twice their losses in that 

wer. .P»ut the losses suftV.rcd by Aincvicans are in>t 
lit uieu 'laly. I la y have also suficred other serious 
losses, f. <}. malerial losses, spiritual losscis aud the loss 
of prestige. We need no Ioniser lie afraid ot Aniericair 
iiiiperialisin. Tlieir prestige is gone. Tliis is the greatest 
loss that the Aiiieritnwi Government has Buffcre<l 
during the war iu Korea. Another groat loss is the 
loss of the youtli of the eouutry. The mask that they 
liavt^ hei.'U putting on all this time of standing for 
freed '*111 and Demoeracy has now 1 icon exposed to the 
whole world by the unpreecdented eruelty, oppression 
and airoeities perpetrated by tbcm on tbo Korean 
JX-opIo. 

‘•Let Us now eonsider our own achievements in this 
war. First, we have driven American troops from the 
border to tlic 38th parallel. Secondly, hy engaging 
directly in this war, we have enriched onr fighting'- 
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<iapacity and gained in experience. Thirdly, we have 
at least deferred the danger of a third world war. 
Fourthly, the political conscionsness of our people has 
greatly increased. 

people understand very ^011 that whole-hearted 
support cf the volunteers on the Korean front is the 
most important task of the day. In addition to those 
clamouring to go to the front as fighters, who are far 
in excess of those w^e are in a position to accept, 
many railway men, truck drivers, medical and 
auti-epideniic personnel, have volunteered for service in 
Korea. There are now at least 50 Chinese, volunteer 
Medical Teams in that country whose members include 
many noted doctors, Upto May 1051, had 
collected from the Cliinese public 770,000 gift parcels 
and 1,2(34,000 items of other gifts ibr the figliters in 
Korea. Upto ^September 25, 1951, Chinese Peoples volun¬ 
teer donations have bought 2481 aeroplanes for the Kor- 
tain front. Money collected within four months amounts 
to 997,000 million Chinese dollars (about 200 ei-ore 
Indian rupees). The people in China make it a jMunt to 
take care of the dependents at homo of those who have 
volunteered for service in Korea. Fellow-villagers do 
voluntary work on the land belonging to the families 
-of men in Korea. 

“Most of our people have signed the Patriotic J'acts, 
which means that every person wdll do his best for 
increasing the efficiency and the production uf the 
nation. Our national roeoiis traction work 
lias thereby greatly improved. These Patriotic Pacts 
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iU’c b<411^-concluded in all villa.i;(\s iind units. Some of" 
tlicsc Pacts arc rather 1oii;l;*. Tla^y enunciate abstract 
principles and also specify tlu* concrote measures to be 
undertaken. Over 80% of our p(‘.f)ple have joined these 
Pacts. In tlic ^Movement for World Peace and Against 
AiiHa'icHii Aggression/almost all tlie people of China 
ai’e mobilized* The Ohinesi* peopb* love Peace. They 
have always stood for the settlement of the Korean 
([uestion by peaceful iu‘go(iatious. The xlmericau 
imperialists have at last been f<»rc(*d to agree to 
]K‘aee negotiations after one years struggle. 

‘T’liity is strength. P(^o]»le throughout China are 
united in defending World Peace. Cliincs(‘- jjeople want 
to unite with all Asian peojde and with people throughout 
the world to defend World Pintcc*. W(‘ are all partisans 
of Pt.‘ace. Let us all unites to <h‘ieiul and to work for 
lastiiiu' World Peac('I‘’ 

JVlr. Kiio Mo-jo’s sj)(:(‘eJi was punctuated by 
warm applause and oiuUkI in a pi*olong‘ed ovar 
lion. 

After Mr. ]vno ^Mo-Jo, Mr. A. 1. Opariji, mem¬ 
ber of tlie Soviet Peace ( nnuiuttee and of tlie 
■\V"orld Peace Coimcil, i)ai(l iribute to New Cliina 
for her great aeliievernents u.nd said that the 
cause of defending World Peace liad already be¬ 
come an intimtite one to millions of working 
p(X)ple of all nations at id all continents. 

Next, I, as the head of the Indian Delegation 





Sundarlal speaking at the Peace Council Meeting, Peking, Vice-Premier 
Kuo Mo-Jo is sitting in the centre. 
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and member of tlic^ AlUndia Fi^ao(^ Council, 
said : 

"dJear Brother Kiln Mo-jo, sisters and brothers of 
Cluiia, and sister-dclcgah^s and brother-delegates from- 
other countries of Asia and Europe ! We have all heard 
tin* informative and instmetivo speecli by brother Kuo 
Mo-jo witli rapt attention. 1 speak to you as one of the 
Indian people. Wliat 1 put l)chn*e you will he the voice 
of tlie Indian yieople, whom 1 have lutd the privilege of 
S(*rviiig for the last fifty yt^ars. 1 speak w ith mixed fee¬ 
lings of pleasure and pain. 1 am happy to hear of 
your victories. But it was no Pleasure for me to 
ln*in* of murders and massacres and war. And I 
assurer you we in India believe that Russia stands 
for Peac(*. I can also say now from my personal 
knowledge that China stands for Peace. 1 assure you 
that India stands for Peace*- and in this matter 
is wholly with you. As we h)ok back upon the events 
<>1 the last three y<*-ars of tlie hot and cold wars, and 
of how most people of the world were expecting the- 
intervention of the Soviet Union in the war, I can say 
before God tluit if any body deserves to be given a 
pi*i/e for maintaining World Peace even under the 
gr<*atest provocation, it is Marslial Stalin. When the 
trouble started n(*ar your border, of wliich we arc all 
ashamed, most [)ooy>l(‘ exjiceted to hear of the Soviet 
armies entering tlu^ Korean field of battle. But till 
this day not a single Soviet soldier has crossed the 
border. For this act of wisdom and self-restraint I pay, my^ 
homage, and the in.)uiage of iny counti’v to Marshal. 
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Stalin. I pay homage to him not because he is the 
strongest man of the world, but because he is the 
greatest devotee of peace today. You in China have 
been talking of your victories in war. My feelings, 
as I have already told you, are mixed in this matter. 
Yet I take it that your war was a war of necc^ssity, a. 
painful necessity and therefore 1 })ay my homage to 
Chair man Mao Tse-tung not because l»e is a warrioi* 
but because he is an advocate of World Peace. 

“We are greatly impressed by w'hat we liave been 
able to see during the last two weeks of our stay in this 
country. We congratulate you on your achievements. 
A[)art from your successes in the battlefield, yoni- 
achievements in the field of construction and tlie 
rebuilding of your country are an obj<^< t lesson f *r tb(‘ 
w^orld. 

“Now a word for the delegates from countries like Viet 
Nam, Korea and Germany who have been struggling 
for their country's integrity and independence, 1 assure 
tluMU that we are wholly with them in their struggle. 
We want a free and united Viet Nam, a free and 
united Korea and a free and united Germany. We 
are here to obliterate the lines that divide the Kast 
from the West and nation from nation, and to try 
to realize the unity of the human race and of* the 
peoples of tlic whole world. We believe that under 
the leadership of men like Marshal Stalin and Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung and others of their way of thinking, 
the peoples of the world will soon realize this 
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%uity. Oar Giovernment in India, as you all know,, 
has been doin^ its bit for the maintenance of the 
Peace of the World. Our Prime Minister Nehru has 
been pressing for the recognition of New China both 
as one of the great powers of the world and as a 
member of the U, N. O. We have condemned the 
Japanese Peace Treaty in unequivocal terms. Botli 
the Grovernment and the people of India have doiK^ 
it. It is painful for us to see that a great nation 
like the Japanese should be made a pawn in the hands 
of Western imperialists. We are no party to the San 
Fi'ancisco Treaty and we will never Ixi a party to 
any such conspiracy. 

‘‘The members of our Delegation do not belong to 
any one particular organisation. Tliey belong to various 
scliools of thought. But in the matter of peace w(^ 
are all of one mind. We have an All-India Peace 
Movement in our country. Four members of the 
All-India Peace C>>uncil arc liere before you. In this 
movement we have been agitating for a Five Power 
Peace Pact and for the calling of a conference of Five 
'Great Powers in Dcllii with that objective. 

^‘As for the signatures to the Peace Appeal, I must 
confess, in figures wc do not compare favourably with 
Ohina. The reason is that our method has been 
different. When I heard of your figures running 
into hundreds of millions, I was wondering how you 
could have done it. You wore g’ood enough to explain 
your method to us. You call mass meetings and ask 
people to raise their hands for Peace. Then you count 
Tthem. Now we may follow your method. In f£\ct when 
8 
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juassoa of poople are concerned, this is the only correct 
niefhod. I assure you that in tliis luatter India stands 
wholly with you. 

^liidia is longin" for the day when all ourarmamcnth 
n ill be turned into ploujjchs. I believe the Soviet 
I nion and China are also loni*in;;;’for that day. It is 
aiiaj^ony to h(%‘ir of human l»ein^^s of oiu‘, country 
slaughter]the human beings of another. WtJ only 
wojider liow long t!l(^ liupiaaalist Governments of the 
Avorkl will g-o on ignoring- llie lacerated hearts of 
iHimanity in this niatler. tine wonders how long tluiy 
u ill ignore tlie lesson of iiistory. I eoncludo with a prayer 
for peace and miity of the peoples of this world. I 
assure you oiiei* moi'e that so long as that goal is m»t 
reached India will stand with you in all yonr ettVu'ts 
Ibr the mainpvnanee of World lk ae(‘.’' 

I i()nowe(l ])y Ai r. Ciiaiig SoHig-yiin, 
l(\Hclor of th(^ K.oi*(^‘in j)elegnti(in, wlio said thal 
tJiivKoroan hi llieii* long JiisLory Intd 

nc^vei" iiivadcid aiiothei* coiiutry, but w^lieri 
invaded by oldiei-s tliey took arms and firmly 
resisted the invaders. JIo assured the gather¬ 
ing that the Korean j>tH>|)le wxtc not in the 
least intimidated by the atrocities of the Ameri¬ 
can imj[>e)‘ialists and were convinced of their 
ultimate victory Avhich would load to lasting;: 
World Peace. 

Then came iiie leaders of the German, the 





Vice-Premier Kuo Mo-Jo in the centre (to the left of the bearded Chief Justice 
Shell Chun-Ju}, paying homage to the memory of Mahatma Gandhi at the Peace 
Conference Meeting, Peking. Russian Delegates on the right, Indian Delegates on 
the left, and others in the rest of the Hall, all stood up as a mark of respect. 
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Uui'inese and tJie Indonesian delegations who all 
spoke in a similar strain. 

At the close of the meeting, which lasted tor 
about lire hours, Mr. Kuo Mo-joromarked: 

“This gathering is indeed a small scale Peace Con¬ 
gress. Though we speak in different languages, yet 
w'c have one common language and that is ‘Peace’. 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo then paid homage to “Eour 
(xreat Pillars of World Peace”—Marshall Stalin 
of llussia. Chairman Mao Tso-tung of China, Kim 
II Sung,the leader of the Korean peo])le, and “the 
Great Indian Martyr for Peace, Mahatma Ga udlii,” 
At each name the whole gathering stood up as a 
mark of respect. 

That afternoon we had been, invited to lunch 

T j- bv our Mend Sardar K. M. 

The Indian 

Kliecr Panikkar, at 1 ]>. m. But as the 

iVnee Commitee meeting was prolonged beyond 
expectation we could not reach Sardar Panikkar’s 
place before 2-15 p. m. It was a very pleasant 
afternoon. Sardar Panikkar, Mrs. Panikkar and 
their daughter. Miss Panikkar, all were the 
embodiment of sweetness and hospitality. The 
feast was an excellent diversion after the 
live hours meeting at the Peace Committet^ 
Hoadquaretrs. Mrs. Panikkar had spe dally 
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got Indian dislics pi'epartid for us wMcli Ave all 
muclL appreciated and of Avhicli we, took full 
advantage. Sai'dar Panikkar told ns that the 
Chinese and sjiecially their Prime Minister, Mr. 
Chou En-lai, very much liked Indian Kheer and 
called it “The Eight Treasures Dish” in Chinese 
after its eight principal ingredients. 



CHAPTER IV 

AT PEKING (CONTINUED) 

1. The Labour Movement In China 

Ou the morning of the 4th, some members of 
our Delegation, together w th some delegates 
trom other countries, paid visit to the Peking 
Headquarters of the All-China Pederatiop. of 
Labour. Mr. Li Li-san, Vice-President of the 
All-China Pecleration of Labour, and also the 
Labour Minister of the Central People^s Govern¬ 
ment, warmly received the guests and expi*essed 
Jiis gratikidtj to the working class of various 
countries for its support of the working class and 
of the People’s Government of China. In his 
speech Mr. 1 ji Li-san gave us the following 
information: 

The labour mov<imcut in China was started in 1921. 

fji 1925, the All-Cliina Federation of 
Labour was founded and the struggle 
of the working class deepened. After 
the failure of the Revolution of 1927, the movement 
suffered a severe setback, so much so that the All-China 
Federation of Labour could not function in the cities 
and had to limit its activities to the countryside. It 
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continued so during the next twenty years, and under 
these circumstances tlie People^s • Revolution in China 
<leveloped more as an agrarian and agricultural than as 
an urban and industrial movement. Consequently, t]»e. 
peasants' wing of the Revolution’ became its most 
important wing and the Liberation Army, which 
consisted ma-inly of men from rural areas, liberated tht; 
cities and gave them a new life. In 1948 the sixth All- 
China Laboii]* Congress was lield at Ilarlun und(‘r 
comparatively favourable circumstances and the activi¬ 
ties of the All-China Federation of Labour were revived. 
Pollowing the establishment of the new People's Republic 
in China on 1st October, 1949, tlui labour movement 
rapidly sprcMid throughout the country. Thus it was 
after tJiirty years of hard struggle that the> movement 
came to its own under the leadersliij) of Chainn.ni 
Mao Tse-tung. 

In 1948, the total inorabership of the All-China Fedo 
Membershie J'ation of Labour was 14,40,000. In August 
1951, this membership reached 01,30,977. 
The overwhelming majority of industrial and transport 
workers have already been organised. On the rail wavs 
nearly 94 percent, of the working class have lieen organ¬ 
ised in trade nnions. In the textile industry, the num¬ 
ber of organised workers has reached 86 per cent. 

The following are the figures witli regard to othei* 
important industries : 

Mining industry ... 65 per cent. 

Metal works ... 82 ” ” 

Electric works ... 81 ” '' 
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'Olieinical ... 84 percent. 

Engineering* ... 85 ” ” 

Thif? great <Icvelopm<-ni is <hu^ mainly to the Tracle 

The Trade iTnion I iw Jjaw proniiilgatcd ]jy the Cen¬ 

tral P«o|>lr‘'s Government on Jnni* 

29 th, 1950. 

Here Mr. Hi Li-san dwelt upon some iinpor- 
tent aspects of the Ixadc IlTiioD. Law of New 


Mr. Li lii-sM.n liken g:avc a dciscriptioii of 


Ihe N<^w 
Labour 

Insurance Law 


New 1 .labour Insurance Law ol' 
< liin;i., main tcatui es of wJiick 
are given below : 


Tlie New Labour Insurance Keguhitioiis of the 
People's Kepublie of ( liina <‘airie into operation on MarcJi 
1,1951. Tin‘SO Regulatiois protect workers from the 
inBocnrily of old ug**, disease, dcfith, disabilities and 
permanent injuries. Sf*<*uirty for dependents is also 
sa f<'guarde<l. 

As in tile, ease, of etJier laws of New China, a draft 
of the Regubitions was juiide public as early as Qctobci*, 
1950, All trade union organisations, managements of 
factori<‘s and enterprises, business and industrial circles, 
and people throughout tiie country were invited to 
express their opinion on the draft. The Regulations 
were thoroughly discussed and many new suggestions 
were put forward. The Government Administration 


*Vide Appendix C. 
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Council considered these suggestions and finally passed- 
the present Law on 23rd February, 1951, 

The main benefits Avhich the new Law gives to the 
workers arc as under : 

(1) If a worker or employee is inj nred as a result of 
his work, he is to be provided with all necessary medical 
expenses, hospital fees and the cost of food etc. during 
his treatment. All these expenses are borne by the 
factory management in the case of Government factories 
and b}’^ the owaiers in tlie case of private enterprises. 
Besides this tlie worker has to be paid full wages for the 
wliole period of liis disability. 

(2) Workers and employees disabled or rendered 
incapable of working arc to receive disability pensions 
from the Labour Insurance Fund. The amount ranges 
from GO to 75 per cent, of their regular wages. The 
pension is to continue until the Avorker recovers or, 
if he or she is totally disabled, for the rest of his or 
luvr life. 

(3) Workers and employees, 'who are sick or suffer 
from i\on-occupatioiuil injuilcis, arc paid part of their 
medical expenses by the factory management or by their 
employees. Tliey also get tlu' wliolc or part of tlieir regu¬ 
lar wages for nut mor<" than three months. If they are 
sick for a longer period or for life, they get disability 
pensions from the Labour Insurance Fund, equivalent 
to 20 to 30 per cent, of their normal 'wages. 

(4) If a 'worker dies in the course of his work or 
in consequence of his occupation, the State factory, 
management or the owners of private enterprises bear 
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all the funci’iil expenses. Besides the, trade unions 
concerned will issue from the Labour Insurance Fund 
a monthly pension ranging* from 25 to 50 per cent, 
of his wages to his direct dependents so long as 
necessary. 

(5) III case of workers or employees wlio die of disease 
or 11011-occupational injuries, subsidies arc paid from 
Labour Insurance Fund to cover part of tlieir funeral 
expenses, and tludr dependents get varying sums of 
indiel-payments. 

(6) Retire!lient pensions ranging from o5 to 60“ 
per cent, of regular wages arc paid to men workers 
t.»ver tli(i ag(‘ of 60 and to women workers over the age 
of 50 from Labour Insuraneii Fund. To earn a retirmeiit 
pension a man worker must have worked for 25 years 
and a women worker for 20 years, with a ten year 
I’ccord of scu’vicc in the factory from wliicb be or she 
retires. 

(7) Paid maternity leave of 5G days is given 
to wonKiii Avorkers and employees, apart from maternity 
allowance from the Labour Insurance Fund. 

(8) Workers and employees are entitled to admission 
to institutions financed by the Labour Insurance Fund, 
such as Rest Homes, Sanatoria, Homes for the Disabled 
and Old Age Homes. In the event of a worker's or 
cinployce’s death, his (or her) children have the right to 
enter orphanages. 

The above Labour Insurance benefits arc paid partly 
by the State factory management or owners of private 
enterprises directly and partly from the Labour Insur- 
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aiicc Fund. Every State fiictory manaf^einent or owner 
private enterprise pays tliree jicr cent, of the total pay 
tmII eveiy month to tlie trader miion org'anisation concer¬ 
ned to Ixi deposited in the LalKoni* Insurance Fund. Tliis 
three per cent, is not dedneted fj'om actual waf^es hut is 
paid separately. 

1 here were Labour Insurance Funds even und(n* 
rnidn-iht: Kuomintang*. What luij)pened 

KuuuiinUing ^viis this. Tlic majority of the workers 

received much smaller ovages than at present and eoiu- 
niodity prices were aUvays rising^. As a result most 
workei’s werc^ lialf-starved. They agitated for l.*il)Our 
Wisnrance. The owners of a few factories wcn‘-foi-ced 
!•> adoj)t labour insurance seiieines and establish Labour 
Insurance Funds. But these funds were deducted from 
the workers^ wages, and tlie total amount paid to tl)e, 
Avorkers out of the fund was much less than that deduc¬ 
ted from their wages. 1'hus Labour Insurance l;e(*ame 
another means of robbing the workers. Besidi^s, tlie. 
managers ami owners of enterprises employed these- 
funds in their schemes for disrupting tlie unity of 
the working class. This misuse of the lusuvance 
Funds increased to such an extent that in 1025 tlio, 
workers of some textile, mills in Shanghai had to go on 
a strike to demand the abolition of the then Labour 
Insurance Scheme. In New China all expenses of the 
i^abour Insurance Fund are borne by the managemem t 
or by the owners of the enterprises. Not a penny is 
deducted from the workers' wages. Besides, the adminis¬ 
tration of the Labour Insurance Fund is now completely 
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inllie hands of the Trade Unions, wln’cli administer it in 
accordance the Law. 

In the United States of America as well as Great 
Britain, I^aliour Insurance Funds arc deducted from ih*^ 
workers' wages. In the United States from 1937 to 1944 
a total of 6528 million dollars was taken from tlio 
workers' wages, out of which insurance benefits were 
paid only to the extent of 688 million dollars. Tlie 
enormous amount that remained went liack to enrich 
th(‘. banks iiinl the capitalists. 

In New CfuTui the new Lal>our lnsuranc<5 Law 
applies to all factorit^s and enterprises having 100 or 
more workers or ein{)loyecs. Factories and enterprises 
having less than 100 workers or employees can also 
take advantage of the new Law by spiuhal arrangement. 
The object is to cover every worker in China ly the 
n<iw benefits. 

In Septemlicr 1951, there wore altogether 23, 02, 525 
Ciiiiiirai and Edu- workers enjoying Labour Insurance 
national Artujmtus benefits. If their families are also 
included, the tot.al number of beneficiari<is were about 
ten million. 

30 percent, of the Labour Insurance Fund is allocated 
for collective amenities. A large number of Rest Homes, 
Sanatoria, and Homes lor the Aged and Disabled diave 
already been set up. Most of the factories employing 
women workers liave nurseries attaclu^d to them, where 
their l)nhics aio nursed and taken care of during 
working honir. 

As to educiUioUj in many factories GO to 70 per cent. 
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of workers are attendin^r spare-time clas^ses. There are 
ispeeial middle schools sef, up by the Government for 
workers and peasants. The People's University in 
Peking has special places for AvorkerSy who receive wages 
as usual, so that their livelihood is not affected during 
their period of study. Workers' Talaces of Culture/ 
have been established in o4 big cities. The Peking 
Workers' Palace of Culture is located in the former 
Imperial Palace. In Tientsin tlic former gambling 
palace of foreign imperialists has been converted into a 
Worker's Palace of Culture and Recreation. Neither of 
these two palaces was open to working people formerly. 

Mr. Li Li-stiii further iiiformed UH that soMc 
of the efficient labourers of the Kuomiiitang 
period have risen to high technical posts in the 
present regime, h^or examphb a man who was an 
ordinary labourer for ohirfcy years in the Elec¬ 
tricity Gcueratiiig Soation vJo Peking is now 
working as the Head of the Electricity Genera¬ 
ting Station, lie cojioinued : 

Daring the past two years, many thousands of model' 
labourers and outstanding Avorkers have become indus¬ 
trial leaders and administrators. In 1950 alone more 
than 7000 miners were promoted to the posts of section 
chiefs, technicians and managers. On the railways more 
than 12400 workers have taken up administrative posts 
since the Liberation. The Chinese working class are 
noAV applying their minds to the most complicated pro¬ 
blems concerning production. In 1950, no less than 2487& 



Workers reading in the Library of the Workers’ Palace of Culture, Peking 
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workers' inventions and rationalisation proposals were 
adopted by Chinese industry, thus greatly accelerating 
the restoration and development of China's economy. 

Wages during the Kuomintang da^^s Averc calculated 
in terms of the paper currency. In those days the rise 
in the prices of commodities so rapid that a Avorkcr, 
who received his wages in the inorning, often found that 
as soon as he reached the marke,t the value of his wages 
had been reduced by 50% or mure. The ncAv Govern- 
nient stabilised the prices wi;iun six months of their 
taking charge and have since then brought about in 
them a steady fall. TJiey also directed that all wages 
be calculated in terms of foodgraiiis and otljer com¬ 
modities. 

As a result of all this, industry and communications 

Increased Produc- have greatly surpassed the level of the 
lion Kuomintang days. The production 

of iron, steel, coal, cotton goodb a ad paper in particular 
liave all greatly surpassed the j uak level of the Kuoniin- 
tang. In this increase of prounotion, emulation cam¬ 
paigns have also played a great part. Over 22^f}0,000 
workers are taking part in tliis Emulatio]i Drive for in¬ 
creasing tlieir country's wcaltm Workers themselves 
have submitted tens of thousands of rationalisation pro¬ 
posals for raising labour productivity. To give an 
illustration, recently a girl spinner, named Ho Chien- 
hsiu, worked out a new method for cutting down cotton 
wastage. By adopting her meihod, China will save in 
one year a value equal to tlic year iy output of a textile 
mill with 50,000 spindles. Aiinust all factories ^and 
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euterprisos have their Model Workers, who have made 
similarly valuable contributions to production. 

Tim Central Pt^ople s Government invited 147 Nation- 
, , a l Model Workers or Heroes of Labour 

to the National Day Celebrations ot 
Isl (October, TJjI. They \ver»^ all giviui an honoured 
place near the seat of Chairman Mao Tsc tun^’. In the 
past they w'cre slaves of th.c machine. Now they eoutrol 
ami iin]n*ove. the ma<•llim^ fhc'y are th(‘ honoured ot 
ihi‘ nation. 

Mr. Li Li-saii iiiroriual us in the course ot* 
ills sjpoocii that th<j Aruericau bloekade had 
.a*ivo;i great iaij-iOtus to Ouiueso iiidusury and 
had holjpod iu in.er4‘:i,s.‘ of producoiou. ilo fiu*- 
lh(u* said : 

Chinese workers liave absolutely no fear of American 
lorees. They liuniourously call them ^‘Paper Tigers'*. 

Pedbre. the Liberation, there was a groat difference 
between the wages of men workers 
and of nomen workers. After the 
Liberation equal pay for equal work has been 
guaranteed by the constitution. Women can now' 
take up any profession they like. \Vc have now women 
locomotive drivers and women engineers. 

Under the Kuomintang regime, wages were generally 
very low and differed in different industries. The new 
People's Government ordered that the minimum wage 
«»f an ordinary unskilled labourer should be enough to 
support at least two persons. This comes to about 200 
catties of rice per month. In the raihvay service an 
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ordinary unskilled lalxuiror jj;ct.s 400 catties of foodgrains 
jM i* month and this can easily su]>]M)rt four persons, Ju 
^State-owned coal mim^s tie wa^’v.s of ordinary unskilh^l 
labourers come to 4f>0 c.attics ol‘ foodgrains per month. 
In the textile mills, lh(‘ wages of ordinary unskilh‘(i 
labourers are 510 catti(‘s of ibodgrains per month. In 
tlu^ cas(i of telecomninnicalion woi'kers, it is GMO catties 
of foodgrains per mouth, lii IN-king, the vvag<‘s are 
from IG to 40 % high(‘r owing lo l<»cal conditions. 

All wages, though calc ulated in te rms of foodgrains, 
arc*, paid in the form of cMii rc/iicy uoU^s according to the 
prices prevailing at tlie time*; this inodes of]»aynient guar- 
atitee.s tlie work(5r againsi ihc* prejndical eifeets of in¬ 
flation. There is, liowt-N cr. ut» dangiir of inflation in 
(hina today. 

A skilled workia* gels c.»n an average about 7i)C 
eattiesof foodgrains per nu»nth.Tc^chiiieians and Engineers 
get upto 1700 catties jKU'nicmth. Those with very speevial 
<|ualifications sometimes get ;)0% more as an allowanee. 
In the case of a few oxjKvrts and specialists, tlieir salaries 
ai*e fixed by the (TOverument. 

lleforc the Liberation, tlic mnployees of banks got 
much higher salaries than the employees of ordinary 
factories. Sometimes it was a hundred times highei*, 
This was the result of Cliina's scmi-(*.olonial economy at 
tlutt time. But now the dift'erence, is much less, lii 
Slate Banks the salary paid to an ordinary worker is 
ncore or less the same as that paid to a worker in a 
factory. But in some private banks it is still 10 or 
even 20 times the salary of an ordinary worker in a 
iactory. 
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The salaries of pi'ofcssors in nniversitios are the 
same as those of engineers and teehnieians in factories. 
They arc generally 1,000 to l,fj00 catties of rice , per 
month. In collcgcjs and schools the salaries of teachers 
generally range between 8tK) and 1,200 catties of 
foodgrains per month. 

Every worker, who is luemher of a Trade Union, 
has to pay a ineinbership fee equivalent to one per cent, 
of the wage he or she gets. 

In reply to quo.stion.s by Dr. V. K. 11. Y. liao 
Questions and Prof. Nirraul Biiatbicbaryti, 

Answ erw Di-stin said that the Chinese 

workers have fall right to sirike work, but they 
never think of using that right at present, firstly, 
because every worker in China thinks it his duty 
to speed up production as much as possible, and 
secondly, because in case of anj^ minor griev¬ 
ances that iny crop up, the eouciliation procedure 
provided by the Government proves quite suffi¬ 
cient for the removal of those grievances. Mo 
also said that the Labour Tribunals in China 
are appointed by the Labour Bureau of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Government. 

In reply to another question Mr. Li Li-san 
said that the puces of foodgrains have been 
steadily coming down in Chimi during the last 
two years. Prices in October 1951 could on au 
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ayerage be put at 1,000 p. c. per catty. This 
is equivalent to about three and a half seers of 
fbodgrains'for one rupee. Thus it will bo noted 
that while the wage of an ordinary unskilled 
labourer in China today comes to about Rs. 87/- 
per month, the salary of an engineer or 'a 
technician in a factory comes to about Rs. 370/- 
per month. 


2. The JUditcational System 

The same morning, i. e. on October 4th, an¬ 
other batch of our Delegates visited two schools 
run by the Peking Municipality, the Eiguth 
Middle School and the Second Primary Scnoot. 
The Principals of the Schools warmly received 
us, treated us to tea and refreshments, showed us 
round and gave us all information that they con¬ 
sidered necessary or we asked for about their 
respective institutions. 

The number of students in the Middle School 

. was about 900. There wei’e six 

A Middle , , ^ ,, , 

School grades or what we call classes in 

India, and 21 sections. These 
six classes were comparable to the 6th, 7th, 8th, 
9th and 10th classes of our Indian High Schools, 
and the llth class mentioned in some of our new 
9 
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schenioif. TJie School \viis the equivuhiiit of oiir 
Higher SeooD.dary Schools, Tiu^ luimbcr of 
teachers was 78. It was a hetys’ school. 
Similarly, there are some girl >’middh' schools 
al o in China. JJSut we wei'e told that in most 
middle schools in New China tlxHTi is co-educa¬ 
tion now. 


Ooi text hooks have been iT 2 )IaciHl by new 
text books selecic'd by the new 
educational authorities, the great 
objective being to create in the students ‘a 
patriotic spirit’ and at tlu' same time ‘an 
i.ntcnialioiK:l spirit’. lhi])ils are taught “to love 
all [)ea.ce-l(n ing people of the; world and to 
symputhist^ nith peoples, rtevolutionary moveme¬ 
nts in all eomitrii'S”. Iloth tlic ttaichers and the 
pupils inoe a great rtvspect for their leadeiv 


New Tc.xt. Itcok 


Chairman Mao Tse-tnng, and are full of 
(mthusiasm tor tlie New I’eojile’s llegime. The 
Principal was satisfied with tin' results obtained 
dmdng the hisi two yeai’s. He told us that it 
was their effort to instil in the minds of the 


pu])ils a “common knowledge of revolutionary 
theories and a basic knowledge of scientific 
theories”, 'The relations hetwiKui pupils and 
teachers appeared to be very good and cordial. 
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Tlie lower tlifoo classes are called Junior 

. Middle Classes and tlie upper 

throe are called Sen’or Middle 
Classes. The tui tion fee charged from Junior 
Middle students is to catties of millet for a term 
of six months wiiich comes to slightly over Rs. 9/-. 
and that Iroin Senior Middle students is 50 catties 
of inillet, L r. slightly over !»'<. IG/-. for the same 
period. 

Aboui. 20 per Cimt. of the ])uj)ils wore Irom 
p risant l imilies and about 5(5 per cent, were 
from the working class. Children of poor fami¬ 
lies wore taught free. Tiu' percentage of free 
sliips was 28.1. Besides .sonu! Avere half free. The 
Peo})lo’s Govm'nment allots 11900 catties of 
millet ])cr month lor the ]>oor students of the 
school. 


The students fully participate in the social 
Extra- political activities of the 


Curricular 

Activities 


nation. Th(> students of this 
school collected 20,000 signatures 
for the Stockholm Peace Appeal and wrote 11,000 
letters during the year to Chinese volunteers 
fighting in Korea on behalf of their relatives at 
home. During their annual winter vacation, the 
pupils ol‘the school did propaganda work for 
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the “Aid Korea and Resist American Aggression 
Campaign”. Students hare, with the consent 
of the school authorities, period cally taken part 
in national constructire activities. 

The School has a Students’ Council, a Pioneer 
Organisation and a Democratic Youth League 
of the students. 


Parents and guardians are kept informed of 
the activities and health of their Avards. Perio¬ 
dical meetings ai’e also arranged Avith parents 
and guardians wherein they may criticise the 
system of education or make sugg(«tions for its 
improvement. 

Most of the students JiAu^ in the school 
dormitories. Eacli dormitory 
oimitoncs accommodates six students. The 

beds are constructed one ahoAO tlwi other as in 
our radway compartments, and the students go 
up with the help of a small staircase. Six 
reading desks, six small chairs, tAvo cabins for 
keeping personal belongings, Avash basins, 
cups, towels etc. are provided in each dormitory. 
There is a special room for music, dancing and 
dramatic classes with a piano in a corner. 
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In each class there is a fixed jieriod for 
manual work. All students also 

Studenfs work in turns on agricultural 

larms. In the students’ ro ^ms 
there were beautiful paindngs and sketches by 
the students depicting war scenes and rural 
sceneries. We also saw wall newsiiapers. The 
iibary contained 5063 books on various subjects, 
including the natural sciences, social science, 
language, literature, philosophy, history, 
geograpliy, Marxism and the teachings of Mao 


Tse-tung. 

Every school in China has a distinguishing 
badge of its own and the student Pioneers make 
it a point to present a badge to each visitor. 


In a particular class, we put a - few questions 
to some of tlie students. Below are the questions 
and answers: 

Q. Suppose Stalin’s head turns and he 
invades China, what will you do ? 
Quick came the answer : That can never 
happen. 

Q. Who was Shakespeare ? 

A. An English playwright. 

Q, Who is Nehru ? 

A. An Indian leader. 



orilNA TOl'Ar 


13 J. 

Q. Wiint is ilie toaeliin^ of Conf'ueitis ? 

A. All dogmas and useUvss jiliil'^opliv. 

All c^ass rooms wore provided willi maps of 
Korea and porl rails of Stalin .and Mao .and .also 
with sidt.al)le moito(;s. "W^Ik'H ns? Cj'i cred a (dtiss 
room, the students got up ami .started el.apping. 
They .all appc^aiaal very happy .and jolly. 
During tin; intei'val wa* s;nv them pl.a.ying 
and dancing, ,1/ife appe.ared to he bubbling 
up in in'('ry boy. Thoiy ire.al.ed the uiembi'rs 
of our Delegation in .such .an atTeetiouaie 
and liunili.ar vvaiy th.at we senaued to be no 
strangei's to ilunn. The sch.')!)l iuui <a uniform— 
white shli'ts, blue trousers, red ,se.ar,*i! lika; our 
scouts and canvass .shoes. 'I'iie dormitories Avei'O 
.simple, neat and cle.an, so also were ihe 
b.athrooms .and the kitchens. 

In Chima, according to ilie now scheme, 
Tlie Now educ.ation Ix'irins .at the a,ge of 

&hemo three. Erom thv('c to seven the 

child remains in the Nur-seiy School and in thci 
Kindergarten School. Ih-om .seven to twelve, 
five year.s are passed in the Ih imary Scliool. 
After that three years are .sjxmt in the Junior 
Middle School and another three in the Senior 
Middle School. At the age of 18, the student 
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eiatcps either the University or some Technioum 
for another four or five years. Last of all come 
the llesc.irch Institutes, finishing the entire cou¬ 
rse of study at tJie ago of 25. Vocational Middle 
School.s, such as the Polytccimic, Normal schools. 
Medical schools, etc., cover the same jicriod as 
the two grades of the Middle Schools. Spare time 
schools and sliort-terrn schools for adults, 
workers and peasants are (piite .separate 
and cover the same ])eriod as the eleven 
year.< of tlie Primary and Middle Schools; 

'I’hi! Primary Seliool that wo visited that 
A Primary iDcluded a Kidergarten also. 

School The number of students was 1188, 

including both boys and girls. Tliore were ^inall 
chairs and tables for children. A model nursery 
showed the children how seeds like those of 
beaus, onion and spinach geiminate. There 
was a toy-room with dolls reclining on small 
beds, small cycles, wooden squares for building 
pictures, and other toys representing animals, 
mountains, rivers, cities and iiuman beings. Soms 
of thepictui'es showed the people of various corm- 
trios and the different kinds of dresses worn by 
them. Them was a libi'ary with 20,000 picture- 
books. These picture books were hung on tho 
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wall in one row for tlic children to pick up when 
they liked. After seeing the pictures the children 
pLaced the books back in their proper places. 

There was a music-room with musical ins¬ 
truments and fancy dresses for the children to 
play .dramas. We heard trom the children folk 
songs accompanied with dancing and clapping. 
One of thes(j Chinese songs appeared very in¬ 
teresting. The name of the song was Find 
Friends. The question was raised in the song 
"Where is my friend ?” and the next line 
i*eplied, “My friends are everywhere." Muscial 
training is given to children one horn every 
day and the children greatly enjoy it. There 
is also a small zoo of various kinds of animals. 
In th(i natural science room there is special 
aiT’angement for audio-visual education. Small 
wooden trays are provided on CA Ci’y table lor the 
children to thi*ow the mendings of pencils. They 
never scatter them here and there. There, is a 
mobile Libraiy containing comparatively serious 
reading material with which childern help 
themselves when they like. Lastly, there was an 
excellent playground with innumerable objects 
of diversion, amusement and excercise, suiied for 
the young folks. The class rooms had very little 
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novelty about them except the pictures of Stalin 
tiad Mao and decorations by the children. 

According to the information we received 
that day, upto 1903, the educa- 

Kow^ystems system of China was 

old and archaic, unsuited to 
modern conditions. In 1903 some reforms were 
Ih'st undertaken. This was an effort to pattern 
CJiineso education on Japanese lines. There were 
again some reforms in 1913 on the same lines 
In 1922 new reforms were introduced with 
tlie American educational system as model. 
These continued upto 1949. the end of the 
Kuomintang regime. Education throughout that 
Ijoriod ignored the needs of the broad labouring 
masses. It was semi-feudal and semi-colonial and' 
ai best producer of agents for keeping down 
i lu! people in the interests of feudal landlords, 
bureaucratic capitalists and foreign imperialists. 
Majoiity of the educated jieople had little sym¬ 
pathy for the toiling millions and still less in 
common with them. Tne masses considered the 
then educational institutions “Eo'-eign Hulls of 
Learning” and the few' farsighted leaders called 
the entire system a “Cultural agression against 
China”. Many boys and girls, after finishing 
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their educa ion in the Chines(? colleges and uni- 
vorsifciiis, which wore then mostly manned and 
control!lid by American missionaries, went to 
Britain oi- America to complete their study and 
returned o ily to become better ‘officials’ I More 
than 86 pu cent, of the people remain-d illite¬ 
rate. Yet, most of the graduates were faced with 
unemployment. 

Some peasants opened their own separate 
schools as iai’iy as in 1027. But the ;Tiow system 
of educatio I, which belongs to tin worhi ng 
masses a id serves their needs, really began in 
1949. Af'!. u* the liberation of 1919, the leaders 
of New China felt that their country’s education 
•‘roquiivd i hrough house-cleaning and reorien¬ 
tation”. I i was necessary for the educatiorud 
system to servo the construction ne ds of the 
countrv. Further, schools had to be opened 
specially t^ meet the requirements of workers 
and p visants. I’liie old type of i-ntellectuals 
had also to b e re-educated. The following four 
main steps w we taken : 

(\) A large number of spai'e-time primaiy 
Pour Main schools and spare-time middle 
Steps schools and short-term primaiy 

and middle schools for peasants and workers and 
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for adults in various professions and for cadriJs 
engaged in the nation’s construe ti\''e acfeivioies, 
\v<'i*e opened. Classes with tlu; same objective 
wei-e also opened in the colleges jind univei*sities. 
^Jdie number of students in such spare-time and 
short-term institutions has already reached tens 
of millions. 

(2) Instead of insistence on the passim; of 
jiarticular examinations for admission to univer¬ 
sities, colleges and other simillar institutes, it 
was decided that all thosci, who in the eves of 
the admiifing authorities arci fit to benefit 

higher education, should be admitted. 
The age limit for .students was also made flexible. 
In pre-Liberation China admission to universities 
was only possible after an examination test. 

(3) A large number of t'oeational schools 
wore established for training h'chidcal per- 
soiuiel for fields of industry, commerce, com¬ 
munication, agriculture, trausjiort, medicine, bank¬ 
ing, and cooperative enterprises, ’rhere are short¬ 
term schools also for this purpose wdth special 
training com'ses. This is meant to satisfy the 
mgent need of the country for cadios. 

(4) Special Political Training Schools hs:ve 
been established for both young and old intel- 
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lectuals. One of tlxo aims of .tliesc institutions 
is, tlie “ideoli^ical remoulding of all tlic different 
types of intellectuals”. Hundreds of thousands 
ot people have already tahen their course at 
these schools. In these schools people get a 
systematic course in Marxism, Leninism and the 
teachings of Mao Tse-tung, and are taught “to 
pi'actise criticism and self-criticism to rid 
themselves of thoughts which are unscientific 
and reactionaiy”. They are believed to be’the 
newest typo of schools in the world. 

In 1951 there were more than 440,000 Pri- 
]\Iass Educa- mary Schools with over 37 mil- 

*■1''" lion students. Pesides these the 

number of peasant adults, who had joined 
regular schools or short-tenn. winter schools, was 
35 million. The number of industrial workers 
studying in spare-time schools was one and a 
half million. 

To re-educate the old type of intellectuals, new 
lle-e.ducatin{? revoludonary colleges have been 

the Educated established, where several hmt- 

dreds of thousands have alreay received re¬ 
education and over 400,000 ai-e enthusiastically 
“remoulding their ideology.” There were 6,100 
senior Middle Schools, comparable to Indian 
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Higher Secondary Schools, with an enrolment of 
Gver 15,70,000. The number of universities and 
special training instioites was 201 wiih an 
enrolment of 1,28,000. In the army, in the 
peoples organisations and in the Government 
departments, general education is given for tAvo 
hours a day. The Educational Woiker*’ Trader 
Union of China has a membershii) of over a 
million. 


In two bri('f years the former feai‘ of unem- 
Wipiiig out ployment after gi*aduation from 
Illiteracy. college or the university has 

been completely swcjpt aAvay. The position, in 
fact, is entirely revensod. The demand for 
graduates lo teach in the Senior Middle 
Schools is very gretit; ander'ery Government 
department wants qualified men. The univer¬ 
sities and colleges can not train up as many 
yonng men as the Govenunent and the coimtry 
require. The chief aim of all new educa¬ 
tion in the inculcation of patriotism atid of 
the idea of internationalism. Ileforms in the 
cuiTieula and coiu’ses of study axo the central 
steps in tliis edxicational revolutioxi.. Over a mil¬ 
lion Chinese patriotic teachers aio now busy in 
spreading education in their country, while 
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niiotliei* luilliou are imder traiiiiu!^. Tliey am 
determined to wi]«.‘ out illiteracy from tlie 
country. CMna hopes to achieve this hapjiy 
result by 1957. 

3. ’i'ln'ot'ijh Cultvre 

On i.lie tH'i'uiny of the tth of (Jetoher, ayo 
were again (nitertaiiied to a long and interesting 
]»rngraui]ne of music and dance. It began 

Avif.h four iiis|)iring songs of New China 
sung in a grand chorus. I’iies.; songs av(! 
(1) The Eastern Sky i.s Redd oni ug, (2) Hail to our 
I’atheidand, (3) lioug IIa'c the People’s Leader, 
and (1) TJie Peoples of the Whole World are of 
< liu^Wind. Ijaler t hey pi'esented («icli of oiu* dele¬ 
gates Avith gramophone records of tiie second and 
foui'th of iheso songs. U’Jien Avas sung iho 
Chinese ada])tation of the Russian song ‘Cantata 
to Stalin’. VlVer this AAas played the classical 
Chinese'Swoj-d l);i,nce’ This aa*. is followed by three 
solos: (1) Nanni Wan, (2) Picshiug a Bari*ow, 
(3) llarA'est; in Autumn. Then we had the 
‘ Dance of the Artillery ]Vlen’ aci^ompanied by 
military music, and again followed by three 
solo-s : (1) Song of the Dawn, (2) March of ‘ 
World Democratic Youth, (3) Stalin I/cads us to- 
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Communi'^m. After thesii solos, we liad a 
concert of folk music. It Avas peculiarly Cliinese 
music aud included tlic tiiilk music of North. 
CJiina. Then we had an intovmissioii of strings 
and wood winds. Last cami? the very interest¬ 
ing folk dar cos of Chinese Nadonalities which 
included : (1) lied Star Daiuic, (2) Tihetan 
Dance, (3) Dance of Xalional Minorities, (4) 
Mongolian Dance, (")) Uighur Sjuing Dance, (6) 
( ■iiineso Yangko Danci; and tlie (7) National 
Liiity Dance. All tlu'se Icfi. 111)011 the mind a 
deep impre.ssion of the wonderful unity ot 
llioughi., teeling and culture which New China 
is developing ins])itc of. and through the 
nudtiplicity of its ]*ac(‘s and customs. 

4. Chiuone Kltiidi 

At Doking we W'in'e informed that there was 
a market in the city ivlu're from 6 a. m. 
to 9 a. m. only hand-w’OAivn cloth was sold. 
Early on the morning of the 5th of October, 
Dr. J. 0. Kum;u*appa, Mrs. Hannah Sen, Shri 
Piumshottam Prasad and myself went to see 
tliis market. It was about a couple of miles 
from our Hotel, The market is called Twig 
tShao Shih. Weavers from villages come there 
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overy raorning, offer their produce for sale for 
three hours and then go hack to their villages, 
leaving most of the unsold pieces in adjacent 
stores. We saw there thousands of pieces, some 
woven out of mill yarn, and some out of hand- 
spun yarn, hut all hand-woveii. The Chinese 
have a special name for hand-spun hand-woven 
■cloth; they call it Tkupu as we call it Khadi. 
There we found white thupit cloth as 
well as coloured thupu cloth, in single 
colour as well as in various designs. Some of us 
bought a few of these pieces. The prices were 
very much like those in India. A brown piece 
of about 12 yards cost us lls. 18/- and a blue 
piece of the same length cost us about Es. 14/-. 
Both were very closely woven. The blue cloth 
is the same which was called ‘Poor man’s cloth’ 
in Old China, but which is now almost the 
Chinese national uniform. The Government 
gives full encouragement both to hand-weaving 
and hand-spinning. They have appointed special 
instructors, who go about the countryside and 
teach people how to spin good and durable yarn 
on the village spinning wheels. 

Later some of us visited a Bailway Exhibi¬ 
tion, held in the Cultural Palace, which showed 



A wood cut showing a woman r.pinning-instructor, teaching village women 
how to spin ^By courtesy, “ People’s China 
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the restoration and development of the railway 
system in New China since the Liberation. 
They also visited the famous Peking Library. 

5. JJnioersities in Peking 

In 1h<; afternoon of the 5th of October \ro 
„ . , visited two famous Peking ITn'i- 

National . . ° 

Tsing Hwti versities. The first ot these av:is 

University National Tsing Hwa Univer¬ 

sity. It was founded as a college in 1911, and 
was then called the Tsing Hwa College. This 
College was manned and controlled by Americans 
who used it for American imperialistic purposes. 
It was explained to us how American teachers 
nnd professors pursuaded Chinese students to 
forget the Chinese language and literature and 
to adopt Englisli as their cultural and educa¬ 
tional language. They wore taught to adopi. 
American maimers and to look upon the Ameri¬ 
cans as their ideal. 

In 1925 the new revolutionary party took 

The University possession of the Tsing Hwa 
Follows " College, enlarged it, converted it 
the Revolution ^ University and ‘nationa¬ 

lised’ it. In 1927 came the Japanese regime, which 
was in turn followed by the Kuomintang regime. 
10 
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lluriug all tUat period tlie Tsliig l£\va Uiiivoiv 
sltyhad a wonderful career. The Chmese authori¬ 
ties of the University, instead of handing over 
tiie University to their foreign or reactionary 
masters, mad<‘ it a mobile university. Duinng 
twenty years th(' University travelled several 
thous.avid miles. It would (establish its head¬ 
quarters at a certain plaei', and w'hen that place 
too was captured by tlu' .lapanese or the 
JCuomintaiig retietuuuiries, thrs Univei'sity autho¬ 
rities would shift thi^ir headquarters to some 
other plac(i, and so on. But they inaintaiued 

the revolut ionarv character of the iaistitntioii. 

1' 

Its stud('nts and professors took an active part 
in all tin' i-evolntionary mov ements of Chinti. 
Since the Liberation of Pelcing, the University 
has re-established itself in Peking. It has now 
various departments with difftreut colleges. The 
total number oE students wheii we visited it 
was 3,400 ; and t he number of professors was 
400. The Universitv Librarv contained 3,24,000 
volumes iii Chinese and 1,09,000 volumes in 
various Emopean languages. Oire special feature 
of this university was that it had a number of 
exchange students from various New Democra¬ 
cies, who had come there to learn Chinese lang¬ 
uage, history and literature; 'lUe felt very much 
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obliged to Mr. Cliou Pei-yuan, Dean of the 
University, for Ids kind liospitality and the 
atfeolionate interest that Jie took in showing us 
roKuil. The students, as in oslier universities, 
vv(iro full of life ;i,nd ajipeared to be imbued 
Avitli the three revolutionary priiudiiles—honesty, 
simplicity, and service of tlie people—luontioiK’d 
in China’s* Common lb*ograTnm('. 

Our visit thii same aftornixm to the Yenching 


American 

Aggression 

Tiirougli 

Yenching 

University 


University provisd even more 
imporianl. This University was 
i^stablished in with funds 

mainly collected in America. The 


leaders of New China admit that miwiy priv'ate 


^Vmericans must havti contributed to those funds 


in a spirit of real friendship for China; but, as 
•later events showi'd, this giKidwill was siX)n 
twisted to imperialist ends. American imperialism 
: began to use the Yenching University, as it was 
|using other missionary institutions in China, not 
jonly as an instrument of ‘cidtural aggression’ 
ihut also as a weapon for political and economic 
i domination. Chinese students were trained not 
[for the service of their own country but for 
[carrying out American designs through govern- 
Iment service and political activities. All student 
♦Vide A^eiTdix A. 
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orgaHisatons in the University were treated as 
antagonistic to the University Administration, 
and all the key posts in the Administration were 
held by Americans. Chinese Deans were appointed, 
but they had no real voice. In subtle and insi¬ 
dious ways, Chinese students were taught to 
worship all things American and disparage 
their owii culture and traditions. 

An American, Dr. Leighton Stuart, who had 
been born hi Hangchow and who was fond of 
telling both students and teachers that he 
“considered himself a Chinese", was the Presi¬ 
dent and virtual dictator of the University Irom 
1919 to 1949, when he was suddenly raised to 
the position of the United States Ambassador to 
Kuomintang China, just at the time when the 
war between the People’s Liberation Army and • 
the Kuomintang Government was about to begin. 
Professor Yen Ching-yueh, a Chinese Professor 
of Y(mching, drafted a telegram sent by certain 
Shanghai groups congratulating Dr. Stuart on his 
appointment. Later in 1948, eighteen Peking 
and Tientsin Professors of institutions manned 
and financed by Americans sent a telegram to 
the United States Government urging them to 
continue to aid the Chiang Kai-shek clique 
against the People’s Army. Nieh Ohung-chi, 
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anotUer ProfessoT of the Yenching University 
was one of the signatories to this telegram. 

A Chinese writer has rightly said that in such 
an atmosphere it is no wonder that after four 
years of steady indoctrination at the University, 
many students began to worship the “American 
way of life”; the real wonder is that so many 
alumni of this University, even in those days, 
.saw through this conspiracy and joined the 
patriotic and revolutionary national movement. 

In 1948 when the People’s Liberation Army 
was still outside Peking, some students and pi'o- 
fessors of Yenohing approached Chairman M ao 
T.se-tung with the request that the Yenching 
University be taken oA’^er and run as a Chinese 
Xatioiial University. American funds were, of 
course, failing. The People’s Government sup- 
])lied Yenohing with some funds specially to 
maintain engineering education. But for a long 
time the New Government did not interfere 
in the management of the University. 

The crisis came when in December, 1950, the 
Liberation of United States Government ordered 
the University tho freezing of all Cliinese assets 
in America. The University’s annual budget 
amounted to 3,60,000 United States dollars. 80% 
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ui: wliicli came from America. Tlio UniTersity 
limds deposited in. America were frozen. Tlnis in 


Pebruary, 1951, the Peojjlo’s Government Ixad 
no alternaLive but to take oA’or tbe financing of 


the Univer.sity. 

Now the whol(5 atmospherii of the Yenching 
Its Pre.sent TJuiver.sity is changed. Its Presi- 
d(mt Dr. C. W. Lull is oiuf 
of New China’s leading (educationists. Yen¬ 


ching professoi's are now among the first to r<i- 
fitto the slanders that are jmblished in American 
papers against New China. They are also fore¬ 
most in protesting against the lies of United 
States delegates at the TJ. N. O. about students, 
schools and churches in New China. Yenching 
students are enthusiastically dt^voting themscd- 
vcs to the "Resist America and Aid Korea” 
movement. At a mass meeting on March 8,1951 
after thr(5e weeks of free and frank discussion, 
men like Professor Nieh Chung-chi and Professor 
Yen Ching-yueh confessed how they had been led 
into false .steps by the American education they 
had received and expressed I'egret for thdr jiast 
deeds. 

The whole cmTiculum of the University 
has been reform(jd. Marxist history of social 
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development and Mao Tse-tiing’s Nero 
Nenwcracrj are taught, to all students. The 
depaidmcnt of Economics has scrapped all 
courses in capitalist economic theoiaes and con¬ 
centrated on such 2 )ractical t hings as coopera¬ 
tives, foreign trade, banking, and statistics. The 
department of Political Science has been 
extended. In Sociology, the problems of China^s 
National Minorities and labour relations have 
been given an important place. The department 
of Journalism was formerly considered “the 
most Americtin department of all”. It relied 
entirely oji American text books and turned 
out graduates more familiar with American 
newspa 2 )er piac lice than with Chinese. All this 
is now changed. Typical American coiirses, such 
as Advertising, Management and Public Opinion 
Analysis, have bsaiii dropped. Students are given 
the fundamental training neiided for New China’s 
journalism. Even the department of Western 
Languages is now headed by a Chinese Woman 
Professor, Chao Lu-su, with a staff of sixteen 
Chinese teachers as well as one'French, one Eng¬ 
lish, one llussian and two American tesichers. 
The College of Engineering with mechanical, 
oivil and .chemical faculties is receiving special 
attention. The Central Peoples Government has 
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oilcred to support tlie School of lieligion also. 
The Chinese Christian leaders have decided to 
make Chinese churches self-supporting and self- 
governing. The Government guarantees full 
freedom in religious matters as laid down in 
the Common Programme.* The University 
Christian Pellowship meets Avoekly for worshijA 
and discussion. 

The number of students has increased from 
700 to about 1,500. 

Under the old regime the charge wns hurled 
against Yenching that it Avas an "aristocratic” 
institution for the rich. Koav students fj*om 
Avorkers and j)easant classes are increasing in 
number and juaking Yenching a truly Peojde’s 
I'niA'ersity. 35% of the students are gii-ls. The 
j lumber of teachers is IOC, out of which one- 
fuurth are women. The highest salary, in the 
University jiaid to its Ib’csident is 1,300 catties 
of millet per month, Avhich comes to about 
Us. 350/- in Indian currency. It is practically 
the same as in other iiniversitii's of New Chimi. 

*Vide Apjwntlix A. 
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On the night of the 5th of October we 
■ witnessed a Chinese play in the Central Peoples 
Hall. It was the story of Liang Shan-po and 
Chu Ying-tai, a romantic legend prevalent in 
many parts of China. Chu Ying-tai, the daughter 
of an aristocratic family sees through a window 
young students going out for the prosecution 
of their studies. The idea of going for her 
studies away from home occurs to her. Her 
lather is too stubborn about the matter, as it 
Afould bo against the family traditions. The 
girl dresses herself like a man, runs away from 
Jku' house, enters an academy and begins to live 
Arith a young student, Liang Sl)an-])o. Por three 
years they live together as brothers, Liang Shan- 
po always believing that Chu Ying-tai was a boy. 
The father of the girl comes to knoAV it and 
calls the girl homt?. She goes; but Avhile going 
takes her teacher’s Avife into confidence and 
r<^q^uests her to serve as a match-maker between 
lier and Liang Shan-po. At her home she is' 
forced by her father to engage herself to an 
aristocrat against her will. Just before the 
marriage Liang Shan-po also reaches Chu Ying- 
tai’s place for marrying her, but he is shocked 
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at the news of the engagement and dies after 
his reiurn home. On the cive of the marriage 
ceremony, the girl goes to Liang Shau-po’s grave 
and offers sacrifices. In riisponse to her prayers 
there is thunder and ligJitning; the grave craehs 
oi)on; and she idunges hersidf into it. Suddenly 
the couple are reincarnated as a pair of hnttor- 
flies, fluttering and dancing in the air. 

It was a protest against old feudal traditions 
and incompatible marriages. -The whole play 
was most beautifully enacted and yet even in 
this play there u'as nothing in the slighti'st 
d(>greo indecent or objectionable. 

7. Hole of IJ'riters and Artistn 

On the morning of the 0 th of October th()re 
was a meeting at the Peking Hotel under the 
auspices of the All-China Pederation of Litera¬ 
ture and Art Circles. Mr. Chou Yang, Vice- 
Alhairman of the Federation presided. Writers 
and artists from various delegations attended 
'the meeting. Dr. Mulk llaj Auand, Mr. It. 
K. Karanjia, Mr. Khwaja Ahmad Ahbas, Prof. 
Nirmal Dhattacharya, Prof. Mohammad Mu- 
jeeb and Shi i Matadeen Bagheria represimted 
the Indian Delegation. 
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TJie Prosidant, in the course of his welconu- 
address dwelt on the part that writers and 
artists of China had played in promoting the 
cause of the revolution and the causi; of peace. 
He outlined the development of Chinese litera¬ 
ture and art since the May 4 Movement of 1910 
and said that Chinese writers and artists were 
now following to the best of their ability the 
udvice that Mao Tse-tung gave them at Yiman 
in 1942. Mao Tse-tung had said that the role 
of writers and artists really consisted in serving 
the cause of the people. He had exhorted tie ■ 
poets, the novelists, the (Essayists, the critics and 
all other workers in the field of art and litera¬ 
ture to draw their inspiration from the joys and 
sulferings of the common people. 

Madame Ting Ling, the well known Chinese 
jxovelist urged that all gri^at literature and art 
must grow out of the fertile soil of the lifi* of 
the masses. 

The meeting then adjourned till the after¬ 
noon when the European and Asian delegations 
met separately to discuss their respective pro¬ 
blems. 

The afternoon Asian group meeting was 
attended by Dr. Mulk E-aj Anand and Prof. 
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Nirmal Bliattacliarya. Dr. Mulk Raj Anand and! 
Madame Ting Ling took part in the discussion. 
Dr. Mulk Raj pointed out that he was the fotin- 
der and Vice-President of the Progressive Wri- 
tta-s Association in India and described the role 
of progressive writers in his country. There was 
some discus.sion in which the famous Russian 
writer Elia Ehrenburg hinted at throe shortcom¬ 
ings in the cultural l ife of India. In the first 
])laee, he pointed out Indians geni'rally spoke 
even .among themselves in English and not 
in their national language, as he had himself 
observed in Peking. Secondly Indians wore 
rather too much tied to the ]u inciple of non- 
A'i(dence preached by Mahatma Gandhi. Thirdly, 
Ihe so-called progressive writers of India had 
not vet contributed much to the awakening 
of the Ijidiau masses. 

P)’of. Nirmal Bhattacharya who rose to reply 
to'Mr. Ehrenburg said that India had already 
accepted Hindi as her national language. 
Hindi was not only undrstood by the vast 
majority of the people of India but was also 
actually sj)Oken by them. He admitted, however,, 
that the habit of speaking among themselves in 
English was a legacy from long years of British 
domination, and the Indians were trying to got 
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rid of this habit as earlyas possible, lie hoped 
that at fdtiu-e international gatherings they 
would not be ibimd guilty of this bad habit. 
As tor non-violence, he said that in India non¬ 
violence in politics did not mean yielding to 
.aggression and that the younger generations of 
Indians were not wedded to any such tbrm ot‘ 
non-violence. He also said that though India 
had attained jiolitical fi.*ccdoiu, social free¬ 
dom, through li social revolution, was yet to 
•come. 

Madame Ting Ling said tliat the difficulties 
•of coimtries like' India and Indonesia which 
had suffered long under w(\stei‘ti imperialism 
wei*e appreciated in China. 

The Indonesian and the Burmese del(?gates 
also took pari in the discussion. 

The same evening there was a reception 
given to journalists from various Asian countrie.s 
•on behalf of t he rreparatory Committee of the; 
Jommallsts, Publishers, and Printers Union of 
China. Delegates from Viet Nam, India, Burma, 
Indonesia and Pakistan attended. The Chair¬ 
man Mr. Pan Chang-chiang gave a brief account 
of the press in China. He said that there Avere 
■462 major new.spapei’s with a total cir- 
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ciiliiiioji of six mUlioM. Tills did iiol; liicludo 
tile large number of siiutller and local newspa- 
])ei*s. Hesides tlierc were in China la,200 radio 
eelitres broadcasting news to ]ieoplo in their 
areas, lie ap])ealed for co-ojieratlon between the 
pn^ss of all Asian eonutries iVn* tli(' cause of 
Peace. 

Aliau Iitikharuddiii, ('Yjiressed his wish for 
th(‘ streugihening of nniiy and co-operation 
among pre.ss workers of -V-'^ian coiiul rios in their 
oommon struggle against imperialist aggression 
and I'or Peace In tin' Par East and tin' world. 

Mr. Tt. K. Karanjla, on behalf of India, 
a'>ur(‘d those pn^seui; that the progressive jiress 
of India sta.id with ill *m in fight for freedom 
andeininclpatlon from imperiaHsm, capitalism 
and lendalism. 

Delegates from Vic't Xani, Indonesia and 
I’urma also took jiart in the discussion and 
stros,sed the niX'd fiir Asian unity. 

On the same day some of us also visited the 
Pi^kitgg Union Medical College. 

During the day. Dr. V. K. II. V. Ilao visited 
the Chinese village ILs 'taohvnymen, and Dr. J. 
C. Kumarappa and some others visited 
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village, named Limiffchioahmi, to tlie west of 
Peking. Tlioy were very warmly welcomed by 
the villagers wbo presented village field 
products to tbom. They were much, impressed by 
the happy life of the emancipated peasantry of 
China. 

In the evening wi* were entertained to an 
opera in the Central People’s Hall. It was the 
fairy tale of “The Cow Eoy and the Weaving 
Girl” and was quite lik«? an Indian fairy tale. 


8. Womeu Dehufatos Meet. 

On the morning of October 7, there was a 
meeting of women delegates from 11 coun¬ 
tries at the All-China Dimocratic Women’s 
Pederation headquarters. The visitors were 
given a warm reception. Mrs. Teng Ying- 
chao, Vice-President of the All-China Democratic 
AVomen’s Pederation, gave a brief account of the 
development of th<! Avomen’s moveihont in 
Chinaidming the past two years and of the part 
Avomen had played, and wtsre playing, in nation¬ 
al reconstruction. The All-China Democratic 
Women’s Pederation claims a membership of 
more than 76 million. The President .narrated 
the achievements of Chinese Women in child. 
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■welfare and health work. She sidd that peace 
could be won only through joint struggle with 
peace loving peoples throughout the world, and 
called ui>on all mothers, wives and daughters 
in the world to unite for this purpose. 

After the Soviet lady delegate had spoken, 
Mrs, Hannah Sen, the Indian lady delegate, 
said : “The Chinese women’s rich experiences in 
their historic struggle should be studied by 
women the world over. The ,struggle of 
Indian Women and their difficulties and achi¬ 
evements, have many similarities to the move¬ 
ment of the Chinese Women. Let us, Chinese 
and Indian Women, deepen our unity and e.v- 
tend this unity to other Asian. Women and 
also strengthen the close unity of the p(!op]es tlie 
world over to safeguai'd Peace.” 

Another Soviet delegate, P. A. Malinina, Soci¬ 
alist labour hero, vividly described the happy 
life on soviet collective farms and the important 
role played by Soviet Women in th»' building up 
of a Communist society. 

Women delegates from Viet Nam, Hungai’y, 
Burma, Mongolia, Germany and Rumania also 
spoke of Women movements in their own coun¬ 
tries: 
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9, Land Me form in New China 

The most important function on the morning 
of October 7 was a lecture on Agrarian Reform 
in China by General Nieh Jung-chen, the Mayor 
of Poking. The lecture was delivered at the 
headquarters ,of the All-China Peace Council 
where members of all foreign delegations had 
been invited. The Ibllowing is a 'summary of 
the lecture : 

Land Reform in China is the very foundation of all 
other reforms. A few years hack Western nations used 
to call us ^^sick people'' or ‘^ignorant people". They were 
right in a way. But since the Liberation we are neither 
sick nor ignorant. We are now a united and organised 
people, as anyone visiting China can see for himself. 
We are now called the People's Republic of China. This 
is mainly due to our Land Reform Movement, just as 
our shortcomings were mainly due to the feudal system 
of land tenure which the Land Reform Movement has 
replaced by the present democratic system of land 
tenure. 

Before the Land Reform, out of our total agricultural 
Before Land population of 410 million, less than 

percent were landlords. Another 
five percent were rich peasants. These two together 
constituted ten percent of our agricultural population. 
Our total land under cultivation was 1400 million mows 
(6 mowsaal acre). Out of this about 70% was owned by 
11 
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the 10%, i. e. hy the liiudlords and rich peaBants togetheiv 
The remaining 30% was owned by the remaining 90% of 
our agricultural population. These 90% included rniddle 
peasants, poor peasants and landness labourers. Out of 
these 90%, al)Oiit 60% were extremely poor and generally 
liad no land at all. These poor landless people either 
worked as lal)ourers for others or rented land from 
others, for which tliey paid at least 50% of the estimated 
produce. But at times th<i land rent was as high as 100% 
of the actual produce. In such cases.these poor peasants 
depended lor their maintenance on such auxiliary 
labour as ccllecting wood from tlic jungle and selling 
it, but still they could not make both ends meet. 

Tim vast agricultiyal population had so little of the 
Iniminr .ind Slur- pnxUice of tlicir Own labour left to 
them that they could not buy necessary 
utensils or even agricultural implements. The land^ 
therefore, refused to give them sufficient yield. Famine 
and starvatieui ragiid in vast areas, 'rhis was the con¬ 
dition before the Liberation. 

This state of affairs created many social problems.. 

The poor peasants who could not stand 
HundiU G;ilor<r , . ^ ^ i 

their sufferings any longer, revolted. 

Sometimes wiiolc families of landlords were killed and 

their houses burnt. You wdll find in Chinese history 

periods of turmoil and periods of peace following one 

another in succession. During the periods of turmoil 

sometimes vast tracts of land lay uncultivated. During 

the periods of so-called peace, the poor peasants had to 

put up vrith severe' oppression from the landlords- This- 
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situation naturally a‘cr{mted 1 ar^e number of bandits, 
on the one hand, and tyrannical warlords on the 
other. These warlords beg’an to keep armies with whose 
help alone they could collect the land rent. Village 
people who did not join the army of the warlords often 
had no alternative but to become bandits in order to 
escape the oppression of tJie landlords and to eke out 
some sort of a livelihood. This warlordism was the 
superstructure of our feudal system, the base being the 
impoverished masses. Even in the winter of 19«50, when 
we had just driven out Chiang Kai-shek from China 
there .were about one million bandits in China. All 
these bandits have disappeared from the territory in 
which our Land Reform has been carried out. 

For this reform Karl IMarx gave us general principles. 

Lenin and Stalin told us how to solve 

Lesson from Kussia , , , i i 

the problem. We gained much from 

the experience of Russia in this matter. In 1929-30 was 

published a pamphlet by Lenin, ^On the Peasants and 

Revolution', It was widely read in China and we learnt 

much from it. People ask why China is so friendly 

with Soviet Russia. The answer is we have learnt much 

from Russia and are grateful to Russia for it. 
Gaining from the experience of Russia in the matter of 
land refrom, Chairman Mao Tse-tung magnificiently 
solved the land problem of China. That is why Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung is loved so much by the entire people of 
China that you will find his portrait even in far off 
villages. 
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Let me now describe to you conditions after the Land 
Reform. In all we have 410 million 

After Land Reform • i. i i t i 

agricultural population. Our Land 

Reform has already been carried out in an area 

inhabited by 310 million agricultural population. 

The Reform is being carried out in the remaining 

part of the country which has an agricultural population 

of 100 million people. But even in the lastmetioned 

area we have already reduced taxes, land rent and 

rates of interest in order to give relief to poor peasants. 

As a result of the abolition of rent, in the area in 

which the Land Reform has been carried out, and 

the reduction of rent and interest, in the area where 

it is being carried out, the savings of the poor peasants 

have already amounted to over 20 million tons of food 

grains in this year. 

The next important result of the Land Reform has 
been that it has put new life in our 
peasantry. They now feel that they 
are masters of the land they cultivate. 
They are .much more active than before. As a result 
the total production of foodgrains in our country in 
1950 was 14% more than that in 1949, and in 1951 
we had an increase of 8% over the produce of 1950, i.e. an 
increase of about 23% over the production of 1949. 

Now let us take cotton. We were running short 
of cotton. In 1950 our cotton produc¬ 
tion increased by 60% over that of 
1949. In 1951, our production of cotton increased by 
36% over that of 1950. This 1951 production is 10% 


More Food Pro¬ 
duced 


Cotton. 



“ The 1950 grain harvest exceeds that of 1919 hy 10,0)0,000 tons, 
'By courtesy, “People’s China.”) 
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higher tlian fthat of 1936, which was the highest record 
cotton production year in our history. 

On account of the increase in production, our inter¬ 
national trade has also improved* 
Trade Three years hack we had a deficit in 
trade, because we weredmporting grain 
from outside. Now we do not import any grain from 
outside. This year we had to import a little cotton, 
but next year we hope to be self-sufficient in the 
matter of cotton also. Thus, for the first time in 73 
years, we have a favourable balance of trade. 

The purchasing power of our peasants has also great¬ 
ly increased. For example, in the 
four provinces of North East Cliina, 
in 1949, ten peasants could buy only 
108 feet of cloth between themselves. In 1951, four and 
a half peasants could buy the same amount of cloth. 

Oar industry and commerce have also prospered on 
account of the increase in food production. In Peking, the 
volume of trade now is more than 20 times what it was 
during the Kuomintang regime. The Land Reform 
has increased not only food production but also the 
production of raw material for our industries. Both 
China and India must find market for their finished 
products within their own countries. 

Land Reform has also laid the foundation of demo¬ 
cracy in China. Formerly landlords 
People” were able to oppress and exploit the 

people because they possessed the land. 
Since the Land Reform the people have been liberated 
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from this oppression mid exploitation, aiichthe foundations 
of democracy have been lirmly laid. Formerly vast 
masses of our people were indifferent as to who ruled the 
country. They had hardly any feeling of patriotism. 
Now since the Land Reform this thing has changed. 
Our peasants have developed jiatriotism to a very great 
degree. They realise? that they are the masters of the 
country. Due to this awakening internationalism has 
developed among the people. The Chinese masses to-day 
are organised as never before, and they feel their 
unity with the peopl(?s of the world. They are now 
anxious to ally themselves with the peace loving peoples 
of all other countries in order to safeguard their land 
and their country against feudalism and imperialism. 
This now awakening in the Chinese people is of world¬ 
wide significance. 

Now I describe briefly the method of our Land 
Reform. Firstly, we have only confis- 
Rc^onn!^ catcd the lands of the landlords and not 

of the rich peasants. The reason is this. 
The rich peasants participate in production quite like 
the industrialists in the town while the landlord does 
not patricipate in production. He simply collects rent 
and hinders production. Similarly we have left the 
lands of the middle peasants untouched. Sometimes if the 
land belonging to a middle peasant was less than the 
average land in that locality, the government has even 
given him more land. On the other hand if a middle pea¬ 
sant had more land than the average holding in that 
locality, his entire land has been left untouched. The 
middle peasants therefore who form 30 to 40 percent of 



** Best crop in years.” Says this Shan Tung peasant, 
” And besides, not a grain for the landlord/’ (By courtesy, 
People’s China.”) 
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lihe agricultnral i)opiilatioii, fully supixu-f the Land 
Reform. Oar policy therefore- in to take the land of tlie 
land-lords only and distribuD' it (‘vcnly amon.L'’ those who 
actually cultivate the soil. 

Secondly, if a landlord is also an industrialist, our 
policy is to cunliscate his agricultural land only. His 
land and otlier properties used for industrial purposes 
are left untouched so that he may help in the develop¬ 
ment of our industries and in increasing the wealth of 
the country. Our only purpose is to end the feudal 
exploitation of the lal)our of others. 

Thirdly, when we conliscate the land of a landlord, 
who lias no other means of livelihood, we give him the 
same amount of land as we give to other peasants toge¬ 
ther with the necessary iarm implements etc. Thus we 
have transformed a large number of parasitic landlords 
into producing cultivators. 

But how could we successfully carry out such a great 
and radical social reform V The first 
‘hmg we did was to convince the pea¬ 
sants as well as tlie people at large of 
the nature and correctness of our policy. We explained 
things to the people and rallied an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of peasants to our side and filled them with an 
enthusiasm for the proposed Land Reform. 

Even so the carrying out of such an extensive reform 
<Jould not be absolutely peaceful. The landlord did not 
always give up so easily the land which he had held 
for centuries; on account of this very land, he had 
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enjoyed a number of other privileges for generations* 
Therefore, he put obstacles in our way. Sometimes the 
landlord formally gave up the land but created dis¬ 
sensions among the peasants through his agents or tried 
to take possession of the land again through some of the 
peasants themselves. Sometimes he harassed our workers 
and tried to create difficulties. Wc overcame all these 
obstacles with as little use of force as possible. 

Our usual procedure has been to issue a Government 
Decree and then to have the Reform carried out from the 
very bottom through the Peasant Associations. 

Most of our peasants were illiterate. We organised 
Training of training courses for them, of two to 

Peasants weeks. In these training couses we 

explained to them in detail the object and the procedure 
of our Land Reform, These training classes are still 
going on in vsome parts of the country. Last month, about 
200,000 people went through this course. These trained 
villagers go back to their villages and become enthu¬ 
siastic workers in the cause of the Land Reform. 

This in brief is the description of our Land Refoim 
movement. 

After General Nieli Jung-clien's speech some^ 

Questions questions were put to Mm, in 

Answered reply to wMch he gave the 

following additional information: 

We divided all our agricultural population, apart 
from the landless farm labourers into four classes, viz^ 
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(J) landlords, (2) rich peasants (3 j middle peasants and 
(4) poor peasants. In areas where the Land Reform has 
been carried out, only the three classes of peasants 
remain. The first class, viz, that of the landlords, has 
been eliminated. There are no landlords now just as 
there are no landless farm labourers. 

Our definition of the landlord is not based on the 
amount of land he owns but on the fact that he earns his 
livelihood by realising rent from others and does not 
himself participate in production. 

Before the Liberation we were told that some of our 
big landlords owned 100,000 mows of land each. During 
the war of Liberation we found that some of the land¬ 
lords owned as much as 350,000 mows. During the 
Manchu rule big landlords having 100,000 mows each 
got special honours and were given titles. They were 
proud of their possessions. But when our reform 
movement started the landlords began to conceal the 
amount of their landed properties in various ways. 

But even the above mentioned test of landlordism we 
do not apply mechanically. For example, if widows 
and orphans possess land just sufficient for their main¬ 
tenance and can not cultivate it themselves, we leave 
their land untouched even though they get it cultivated 
by others. A similar concession is shown to teachers,, 
professors and the like. 

A middle peasant is one who has his own land, parti¬ 
cipates in production and has not to sell his labour to 
others for maintaining himself. Every peasant, who 
gets his share in the land distribution, cultivates it as a 
separate economic unit. The amount of land that each 
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peasiiut gets varies in different parts of the country. 
In North Manchuria, where land is plenty and the 
population sparse, each peasant was given 9 mows of 
land, while in the province of Hupeh where the popu¬ 
lation is dense each peasant w-as given only one mow. 
The average may come to about mows each poj'soi>. 
Even in tlie same region, the latud given to each 
peasant may not be the same in amount. We have left 
the lands of rich peasants untouched. So even in one 
regi(m there are diffcu'cnccs in tlie amount of land 
owned by different persons. 

Tiie landlords who opposed iis may be divi(1(*d into 
three categories: 

1. Those who wen* tinwilling yet did not resist. 

2. Those who put nj) some sort of resistance, Imt 

did not take up arms against the Government 
or against tliosc who carried out the Reform. 

3. Those who organised armed forces to resist 
the Reform. 

The majority of the unwilling landlords belonged to 
the first category. For this group our policy was to 
persuade and educate them. In the provinces of Hupeh 
and Shantung, which were liberated early, every one of 
the former landlords had begun to produce as much from 
thf land given to him as the ordinary peasant. Thus 
people who were once landlords have now transformed 
themselves from parasites into good peasants. We be¬ 
lieve that after five years of work, the characterstics of 
•uch landlords will be entirely changed and they will 
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turn into good producers and peasants. Our policy to¬ 
wards the landlords is not one of physical elimination. 

As for landlords that belong to the second cate¬ 
gory, we had sometimes to give thein light punishments 
like simple imprisonment. 

As to the third group of landlords, who resist the 
reform with arms, or raid peasant's larms or kill 
workers, their number is very small. Even in their case, 
if they,realise their mistake, we give them a chance to 
reform themselves by giving them land and the necess¬ 
ary agricultural implements. But if they continue 
armed resistance they have sometimes to be punished. 

It must Ijc remembered that all landlords do not 
oppose the Land Reform. There arc enlightened land¬ 
lords who co-operate with us in the carrying out of the 
Reform. Some of them are even included in th(* Govern¬ 
ment. 

Our policy is to confiscate the land but our attitude 

Att t d T d. landlord himself depends 

Landlords upon the attitude which ho adopts 

towards the Reform. The land¬ 
lords form about 5% of our farm population. We do not 
believe in killing them. It will be foolish. 

The great majority of landlords obey the Govern- 
ment.and there is no necessity for eliminating them. 
Only out of those who opposed us with arms and refused 
to yield some had to be physically eliminated. 

There are some areas in China inhabited l)y national 
or tribal minorities. There we leave the implementation 
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of the Land Reform to them and do not interfere^ 
So there may he slight differences in the procedure and 
the execution of the Reform in the minorities areas. 

In some places experiments in collective cultivation 

Exeeriments in govem- 

Collectivc Farm- ment does not interfere in such things. 

If the peasants so desired they can 
organise collective farms. At some places, the peasants 
have begun to realise that by the process of pooling to¬ 
gether of productive forces they are in a position to 
improve their farm implements. At present our farm 
implements are for the most part still primitive. Spades 
and other things are used. In some places donkeys are 
used for ploughing. Whei’e the pc^asants have taken to 
collective farming they are now able to use horses in 
place of donkeys. In some such places, they have com- 
mtinity kitchens also. They arrange their own division 
of lahonr according to their ability. 

The Government is in favour of collective cultivation, 
l)Ut they do not issue orders or interfere with the liberty 
of the peasants. We have some collective cultivation in 
China today, but it is all based on private ownership of 
land, each peasant being the master of his own plot. Not 
only the ownership of land, but also that of farm imple¬ 
ments is private. Only the production may be collec¬ 
tive. 

By this method in some areas production haa 
increased by 50 to 100%. That is why collective farming 
has a great future in China. But we are realistic and 
practical. We do not want to force things upon people^’ 
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At this stage some fragmentation of holdings too is un¬ 
avoidable. But as the farmers are beginning to see the 
advantages of collective farming the trend in China is not 

towards further fragmentation but towards concentration. 

• 

The peasants have to pay a land tax, but the amount 

Land Tax little. Last year they 

paid 13% of the actual produce. The 
income from their auxiliary handicrafts and other work 
is exempted from taxation. 

Our peasants have been organised for digging wells for 

irrigation. Yet the main thing in this 
Controlling Kivers . i • z-v 

connection is to control the rivers. Our 


Controlling Kivers 


Huai River Irrigation Plan will increase the production 
of that area by 50%. This Huai River irrigates 40 
million mows of land. In coming years, we will 
control the Yellow River also. Formerly these rivers 
were called ‘^rivers which bring sorrow to peasants''^ on 
account of their floods etc. Now these very rivers are 
becoming a blessing to the peasantry. 


Our agricultural production at present varies from 
place to place. In some places, due to shortage of water, 
one mow can now produce only 100 catties of grain, but 
if rightly irrigated the same plot will produce 1000 
catties. 


Industry in China is not yet fully developed. Privately 
Encouraging owned industries are encouraged, pro- 

Private Industry tected and safeguarded because they 

help in the industrialisation of China. We take great 
pains to make this understood by the people. We have 
learnt this from experience. 
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We give two good alternatives to every landlord. He 
may either become a good cultivator and rise to the 
status of a labourer or pcjasant in live years, or become 
an industrialist and Iielp in increasing the wealth of tho 
country. 

Coal industry, power ])roduetion industry and iron 
and steel industries.are.solely in the hands of the Gov¬ 
ernment because private capitalists liave not the capa¬ 
city for sue)i industries. AVater industry is owned and 
controlled by the Govcnniunnit and by private persons 
combined. (Jthor industries are left open for private 
cnterpi’ise. 

StatoouMied industries provide b.‘a.dersliip for private^ 
ly owned industries. 

Wlieacver there is sbortagx^ of any consumer goods 
in tho market, the Government buys the same in large 
quantities and tills tlie inark<‘t with that special type 
of consiiiner goods so that tlie prices may remain stable 
and may not shoot up. ddie (bnan-nment is very careful 
in this matter. 

Tlie Governinciit helps privately owned industries in 
eveiy possihhi way. If private factories do not get the 
i*aw material they need, the Government buys raw 
material for them and supplies tliem. If they are not 
able to s(dl their tiuished goods, tin) Government takes 
the responsibility of buying the same and selling them, 
if m'cessary by sending them to areas where they may 
be specially in demand. 

To sum up: Increase in agricultural production in 
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China is due to several factors,—the cessation of civil 
strife, the establishment of an orderly Government 
which restored law and ord(;r; tlic distribution of land 
to the landless labourer accomplished mainly tln’ough 
Peasants Associations which verified facts about avail¬ 
able land and saw to it that the distribution was fair; 
the helj) piven l)y the .ii’cvernnumt in the form of Cash, 
donkeys, implements, seeds and fertilizers whicli was 
never done by the former landlords; the launching’ of 
Emulation Drives among’ the .p(‘asants and intense work 
by them sinc(^ the Liberation; and also the labour of 
a numlicr of landlords who ha<l m‘ver worked before 
and wlio are now activt^ly participating in production 
and adding to the wealth of tlu‘. country. 

Tlie total area of Cliiiui is ahout million square 
mih^s, or oue-tifth of the luihitai)l(‘ surface of the earth. 
It includes P4 milli<m square miles in Mongolia, 0*6 
million in Sinkiang, Ch”) million in Tibet and about 2 
million in China proper and Manchui’ia. 

Tlic sp^ecli was preceded by usual tea and 
refreshraents and followed by short speeches by 
represenfcatiyes of various delegations, thanking 
the Mayor for his lucid exposition. 

A synopsis of the Agrarian Reform Law of 
the People's Republic of China, together with 
some connected documents, e. y. (i) on "‘How* to 
analyse class status in the countryside”, (ii) on 
“Some asjiects of the Agrarian Reform dealt witR 
in Government decisions”, and (iii) on “The 
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■Constitution of Feasants Associations”, is given at 
the end of this volume* 

10. Three Important Engagements 

In the afternoon at 4 p.m. we had been 
With Madame invited by Madame Sun Yat-sen 
Sun Yat-sen at her residence in Peking. In 
China she is known by her own name Soong 
Ching-ling. She is one of the six Vice-Chairmen 
x)f the New People’s Republic. Madame Sun 
Yat-sen lives in a small simple house. The 
little room in which she received us could hardly 
accommodate all of us. Besides the members of 
the Indian delegation, Mian Iftikharuddin of 
Pakistan was also present. I introduced the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian delegation to Madame Sun Yat- 
sen. Shri R. K. Karanjia presented her a few 
gifts on behalf of the India-China Friendship 
Association, Bombay. Mrs. Hannah Sen presented 
her a beautiful Indian Sari. Dr. Mulk Raj Anand 
and others told her what great respect the 
Indians had for Dr. Sun Yat-sen and for her and 
invited her to visit India. Madame Sun Yat-sen 
spoke of the love that her husband had for 
India and said that it was one of the dreams of 


*Vide Appendix B 
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Jier life to visit India but that she had not yet 
completed her little task in China. She spoke 
appreciatively of the poems of Habindra Nath 
Tagore and Sarojini Naidu and of (ihe dance 
of Udai Shankar. She spoke excellent English.aud 
kept speaking to us in that language, but when, 
in a mood of self-abnegation, she declared that she 
could hardly speak in English from a public 
platform, Mian Iftikharuddin reminded her of a 
certain speech of Mahatma Gandhi before the 
Oxford Union in which Mahatma Gandhi had 
uttered only one sentence that straight went to 
the heart of his audience. She also spoke 
appreciatively of Prime Minist.or Nphru’s atti¬ 
tude towards China. Prof. Tripurari Chakravarti 
referred to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s last Will which had 
been dictated by the great Chinese leader to 
Madame Sun Yat-Sen. The refreshments served 
at this memorable meeting consisted of Chinese 
dishes much liked by all those present. 

Every one of us was more deeply and visibly 
moved at this short meeting than on any other 
occasion in our tour. 

In the evening at 7 p.m. we had a dinner at 
Dinner at residence of Mr. T.N. Kaul, 

Mr. Kaul’s Councillor of thelndian Embassy, 
Peking. The dishes served were purely Indian. 

12 
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Here we learnt that Prime Minister Nehru hatE 
sent instructions to the Indian embassies in 
foreign countries that in purely Indian parties or 
dinners no liquor should be served. This rule 
was strictly observed at Mr. Kaul’s. Sardiir 
Panikkar had left for India on October 5. We 
had all seen him off at the station. Mr. Kaul 


was then incharge of the Embassy. At the 
dinner Dr. V. Kumar, the Third Secretary 
to the Indiaji Ihubassy, Mrs. Kumar, Mr. li. S. 
Nag and a fi'w otliers were also present. 

At 0 p.m. a reception was held on behalf of 


Reception by 
Central People's 
Government 


th(‘ Central Peojole’s Government 
of (vliina in the beautifull hall 
wluwe the Central Administrative 


Council holds its m<>etings. Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai presided. Among the invitees were 
members of tlie Soviet, the Bulgarian, the 
Rumanian, the Hungarian, the Korean, the 
Czechoslovakian, the Polish, the Mongolian, the 
German, the Viet Nam, the Burmese, the 
Indonesian, the Pakistan and the Indian delega¬ 
tions. Those receiving the guests included Mr. 
Chou En-lai, Prime Minister; Mr. Lin Po-chu, 
the Secretary-General of the Central People’s 
Government; and Messrs Thng Pl-wu and Kuo» 
Mo-jo, Vice-Premiers. 
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In a lucid spoecli Mr, Cliou En-lai dwelt upon 

Chou En-lai on achievements of New China, 
Five Types of upon the difficulties they had 
Economy upon the way they 

w'ere trying to OA^^ercome those difficulties. Ho 
explained that as far as the right of property 
and agricultural, industrial and commercial 
enterprises were concerned, New China had fiA^e 
distinct types of economy. Firstly, there was the 
State Economy which was t he leading economy at 
the moment. Secoiidly, there was the Co-operative 
Economy which Avas in the Jiands of the people 
but which the government helped with guidance 
and advice. Tiiirdlv, there was Private Indivi- 
dual Economy. Practically all peasant economy,, 
all agriculture and all handicrafts came under 
this category. Fourthly, there was Private Capita¬ 
list Economy which Avas concerned mainly with 
commerce and industry. Fifthly, there waa 
combined State-Capitalist Economy, that is, 
economy rim through co-operation between state 
enterprise and priA'ate enterprise. All these 
types are taking their full share in the develop¬ 
ment of the nation’s resources and are helping to 
increase the country’s wealth. They are all 
working harmoniously together in the- interest 
of the nation. Premier Chou En-lai also told us- 
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tliat there was no population problem in New 
China, as there was enough land for cultiva¬ 
tion and enough field for the development of 
industries. 

After Mr. Chou En-lais speech there was free 
discussion in which delegates from various 
-countries including India took part. The meeting 
lasted fom’ and a half hours and ended in a 
friendly atmospheres. 

Earlier durii^; our stay in Peking, I was 
asked by the Paople’H Daily of Peking to 
contribute an article in that paper giving my 
views on the “llesist American Aggression and 
Help Korea” movement. I did it. The article 
was published in th<s People's Daily of Sunday, 
the 7th October, 1951*. 


11. Economic Jieeonstruction of New China 

On the morning of October 8, we visited 

Smne Factories including a Co¬ 

operative Dairy, a Biscuit Factory 

and a Carpet Factory. The Dairy was very# well 
managed and neatly kept. In the Biscuit 
Factory, which was owned by the Government, 
the total cost of the plant was Rs. 30,000/-in 

*Vide Appendix F. 
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Indian currency. An unskilled girl labourer 
in the factory was getting 250 catties of rice 
per month. The Director of the Pactory was 
getting 360 catties of rice per month. There 
was little difference in the dress of the two. We 
were also told that the highest skilled labourer 
was paid 400 to 000 catties of rice per month, 
which was also generally the salary of teachers 
in schools. -The carpet industry of China is a 
model hand- industry with fine relief pattern 
Avork that can not be done by machinery. This 
particufar hand-industry .is one of the finest 
industries of the country. 

In the afternoon, Mr. NanHan-chen, Director 
Speech By People's Bank of China 

Director of gave us an account of the econo- 

People's Bank . i. rur rw 

mic reconstruction of New China. 

He spoke for about two hours. The following is 

a summary of his speech : 

About the end of 1949 we achieved final victory over 
inilation under ^hc Kiioinintang forces. Since then 
Kuomintang effort has beep to change our entire 

economy from war economy to peace economy. The 
first pre-requisite for the reconstruction of the economy 
of a country is price stability. When we took charge, 
the condition was horril)lc. Paper currency in circula¬ 
tion at the time was 176.8 million times that before 
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file second world wan The price index was even more 
shocking. It was 13884.2 billion times that before the 
war. To give an illustration, if a person had 10,000 
Chinese dollars in his possession he could not with that 
amount buy even one match stick, not to speak of a 
match box. This shocking state of affairs was due to 
chronic inflation during the Kuomintang regime. 
Kuomintang paper currency had lost its value in the 
'Chinese market. It controlled only one fortictli of the 
entire market. The remaining ninety seven and a 
half per cent, of the medium used was either foreign 
currency or gold, because people had no crmfidence 
in tlie Kuomintang Grovcniinent. SpoculatJon was 
universal because everybody tried to lioard any 
commodities he could obtain. Agricultural production 
had gone down. In industry, many factories had closed. 
Industrial production had been reduced to less than 50%. 

Transportation between cities and villages was almost 
at a standstill. Naturally, our foreign trade too was in 
a pitiable condition. This was the inheritance we receiv¬ 
ed from the Kuomintang regime. 

Before the Central People’s Government was eslah- 
Eiforts at stabi- Hshed in Peking in 1949, we had al- 
imtion ready established People’s Governments 

in certain regions. These Governments took over the 
banks, standardised currency, and strictly prohibited 
speculation. 

One of our first efforts was to reorganise the collec¬ 
tion of land tax. 
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As regards ‘transport and industries we had two 
slogans, viz, (1) whcreever onr troops go, railways must 
be reconstructed or constructed, and (2) when we libera¬ 
ted a region wc would not permit a single factory to 
remain closed. Thus side by side with our military 
victory both the transport system and the industries 
were restored. 

By the end of 1949 the war of Li Ijeration ended. At 
that time there were about one million bandits roaming 
about the country. Tibet and Hainnn had not yet been 
liberated. We were not yet quite out of war conditions. 
Still we tried to stabilise the economy of the country and 

succeeded in about six months’ time. 

The turning point came in 1950. On the 3rd of 
March that year a decree was issued*for the achievement 
of three important balances. They were—the budget 
balance, the balance between thed emand and supply 
of essential commodities, and the balance in cash re- 
>ceipt« and payments. 

(1) Firstly, we tried to balance our country’s budget. 

Balancing the In 1949 our budget was a 60% deficit 
budget. Government revenue and the 
administration expenses had to be balanced. We tried 
to achieve it by the following methods :— 

(a) We cut down expenses. Eveu the military 

expenditure was drastically reduced. 

(b) All governmental organisation, including army 

units, were put to the task of production in 
their respective areas. They were placed under 
the control of the Central Government. 
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(c) All governmeut employees and other workers 

wfere asked to work at low salaries. This 
directive has been implemented to such an 
extent that in China today the standard of 
living of the overwhelming' majority of Gov¬ 
ernment employees and other national workers 
is even lower than that of the peasants and 
industrial labourers. 

(d) On the revenue side, we iixed our land tax 
first at 17% and later at 13% of tlic actual pro¬ 
duce, and began to collect it in kind i. e. 
in the form of foodgrains and cotton. The 
amount that wc were able to collect through 
otlier taxes also increased liecause of the res¬ 
toration of transport facilities and the stabi¬ 
lisation of prices. 

Even then there was a deficit of 18*7% in our budget 
for 1950. This deficii we made go<:)d partly by floating 
the ‘People’s Victory Bonds' to the extent of 100 million 
units. The bonds were to be sold to the public not for 
cash but for conuiiodities. Each unit had the value of 
one pre war silver dollar. When the bonds are redeem¬ 
ed, they will be paid back with interest on the basis 
of the prevailing commodity prices. 

(2) Secondly we tried to create a balance between 
the demand and the supply of commo- 

Balancing Demand ^ . 

rtad Supply (litics. Ine most important of these 

coiniuodities were foodstuffs, cotton,, 
cloth, coal and salt. The Government took stock of all 
commodities. 
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The most serious problem was that of food. Due to 
the Agrarian Reform and other measures, the production 
of foodgrains had greatly increased. The cultivators 
had 83 to 87 per cent, of the actual produce left to them 
after paying the land tax. There could be no shortage of 
foodgrains in the rural areas generally. They had enough 
for themselves till the next harvest and rlso some to 
spare for the cities. Yet the cities had a population of 
80 million. There wore also some deficit production 
areas with a population of about 40 million. The 
Government had collected land tax in the form of 
foodgrains. After allotting out of this collection 
sufficient foodgrains for the military, the schools 
and other governmental organisations, they had a sur¬ 
plus left which could feed 45 million people for one 
year. We found that in another six months, the Gov¬ 
ernment would have a surplus of foodgrain-s sufficient 
to support 100 million people for one year. All this 
surplus the Government shunted to the cities and to the 
deficit areas referred to above. This was over and above 
what these areas got directly from the cultivators. The 
idea was that nobody in the country may suffer from 
insufficiency of food. All this plan succeeded marvel¬ 
lously, and China had everywhere more than enough 
food for its people. 

Next was the question of coal. The country can 
produce much more coal than it is actually producing 
at present. Yet the present production is quite sufficient 
for the needs of the entire country. Before the Libera¬ 
tion China used to export large quantities of its coal to 
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other countries. Coiisoquently there was deficit in the 
country. Since the Liberation, we have stopped the 
export of our coal. There is everywhere now sufficient 
coal for the needs of the country. 


As for other coimnodities of daily necessity, during 
the inflation period every family had hoarded some¬ 
thing. These lioardings had to be tactfully and with 
the co-operation of the people brought to the open 
market. This was done and we had no serious problem 
in the supply of any daily necessities. 


Balancing? Cash 
Receipts and Pay¬ 
ments 


(3) Thirdly? w<‘ luxd to achieve a balance in cash 
receipts and payments handled 
through state banking institutions. 
We tried to cover all our payments 
by revenue and not by issuing new currency. The 
urgent need was to get sufficient money invested in our 
banks. The People s Bank of China assumed a highly 
significant role in this respect by regulating the volume 
of currency^ in circulation through its credit policy. 
In order to increase cash deposits in hanks, all Govern¬ 
ment organisations, armed forces and schools were 
ordered to keep cash only for three days at hand and to 
deposit the rest in the })ank, so that the bank may use it 
for other purposes. An inducement was given to ordi¬ 
nary depositors, that if the prices rose high, then the 
depositor could, according to his need, withdraw even 
more money than he had deposited. In this way the 
bank controlled cash and used it for the restoration of 
trade and the market. CJur State Banks stand ready 
to place their funds at the disposal of the Ministry of 
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Finance whenever necessary. Tims the Government 
has not had to issue additional hank notes since March 
1950 despite its heavy investments in reconstruction 
ivork. 

During the days of inflation there was much gold 
in the market but it was rapidly being drained out 
of the country. The new Government permitted the 
people to keep their gold, but prohihited the export of 
gold. If gold was found in the market it was confiscated. 
If people wanted to sell their gold tliey could sell it to 
the bank wliich would purchase it at a moderate price. 

Foreign currency, namely Ameri(*.an dollars, Hong- 
Foreign Currency kong dollars and the British pounds 
sterling were also very much cair- 
rent in the market. In fact they were the principal 
medium of exchange as explained above. The new Gov¬ 
ernment totally prohibited the us(‘ of foreign currency 
in the Chinese market. Thus foreign currency dis¬ 
appeared from our market; it Avas collected and nsed 
by the Government for purchasing necessary foreign 
articles from abroad. 

By these methods inflation and the fluctuation of 
prices were successfully controlled. 

Under the Kuomintang the balance of international 
Favourable Trade trade, however small its amount, was 
Balance against us. Our exports were very 

little. Last year we achieved an export surplus. This 
resulted in a favourable trade balance for the first time 
after 73 years and gave us enough foreign currency for 
the purchase of things that we needed from abroad. 
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The bulk of China's exports now consist of agricultural 
produce and peasant products from auxiliary occupa¬ 
tions. Our exports this year far exceeded last year's 
total both in quantity and variety, with many local 
products finding foreign markets for the first time. Our 
imports mainly consist of industrial equipment and 
industrial material. During these two years our trade 
both in imports from and exports to the Soviet Union 
and other People's Democracies has increased, while 
our trade with America and other capitalist countries 
lias decreased in the same proportion. This has given 
us a great advantage, for while prices in capitalist 
countries specially America have been increasing due 
to their rearmament policy, prices in the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies were fixed on the basis 
•of the 1950 trade agrecinents. 

These measures gave ns much economic stability* 
On account of this, tlie purchasing power of the Chinese 
currency also inerciased and so did the purchasing power 
of the Chinese people. In 1950 one American dollar 
was equal to 42,000 Chinese p. c. Today one American 
dollar is equal to 22,270 Chinese p. c. (J. M. P.j. 

Let us now look at the price irulex. If we take March, 
1950, as the base and put it at 100, 
incc Index tlicn our price index in December 

1950 was 98. It may be noted that during the same 
period the price index in United States of America 
increased from 100 to 149.5. 

In March 1950 we had planned to achieve the above 
three balances within six months. But we were able 
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to complete the task id only three months, that is, by 
May 1950. Because of this we turned the financial and 
economic disadvantages that we had inherited into 
advantages. 

During inflation our people hoarded commodities and 


Food Imports 
Stopped 


refused to keep cash which had lost all 
value in their hands. But after we were 
able to stabilise prices people came 


out with their commodities and we discovered that 


there was no scarcity of commodities in our country. 
Formerly, we had to import foodgrains and cotton, 
although we are an agricultural country. Besides this, 
foreign manufactures were dumped in our market. 
This was a great hindrance in the development of our 
country’s industries. Since tlie Liberation, we have had 
no need of importing foodgrains or any other commodity 
of daily necessity. Now wc do not need to import 
from outside anything except industrial machinery and 
some raw materials for our industries. 


Although our prices were stabilised by May, 1950, 
yet there were other problems. Formerly, so to say, there 
was a false purchasing power. People purchased things not 
because they needed them but because they did not know 
whether they would get them when they needed them. 
This was due to a false scarcity, which every now and 
then prevailed in the market. This false scarcity was 
removed. People have now enough supplies. As a 
result, the false purchasing power has also disappeared. 

As for the banks, when the new • Government took 
charge, there were more than 80U 
banks which were responsible for 
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speculation. The Government completely prohibited 
speculation and kept a strict watch over the banks. If a 
private bank was detected taking part in speculation^, 
it was even ordered to be closed. As a result, private 
banks have become helpful to Government in stabilis¬ 
ing prices. 

Since May 1050 the Government Banks have tried 
their utmost to support our industrial and commercial 
organisations. They did purchasing in the market. 
This was to help the producers to produce more. They 
gave orders for manufactured goods with the same 
object. Tliey com missioned factories for restarting 
work. 

The G overmen t Trade Organisations also purchased 
all commodities which could not be 
Governincnt Helps easily sold in the market, in order 
to ensure continuous operation of 
industrial and agricultural production. There were 
some factories which had no orders. The Govern¬ 
ment placed orders with them for manufactured 
goods, so that these factories might continue to operate. 
There were other factories which had neither funds nor 
raw materials. The Government gave them both funds 
and raw materials in order that they may continue to 
work. Now what did the Government do with all the 
commodities purchased by them ? They kept all these 
commodities in their stock. If they wanted to sell they 
sold them at prices higher than those of private stores 
so that private stores may not suffer loss. By this policy 
within three months, tliat is by August 1950, a large* 
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number of factories and stores tliat were unable to 
oj^rate began to work again. 


During 


No Speculation 


1950 we steadily maintained the price 
position. If there was scarcity of any 
commodity the Government imme¬ 
diately bought the commodity from whereever it could 
j)iit it on the market. Thus demand and supply were 
,"ind balanced. No speculation is allowed in China today. 


Old China was semi-feudal and sc mi-colonial. Now we 
have a New China. We have restored only such industry 
and sucli cnnimerce as helps the pt^ople to develop and 
not those industries which helped only the moneyed 
people at the cost of the masses. Full reorganisation on 
these lines will take some more tinm>. 


As to the increase in our production, in agriculture 

iMCftMsc ill production lias not only greatly in- 

Productiou Creasedovcr the proda(*tion of the years 

preceding the Liberation but it lias also come very near 
and sometimes even surpassed the highest recorded 
production in our history. This highest record was 
reached in 1936 immediately before the anti-Japanese 
war. If we take that yearns production as 100 then our 
1951 production was more than 92 [)er cent, of 1936. Our 
most important foodgrains are rice and wheat. Our rice 
production in 1951 was more than 99.4 pen* cent, of our 
highest past record. Our wheat production in 1951 was 
more than 88.5 per cent, of our highest record. We not 
only over came our shortages in food supply, but also 
ceased to import food and in 1951 actually exported a. 
considerable amount of food to outside countries. Oiir 
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•cotton production in 1951 was 33%more than the highest 
record t. e, 133% of it. Our tobacco • production in 1951 
was 130.5 per cont. of the highest record. Our hemp pro 
duction in 1951 was 227.1 percent of the highest previ¬ 
ous record, We had never enough hemp for our needs 
before 1950. 

The basic cause of this enormous development is 
Big Irrigation Agrarian Reform. Another cause 

is the irrigation scheme of the Govern¬ 
ment. The new Government was established in 1949. 
In 1950 we completed irrigation projects covering 419 
million cubic metres. For the year 1951, irrigation Pro¬ 
gramme was even more extensive than that of the 
previous year. Let us take for instance irrigation work 
along the Iluai River alone. Over two million labourers 
are engaged in that work. To rally such a large number 
of people through Government and to utilize so much 
manpower in such big projects is possible only in 
'China. 


Because of these irrigation works our famine area 
or scarcity area has greatly decreased. In 1949 this 
area was 120 million mows. In 1950 it yvas 70 million 
mows. This year it is only 40 million mows. Mean 
while from almost everywhere in the rest of the 
country we are receiving reports of bumper crops. 


The Government has also given loans to peasants. 


Loans to Pcasanta 


In 1951 the Government granted 
loans seven times those of 1950. All 


departments of the Government are coordinated for 
increasing production and they all co-operate. 
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In the Siiiyuan province there was a large number 

isaving Crops wolves who destroyed crops every 

year over a vast area. This year the 
'Government granted a loan for the killing of wolves. 
10,000 wolves were killed. As a result, not only were 
the crops protected, while production increased, but the 
skins of these animals were also used for good 
purposes. 

Due to these efforts in North East Provinces, where 
Purchasing Power Agrarian Reform had been complet- 

^(1 earlier, the purchasing power of 
the peasants has increased by 09%. The purchasing power 
of the people in general has increased by 53%. In parts 
where the Agrarian Reform has not yet been completed 
the purchasing power of the peasants has increased by 
30%. 


Now as to our industrial production, China is au 


industrial Output 


agricultural country and industrially 
not so advanced. Our industrial pro¬ 


duction does not yet meet all the needs of the people. 
Yet the speed of restoration and development is even 
faster hero than in agriculture. Some figures are given 


below, adopting the same method of putting the liighest 


previous record as 100: 


In 1951 our steel 

„ „ „ smithy 

„ „ „ wpper 

)} !> n 

„ soda ash 
13 
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In 1951 our cotton yarn production increased to 
and cloth „ „ „ 128 

. j? if »# paper „ ,, „ 155 

„ „ „ rubber tyres „ „ „ 196 

In the matter of coal and iron ore, although our 
production has greatly increased during the last two 
years, yet we could notachieve very speedy development 
because large amounts of both these commodities had 
every year been exported to Japan during the previous 
regime. 

As for our international trade, again if we take 1936 
as the base and put it at 100 and also 
take into consideration the deprecia¬ 
tion of U. S. A., dollar, our export trade in 1950 was 
134% of the highest previous record. 

As regards our domestic trade, that is trade within 
the country, the volume of such trade in 1950 reached 
the highest previous record and this year in 1951 it is 
estimated to be 150 per-cent, of the highest previous record. 

In the matter of communications, all railway lines 

Communications country Lave been restored and 

connected with each other as never 
before. The railway network has developed to an 
astonishing extent. By the end of 1950 over 22000 
kilometres of railroad were in operation. The volume of 
traffic had already reached the highest previous record. 
In 1951, it is now 132% of the highest previous record. 
New constructions on a vast scale are being pushed 
ahead mjpidly. Over 100,000 kilometres of modern 
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highways are now open to traffic which is about five 
times that before the Liberation. Postal routes have been 
extended to over 900,000 kilometres which is 160% 
of the highest previous record. Long distance telephone 
lines are now two and a quarter times longer than the 
highest previous record i. c. before the anti-Japanese 
war. Civil aviation enterprises are also being rapidly 
developed. 

Our weakest point is shipping. This is due to the 
fact that the Kiioniintang reactionaries when leaving 
our shores tried their best to destroy all our machinery 
for the building up of shipping. They did this destruc¬ 
tion with American help. Yet our volume of shipping 
in 1951 is 175% of what it was in 1950 

Some disparity between the prices of agricultural and 
industrial products still subsists, and will continue for 
some time. We protected the interests of farmers by 
raising the prices for raw materials which industry 
bought from them. At the same time we adopted mea¬ 
sures to lower the prices of industrial products. We 
have yet to do lot of things. 

After the speech, representatives of various 
delegations expressed their gratitude to th elearn- 
ed speaker for his most informative speech. 
Nearly fifty delegates from various countries 
had attended the meeting. 
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12. Narrative Music and Folk Dances 

On the night of October 8, we were enter¬ 
tained to a fascinating performance of Chinese 
Narrative Music. It began with one of the most 
popular folk songs of China, “The Eastern Sky 
is E/eddening”, with its sweet melody and clear 
and quick rhythm. This song is the composition 
of a Chinese peasant. 

Tbe second song was “Hall to our Eather- 
land". Like the Indian ‘ Bandematram', it 
describes the bL'aiity and greatness of the 
country and eulogizes the bravery of the people. 

The third was “Long liive the people’s 
Leader,” adapted from the folksongs of various 
provinces and expressing the 2 >eople’s affection 
and adoration for their leader Mao Tse-tung. 

The fourth was “The peojiles of the whole 
world are of one Mind.” This song vividly 
displays the Chinese People’s new revolutionlary 
optimism and their confidence that they can 
safeguard the Peace of the World. 

The fifth was “Cantata to Stalin,” adapted 
from the Eussian. 

The above five songs, all sung in chorus, 
were followed by the classical Chinese “Sword 
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Dance” with moyements and steps in olassioal 
Chinese style. 

Then came three solos. The first of these 
“Nanni Wan” has an interesting history. During 
the anti-Japanese war the Kuomintang reaction¬ 
aries blockaded the region then occupied by the 
People’s Liberation Army. The Liberation Army, 
during lulls in fighting, engaged in productive 
agricultural work and helped the peasants 
of Nanni Wan to till their land. Thus Nanni 
Wan which was oriiiinally a barren district 
became a fruitful and fertile region. This song 
expresses the gratefulness of the peasants of 
Nanni Wan to the People’s Liberation Army 
for its help in those trying days. 

The second solo “Pushing A BaiTow” is a 
folk song in which a father and a son pledge to 
support the People’s Liberation Army against 
the Kuomintang troops. 

The third “Harvest in Autumn” presents a 
pictm’e of joy over the rich crops harvested by 
the peasants after the Land Reform. 

These three solos were followed by the 
“Dance of the Artillerymen” in celebration of 
the victory over the forces of imperialism and 
feudalistic reaction. 
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Tilis was followed by three more solos. The 
first, the “Song of the Dawn”, described the 
happy life of the people on the Steppes of the 
border provinces. The second was the “March of 
World Democratic Youth”, a song full of hero¬ 
ism and vihiility, depicting the great unity of 
the peace loving youth of all nations of the 
world. The third was “Stalin leads us to 
Communism,” a song of the Soviet people, which 
doscx'ibes Soviet achievements after the victory 
of tlie October Revolution. 

These solos were followed by a Conceri; of 
Folk Music with two songs, firstly, “A study in 
Meyhu Counterpoint,” one of the most represen¬ 
tative Chinese popular melodies whose compo¬ 
sition is divided into three movements: the first 
bright and gay, the second slow and lyrical and 
the third forceful, vigorous and quick • and second¬ 
ly a charming "Pastorale” with instrumental 
music like flutes and fifes, reflecting the vast 
expanse of the North China plain and sky, and 
representing the gay songs and dances of the 
carefree shepherds on the ancient grasslands. 

Then came strings and woodwinds. In this 
the first soi^ was “ Evening Party ” describing 
a cheerful party of Chinese gathered for the 
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evening. The second was “ Shenchitema ” 
adapted from a Mongolian folk song and describ¬ 
ing the Mongolian People’s happy new life. 

Last came seven Polk Lances of Chinese 
Nationalities, depicting the intimate unity of 
the entire Chinese people, determined to protect 
their nation and to preserve World Peace. 
The first of these dances was the “lied Star 
Lance”. It was a combination of folk and 
classic dance forms. According to the Chinese 
custom, on every New Year’s Lay, Chinese 
families throughout the land decorate their 
homes with lanterns and coloured buntings. 
Men and women, young and old, carry bright 
gay lanterns in their hands and dance happily 
in enthusiastic celebration. The lanterns were 
in the shape of rod stars in celebration of the 
establishment of New China. The traditional 
dance forms were used to manifest the love of 
the people for their country and culture. 

The second was a “ Tibetan Lance.” 

The third was ** The Lance of National Mi¬ 
norities ” characterised by vigorous, unsophisti¬ 
cated movements accentuated by a simple virile 
inusio. 

The fourth was the “ Mongolian Lance ” 
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depicting tlie hoi'semanship, the grooming and 
the archery of the Mongolian people, and the 
consciousness of their being masters of their 
homelands. 

The fifth was the “ TJiglmr Spring Bance,” a 
iblk dance of the Uighdurs characterised by 
graceful movements and lively rhythms and 
symbolising Chairman Mao Tse-tung as the 
“ Sun of the Spring.” 

The sixth was th(* “Chinese Yangko Bance.” 

The seventh and the last was the “ National 
L nity Bance.” It was exceedingly impressive. 
Under the lied Star shining in the sky, before 
t he grand and magnificient ‘ Tien An Men,’ all 
the natiomdities of China enthusiastically dance 
with one another in celebration of the birth of 
their great JPatherland. This symbolised the 
fact that under the leadership of Chairman Mao 
Tse-turiu: all the nationalities have been united 
iiud with one heart struggle for the defence of 
their Fatherland, for the building up of a New 
China, with a still bettor and greater future and 
for the everlasting peace of the world. 

The curtain fell with the same solemn song: 
with which the whole performance had begun t 
" The Eastern Sky is lleddening.” 
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As we had to leave Peking on October 10, 
we reserved the whole of October 9 for visiting the 
famous Great Wall of China, which is regard¬ 
ed as one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Prom East to West, the wall is 1100 miles long. 
It runs sometimes over plains and at places 
over the hills. The wall is said to have been 
built in the middle of the third centmy B. C. 
by order of the Emperor Shi Hunagti, also 
called the Heavenly Emperor. It was to keeje 
back the invasions of the Tartar hordes'. 

That part of the wall which is nearest to 
Peking is slightly over 70 miles from the capital. 
We travelled by mil way train. Besides the 
members of the Indian Goodwill Mission, there 
were over 20 more delegates from Bulgaiia, 
llumatda, Poland, Mongolia, Germany, Btu*ma, 
Indonesia and Pakistan. The last named coimtry 
was represented by Mian Iftikhaniddiuand Mr. 
Mahommed Jalees. Mr. Hi Tai-chun, the famous 
Korean writer was also with us. It was a day of 
outing and picnic. We wer(i all in a holiday 
mood and the whole comjjany was full of joy 
and good humomr. 
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In CMiiesc railways tliere are only two 
Chinese class(is of passenger service. They 

Railways called “soft seats” and “hard 

seats”. The only diflerence is that the soft seats 
are cushioned. Otherwise there is good water 
and closet arrangement in all Chinese railway 
•ompartments. All bogies are coimecfced with 
each other, so that one can easily pass from one 
end of the train to the other even when the 
train is in motion. Hestaurant cars are also 
provided and every body has equal access to 
them whether one is a soft seat ticket holder 
-or a hard seat ticket holder. 


There are no coolies on New China’s railway 


No Coolies 


platforms. Passengers deposit all 
then’ heavy luggage with the rail¬ 


way authorities to be carried in the brake-van 


and to be handed over to them at their 


destination. There are a few porters in the pay 
of railway authorities to load and unload such 
packages. All passengers cany the lighter 
packages themselves. There is no crying of "Coo¬ 
lie I Coolie!” as in India, because there are no 
coolies now in the Indian sense. The Station 


Master, if requested before-hand, may make 
arr^^ements for.special occasions. 
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In coming passengers do not enter the plalr 
Drder on the foritt so long as the ou%oii^- 
Platforms passengors hare not detrained 

and left the platform. They go out in queues 
in an orderly manner. When the platform is 
cleared of outgoing passengers, the incoming 
passengers come in the same orderly manner. 
The whole thing is quickly done and appears 
natural. Throughout om* thousands of miles of 
railway journey in New China, nowhere did we 
observed the disorder, the rush and the bustle of 
Indian railway stations. 

The vendors at platforms do not move about 

„ , in front of tlie train. Thev 

Vendors . ,. . 

remain standing in a row upon 

the platform at a distance of about six feet from 

the train with -their comraoditujs in front of 

them. All .vendors of food-articles- keep their 

mouths and nostrils covered with pieces of cloth 

like our surgeons in their operation rooms. The 

prices of all articles are either written upon the 

jurticles themselves or on papers stuck to them. 

^he whole arrangement is clean and tidy. 

Throi^hout our journey wo noticed wood 

Wooden Poles 

any other metal for electric and 
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telograph poles. They were mostly rough, 
unsmoofched poles cut from the forests. 


In our loi^ railway journeys from one end 


Staple Food 


of China to the other, we were 
informed, and also observed it 


for ourselves, that while rice is the main crop 
in parts of South China, wheat is the main crop 
and the chief item of diet in parts of North 
China. China is atleast as much a wheat pro¬ 
ducing as a rice producing country. In villages 
and bazai’s, we saw that the Chinese prepare 
their ‘ohapatis’ with ‘belan’ and ‘chakla' exactly 
in’the same style as we do. Generally they 
stuff these chapatis with dry fruit and other 
eatables. In some parts of the country maizo 
is the staple tbodgi*ain and in others millet. 
Yet the South is called the gj-anary of China. 


The Great Wall is now broken in many plac- 
. W 11 'Ithsvshad to make way 

for railways and other lines of 
communications. Yet it is a huge thing to look 
at. We had to'ascend it by means of a long series 
of stairs. The height from the outer side appear¬ 
ed dizzy. On the top, the^ Wall is at places 
so broad that four motor cars can easily pass on 
it side by side. The Wall is mostly made of 
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stones. But big bricks too have been used at 
places. 

On the Wall oiu* Chinese Jiosts had made 
very liberal arrangements for our refreshments. 
Climbing the Wall at plact^s -was very much like 
■climbing a hill. Some of us did feel tired. But 
the sweet refresliments, and the still sweeter 
company, made it a very pleasant trip. While 
we sat resting on the W'all, men and women 
delegates from various countries sung then- 
national songs and other folk songs for the entii-c 
•company. It was as cold as in January on the 
plains of India. But the sky was clear and w(? 
all enjoyed the climate. 

We had left Peking at about nine in the 
morning and returned at Jibout seven in the 

evening. 

) 

JJ. ^~ew China in l^ictnrPs. 

In the night at Peking Hotel, we were enter¬ 
tained to a film depicting “The Beauty and 
Scenery of New China”. It was in five parts. 
In the first part, after showing the imposing 
palaces, temples, royal gardens etc, and the cul¬ 
tural heritage of the city of Peking, the picture 
moved on to show how everything in Pekir^ 
has become different now—how the workers in 
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factoriots, beiii^’ practionlly masters of tlie faoto- 
ritss, aro gaily engaged in more production, and 
liow the various revolutionary scliools are train¬ 
ing new cadres. In part two, we were shown 
the course of the Yang Tze lliver which is the 
fourth longest rivei- in the world and after 
passing tiomigh nine Chinese provinces lulls into 
the sea near Shanghai. Wo saw the beautiful and 
luxuriant liclds of rice and wheat on either bank 
of the river, and cities wiiich were the political, 
cultural, and commercial centres of various 
jiroviuccs. The thii'd part showed Shanghai the 
largest city of China and one of the largest in 
the world. The pictiu-e showed how in Shang¬ 
hai, the former hatmts of imperialists and 
millionairtis have now been turned into the mee¬ 
ting places and the cultural and recreational 
grounds of tlui working people. In the fourth 
part, we saw Hangchow, the best known scenic 
city of China with its numerous historic relics 
and scenic,resorts. Strangely enough, just as we 
have a well known Persian line in India about 
Kashmir ; “If there is Paradise anywhere on 
(^arth, it is here, it is here” similarly there 
is an old saying in China, “As there is Paradise 
in Heaven, there are Hangchow and Suohow on 
earth”. 
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In the fifth, and the last part, we werq shown 
^liberated S juth China with its mild climate 
and rich natural resources. We were shown 
how the English the Japanese and the Ameri¬ 
cans had amassed great wealth from that part 
of China and had reduced the people to poverty 
and misery, and how the whole picture had 
changed since the Liberation. We were shown 
how the Kan River of South China used to cause 
s(}rious troubles to the peoiole tJirough its annual 
ttoods, and how now imder inspiiation from 
the Now Government, the people themselves 
w'^cre building up flood preventing dams. We 
were shown bumper crops of sugarcane, banana, 
potato etc. We were ‘shown how Canton had 
bixjome the cradle of Gliinese revolution, how 
in 1925 the English navy massacred the 
Chinese people in Canton, and how ulti¬ 
mately the people were liberated. We saw 
that flowers ai*e in bloom all the year round in 
Canton and, that the people of Canton, full of 
enthusiasm, were now saying: “We have joined 
the great family of the jieaoe loving countries 
and we wiU build up oiu* culture and happiness 
with a spii'it of self-sacrifice.” 
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i6. Tv 30 Indian Friends. 


On the night of October 10 we were to leave 
Peking for Mukden. Our hosts 

PradhAQ^ ^ 

roam about whereever we pleased 

. and to prepare for our journey to the capital of 
Manchuria. Dating the day we had visited by 
many friends. One of tlicm was Professor 
Prahlad Pradhan of Orissa, double M. A. 


of the Calcutta University, Vyakarauacharya, 
Sahitya Shastri and Ved Shastri. He began his 
career as an Assistant Professor in the Utkal 


University. Later on he became a llesearch 
Fellow at Shantiniketan through the cultural 
scholarship of the Chinese Government. Next he 
became Research Professor at Vidya Bhawan, 
Shantiniketan. Finally ho ti'a veiled to China and 
became a Visiting Professor to Nanking Orien¬ 
tal Languages College. At pi'esent he is the 
Professor of Hindi and Sanskrit in the Peking 
University. Professor Prahlad Pradhan has 
a good knowledge of Sanskrit as well as of the 
Chinese language. He has much original 
research work in Buddhist literature and in Sino- 


Indian culture to his credit. He is still young 
though very unassuming. He was good enot^h 
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to pay us occasional visits and often accom¬ 
panied us to the Peking markets. He had seen 
pre-liberation China and was full of admiration 
for the changes brought about during the last 
two years. He had many Chinese friends. 
Among other things, he told us that under the 
Kuomintang regime he once went to a shoj> 
and was told that the price of a particular vege¬ 
table was 2000 p. c. Ho went to another shop 
and was told that the price of the same article 
was 2600 p. c. He went back to the first shop 
within 15 minutes and was ainaz jd to know that 
the price of the same article was now 3600 p. c. 
Thus there was a terrible fluctuation and unstabi¬ 
lity in prices in those days. Professor Pradhan 
explained to us how the New Government stabi¬ 
lized prices within tho first few months of 
the Liberation and made life bearable. The infla¬ 
tion too, he told us, had greatly diminished and 
was disappearing fast. He added that in 
these days an Indian could live in Peking on 
as little as Rs. 30|- per month, Jirovided, of 
course, ho was frugal in habits. 

Another friend was Dr. Virendra Ivumar, 
j. . third secretary to the Indian 

Kn i^ r Embassy, Poking, and i* resident of 

Uttar Pradesh. He too had many 


14 
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OJiinese friends and evidently enjoyed his stay 
in that couatry. Questioned as to the highest 
and the lowest salaries in New China, he told 
us that there was nothing like the highest and 
lowest salaries in that country. He explained to 
us how all Governracnt servants from the 
highest to the lowest were either on the supply 
syst(!m or on the salary system. We have already 
dealt wilh these two systems earlier. Hr. 
Virendra Kumar told us that for those who were 
on the supply system, the Government had 
rarely to spend more than E.s. 150/- per montli 
in Indian currency. This included food, clothes, 
accommodation, medical service, free education 
for the children and a little pocket allowance. 
Some of the Cabinet Ministers too wei*e on the 
supply system. In this system, there was prac¬ 
tically no difference between the high and the 
low. Only some Cabinet Ministers or Heputy 
Ministers get a woollen coat and an extra pair of 
woollen trousers. As to those who are jiaid 
according to the salary system, except in rare 
cases, the lowest and highest salaides range 
between Rs. 80/- a month and Rs. 350/- a 
month. Rs. 80/- a month is the lowest salary a 
peon gets, while most salaries range from 
Rs. 100/- to Rs. 260/- a month. Some professors 
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and engineers are the best paid in this class. 
Yet the highest that an engineer gets is from 
Its. 400/- to Its. 450/-. In some of the foreign 
embassies, Chinese translators or inulti-linguals 
are getting as much Jis lls. 500/- per month. 

Dr. Yirendra Kumar told us that in many 
parts of North China, millet is the staple Ibod- 
grain. It is a small grain resembling the Indian 
Jimri. In South China, lice is the staple diet. 
In Peking, according to Dr. Vfrendra Kumar, 
a single man can easily live on 125 catties 
j)er month which conujs to about lls. 32/- 
])er month. It includes food, accommodation 
and other necessities. There is no difficulty in 
getting housing accommodation in Peking. There 
is no such thing as a separate Muslim Law, or 
Puddhist Law or any other religious law in 
China proper. But in outlying provinces namely 
'JTbet, SiiUiiang, which is also called Chinese 
1’m'kistan, and Inner Mongolia, local customs 
are to an extent respected. 

Women inherit property like men all over 
China. Divorce is permitted. Every effort is: 
being made to raise the status of women in the 
country. According to the New Marriage Law, 
marriages can bo contracted only by the agree- 
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ment of thepartios.Clxild marriage is not allowed, 
but if some young people were married before 
tbe new law, came iniu operation either of them 
on coming of age can declare the marriage to 
be void. Parents or guardians have now little 
to do with the choice of mates tor their wards. 
The marriage ceremony is very simple. Marri¬ 
age is no sacrament. There is no such thii^ 
as going round the fire etc. 'Ihere is a document 
of marriage, one copy of which is preserved by 
each party. 

In the cities mosteducattid people are indiffe¬ 
rent to all ceremonial religion. If we ask any¬ 
body what his religion is, in most cases the reply 
will be that tho person has no religion. As for" 
the Buddhist temples, in some of them worship 
still goes on according to th(5 old customs. But 
many of these temples have been converted into 
schools or museums or oven Government offices 
by the free and voiuntary choice of tho people 
concerned. Sometimes it does happen that in the 
same family the father is a Christian, the daugh¬ 
ter a Buddhist and tho son has no religion. 

Dr. Kumar informud us that in New China 
there are six big Administrative Areas. In one 
of them, Manchuria, elected and Peoples Gov¬ 
ernment had been estabUshed. The other 
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five areas were still governed by Mili¬ 
tary and Administrative Committees. At the 
Centre, a People’s Poiiacal Consultative Con¬ 
ference was formed after tlie Liberation consist¬ 
ing of several hundred persons. All parties in 
the country are represented in it. The quota for 
each party was fixed and their representatives 
were nominated after consultation with members 
of the parties. After three yt)ars, this P. P. C. C. 
will be constituted through general election. 


16. Development of Peking. 

Whatever olF-hours we could get on October 1(> 
we spent for the last time in visitiug the various 
markets, streets and lanes of Peking. Peking is 
one of the most historic of China’s cities. The 
city walls are pierced with 17 beautiful gates. 
Today, while Peking maintains its time- 
honoured ancient dignity, it has at the same 
time developed into one of the capitals of the 
modem world. Everywhere people are busy and 
full of hope and enthusiasm. There is a sense 
of calm and strength born of confidence in the 
future. 
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Tile new motto of the residents of new-horn 
<‘Erom the Peking is “Prom the People to 
People to the the People^’. Messages and sug- 
People gestions come in a constant stream 

from every part in the country and are discussed, 
analysed and made the basis of decisions of 
national and international importance. 


Peking has greatly expanded since the 
'Pace the Vil- Liberation. In the first year after 
lages’’ tiie Liberation private industrial 

factories and workshops increased by 3629. In 
the first half' of 1961 another 2207 new pri¬ 
vate firms were established. But the great 
difference between old Peking’s businessmen 
and new Peking’s businessmen is that the new 
shops “face the villages and sell much at low- 
profit rates”. These words are written on banners 
outside many shops. Luxury goods have been 
replaced by more useful commodities. Book¬ 
sellers have invested large sums in new mass 
•editions on politics and current affairs and find 
that their turn-over is ten times greater than it 
was two years before. Cultural discussions have 
broadened out far beyond the near intellec¬ 
tuals and have permeated the people, the 
army men, the peasants, the workers, and the 
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women, all those who Avero formerly consi- 
■dered quite beyond the pale of Chinese 
culture. 


Peking is rapidly increasing in international 
importance. There har’e been a series of great 
international exhibitions and congresses, inclu¬ 
ding the World Federation of Trade Unions 
AThich has a membership of 78 million. 


Even in lanes called hntuugs there are 
mobile lending libraries, art 

to Co-operatives exhibitions tor the common man 
and classes for literary and tech¬ 
nical training. Peking like the rest of Chinfi 
today is a great mass school. Its model People’s 
Municipal Government was the first in China’s 
major cities to carry out the complete liquidation 
of prostitution. The earstAvhile brothels, 237 in 
number, have been converted into co-opei*atives 
and workshops for the expansian of China’s 
famed handicrafts. The 1290 inmates of these 


brothels were all sent to reformatories for medi¬ 


cal treatment, vocational training and general 
education. This great reform was oaiuied out* by 
a resolution of an All Circles’ Pepresentative 
Conference and the willing co-operation of the 
unfortunate women concerned. 
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Trausformatiaa of the city police fi’onx a cor- 
Transfor- force to one fully imbued 


Illation of the 
Police 


with the idea of service of the 
people is no less remai'lcable an 
achievement af the people and their rulers. The 
X>etty crimes and rackete(u*ing with which the 
police were associated, have been eliminated and 
the police have helped their former accom¬ 
plices in the petty underworld of crime to 
reform. Pekiag today is a city without prosti¬ 
tutes, without beggars and without organised 
crime. 


For improving the health of the people. 
Health 15,00,000 cubic metres of silt has 

been dredged from the rivers and 
lakes round Peking. Thus not only the notorious 
mosquito breeding grounds have been eliminated 
but the silt too has been utilised for producing 
rich crops of vegetables. Peking’s new workers’ 
quarters should be a matter of emulation for 
modern cities. Open air swimming pools and 
boating-lakes for the people have sprung up in 
abundanca. Peking today is the capital of a 
frea people worth a visit by all those who believe 
in true democracy and a really healthy interna¬ 
tional life. 
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Our hosts in Peking presented every member 

Foreign Lan- of onr delegation with rich pre- 
guage Press sents, including exquisite works 
of Chinese art and handicrafts. 'J’ho Poreign 
Language Press of Peking also presented each of 
us with very useful and valuable literatm*e on 
New China. 

The People’s Broadcasting Station of Peking 
requested me to make a short speech on my 
impressions about New China. Tlie speech was 
I'ocordod in my rj»om at 3 p. m. on October 10, 
and was widely broadcast*. 

17. Faretoell to Feking. 


Before leaving Peking, we also sent three 
lettei’s of thanks to the Prime 
Thinks”^ Miuister Chou En-Lai, Vice-Pre¬ 
mier Kuo Mo-jo and Comrade 
(Mrs.) Yu Chih-ying, who was in charge of 
all arrangements about us and also controlled 
tiio young men and the young women who so 
meticulously looked to our comforts. These let- 
t<}rs appeared in the daily newspapers of Peking. 
They were as follows: 


*Vide Appendix G. 
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Letter to Mr, GJiou En-lai 

Office of the Indian Delegation, 
Peking Hotel, Peking. 

10th October 1961. 

Dear Mr. Premier, 

We are now about to leave Peking after a 
memorable fortnight, during which we had the 
privilege of enjoying the kind hospitality of 
yoiu’ government and your peoj)]e. On behalf 
of my delegation and myself, I wish to extend 
our warmest thanks to you and to assure you 
of our fi iendship and India’s abiding interest 
in the welfare of the Chinese people and in the 
realisation of the magnificent Common Pro¬ 
gramme you have set out to achieve. We wish 
you and your country the best of good fortune. 

Please convey our I'espectful greetings to 
Chairman M;m) Tse-tung and other members of 
the Cabinet, whom we have been privileged 
to meet. Sincerely yours, 

Sundarlal, 

Leader of the Indian Delegation. 
His Excellency Mr. Chou En-lai, 

Prime Minister and Minister forPoreign Affairs, 
•Central Government of the People’s Eepublio of 
'Gliina, Peking. 
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Letter to Mr. Kuo Mo-jo 

OflEloe of the Indian Delegation, 
Peking Hotel, Peking. 

10th October, 1961. 

Dear Comrade Kuo Mo-jo, 

Before we leave this heautiful and historic 
•city, my delegation and I would like to express 
our Avarmesfc thanks to you, and through you, to 
all the organisations, to whose hospi.ality and 
kind welcome wo are deeply indebted. We 
shall take with us happy and enduring memo¬ 
ries of our visit and of the opportunities we had 
to meet some of your leading citizens and, above 
all, to witness the rejoicing of the Chinese 
people on tbeir National Day. Tiie fine spirit 
of your countryman and their dodioation to 
the objectives of the Common Programme,* as 
also their enthusiastic mobilisation for the 
-attainment of peace, have greatly impressed us. 
Wo reassure you of our whole-hearted co-opera¬ 
tion with you in the noble cause which you 
have before you. 

W you be so good as to convey our grate¬ 
ful thanks to all those, who have contributed to 
•make our visit pleasant, and who have so 

• Vide A|«peudix A. 
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generously given ns valuable gifts of boobs and 
■works of art ? 

To you and to tlio people of China 'we extend 
our greeting.-! and good wishes for your conti- 
uued success. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sundarlal 

Leader of the Indian Delegation. 

Comrade Kuo Mo-jo, 

Chairman, All-China Peace Committee, 

Peking. 

Letter to Mrs. Yu Ghih-ying 

Office of the Indian Delegation, 
Peking Hotel, 

Poking, 

10th October 1961. 

Dear Comrade Yu, 

Wo cannot h'avc Peking without telling you 
of our deep appr 'cludon of the kindness and 
help we have received from you and from the 
several young men and women, who have at¬ 
tended even to our smallest needs with meti¬ 
culous dcvoiion and care. Please accept om* 
grateful thanks for the charming hospitality 
and unfailing courtesy we have received frdm. 
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you, Comrade Liu and your other comrades. 

Siiicerely yours, 
Siuidaiial 

Leader of the Indian Delegation. 
Mrs. Yu Chili-ying, 

Room No. 619, 

Peking Hotel, Peking. 

Before we left Peking, some of us felt that Dr. 
Kumarappato J- C. Kumaraj^pa who is greatly 
go to Japan interested in industries, may -visit 
Japan also before rettu ing to India. I sent a 
cable making that suggasion to Prime Minis¬ 
ter Jawakarlal Nehru, who agreed to the sugges¬ 
tion and "veiy kindly arranged ior all necessary 
facilities on behalf of the Government of India. 
As a result, after we had comploti'd the tour of 
China and reached Hongkong on the 31st of 
October, Dr. J. C. Kumarappa jiarted company 
and visited Japan before coming back to India. 
The report of his visit to Japan, duly submitted 
to Prime Minister Nehru, has since been 
published. 

On the night of October 10, there was a fare- 
Parewell well dinner given to the delega- 

Dinner tions that were about to leave. 

Mr. J. Didbbon, the British People's delegate who 
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had arrived too late for the National Day 
celebrations was also accorded a welcome at 
this party. Tne hosts were:—the Chinese People’s 
Committee for World Peace and against Ame¬ 
rican Aggression, the All-China Pederation of 
habour, th.? xlll-China Pederation of Domo- 
craMc Youoa, the All-China Democratic Wo¬ 
men’s Podjj-atlon, the All-China Pederation of 
Literature and Ar^ Circles, and tlie Sino-Soviet 
Priondship A.ssoci;U !on. 

Those present iiicluded Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, 
Mr. Chen Shu-tung, Mr. Chu Hsneh-fau, Mr. 
Liu Ning-I and Mr. Lio Meug-lising. 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo spoke on ilie historic signi¬ 
ficance of the visit of the People’s delegations 
from various countric.s. 

Iteplyiug to him said ;— 

‘The coming of the Indian Delegation to China 
J>as strengthened tlie nnity between the Chinese and the 
Indian peoples. Both tliese people love peace and 
freedom. Every self-respecting nation hates to be ruled 
by others. Men can hoeonie brothers only when 
aggression is eliminated. The Chinese and the Indian 
people want freedom and prosperity not only for them¬ 
selves but for the whole world”. 

Mr. Thakin Ku Daw Maing, head of the 
Burmese People’s Delegation, Mr. Mahommed 
Tabi*ani, head of the Indonesian People’s Dele- 
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galiiou and Mian Iftikharuddin, head of the 
Pakistan People’s Delegation followed In the 
same strain. 

Mr, J. Dribbon, British People’s delegate 
said that though he came too late for the 
National Day celebrations, thousands of British 
jicople had been present thiM'e In the spirit. Ho 
also stated that the Brilisli peoph*. respect the 
Chinese people and .strongly ojipose the British 
Government’s servile policy towards the United 
States. He added that the British people not only 
desire peace but are also prepared to fight for it. 

We were to leave Peking that night for a 
t our of Chinese provinco.s. Out of tlio members of 
the Indian Goodwill Mission, Prof. Mohammad 
Habib and Prof. Mohammad Mujeob had to 
part company with u-s the same night as they 
had to join their duties at the Aligarh Univer¬ 
sity and the Jamia Millia resiiectively. Dr. 
Mulk llaj Anand had to go to Vienna to attend 
the second session of the World Peace Council, 
the remaining twelve of us loft Peking by train 
at 10 p. m. for Mukden. In this journey, ten 
delegates from Burma and Indonesia and a 
Pakistan delgate, Mr. Ibrahim Jalees, were also 
with us. We were accompanied by Mr. Hung 
Shen, head.of the Bureau of Cultural Relations 
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with Pereign Countries and also chief of the 
Liaison Department of the All-China Federa¬ 
tion of Liboratiu'e and Art Circles; by Mr. Tang 
Ming-chao, another important official of the 
Central People’s Government and a number of 
competent interpreters. 

At the Peking Railway Station, Mr. Kuo 

At the Peking Mr. Chen Shu-tung, 

^ilway Sta- Chairman and Vice-Chaii*man of 
the Chinese People’s Cominittet; 
for World Ponce, Mr. Chu Hsueh-fan and Mr. 
Liu King-i, Vico Chairman of the All-China 
Federation of Labour, Mr. Fan Chang-chiang, 
Chairman of the Preparatory Committee of 
Journilist.s, Publishers and Printers Union of 
China ; Mr. Sha Chien-li, Vice Chairman of tlie 
All-China Federation of Domocratic Youth ; 
Mr, Jung Kao-tang, Secretary-general of the 
Central Committee of the China New Democra¬ 
tic Youth League ; Mr. Tong Ying-chao and 
Hsu Kwang-ping Vice-Presidents of the All 
Cliina Democratic Women’s Federation; Mr. 
Shao Li-tse, Council member of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association; and Wu Han Vice- 
Mayor of Peking were present to give us a 
hearty send-offi A number of Young Pioneers 
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in gay uniform, were there as usual. The Pio¬ 
neers sang the Chinese National Anthem and 
other national songs. Our hosts embraced, us 
and shook hand.s as, wo exchanged greetings, and 
all expressed th<-ir keen desire for the streng¬ 
thening of India-China friendship, of Asiatic 
Unity and of the Peace of the World. The sight 
was most touching. 

I cannot close this account of our fourteen 
days’ stay in the capital of China without 
expressing our deep gratitude to friends of the 
Indian Embassy who were all through so kind 
and helpful to us in every way. I have already 
mentioned H. E. S.irdar Panikkar who gave us 
a lot of very valuable information about that 
country. I have also mentioned Mr. T. N. 
Elaul, the Counsellor, of the Embassy, always 
i-eady to oblige. Sardar E. S. Nag, the Pood 
Attache was equally obliging, and so wfts 
Dr. Virendra Kumar, the third secretaiw 
whose long intimacy with things Chinese 
stood us in good stead. 
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CHAPTER V 

AT MUKDEN 

1. Journey liy TruUi 

Erom Peliing to Mulvdcn is u long distance. 
Our train left Peking at 10 in tiie niglit of 
October 10, and roaclicd Miikden nt 6 next 
evening. 

TUey had pi’ovidcd ns with two special 
bogies and a dining car for our three weeks 
journey by rail. One of the bogies had a beauti¬ 
ful drawing hall with comfortable chairs and 
a sight seeing ap irtnient. 

We all enjoyed the jouimey. It gave us a 
The Country- good opportunity of seeing the 
coimtry-side over long distances 
from one end to the other. Chinese villages 
look much like Indian villages. In different 
parts of the country dilfereut animals were 
used for ploughing, e. y. bullocks, horses, 
donkeys, buffaloes and camels. The ploughs 
were mostly of wood, at places also of iron. 
Everywhere it was the same old type of imple¬ 
ments and the same old methods. Chinese 
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Till agars pile the cars of corn exactly as wo do in 
India and thrash it exactly in the Indian way. 

Mukden is the capital of Manchuria, *.«?. of 

Mancharia’s province 

Industrial holds tLe key to the industries 

Importance ^f China. The rest of Ciiina looks 
to Manchuria for the bulk of its machinery, steel 
and other heavy goods ntiedcd for its ind.istries. 

Manchuria is about the size of Germany, Italy 
and Japan combined. It has vast potonti.ilities 
for becoming one of world’s major industrial 
centres. Here lie rich coal dopo.sits, estimated 
at 20 billion tons. Proved iron deposils are 
sufficient to torn out 500 million tons of pig- 
iron. Bods of gold are, like the coal seams* 
distributed almost all ovei* Manchuria. Tre¬ 
mendous deposits of magnesite, believed to bo 
the largest in the world, are found in South- 
Western Manchuria. Shale-oil is available -in 
considerable quantities. And there is petroleum 
also. The area also contains lead, zinc, copper, 
tin, aluminum, platinum, nickel, chrome, man¬ 
ganese, tungsten, molybdenum, jihosphorus and 
many other minerals of great industrial import¬ 
ance. Large areas are covered with valuable 
forests. 
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The Japanese seized control of this area 
Before the 1931 and ttu’ned it into a 

Liberation colonial adjunct to Japan’s homo 
industry. In many ways they strangled Man- 
chui’ian enterprise so that it may not lead to 
eventual competition with their own domestic 
industries. In 1946 the Kuomintang stepped 
into the shoes of the Japanese. Tiieir officials 
had no thought hut how to make personal 
fortunes. Their adminstrative practices absolu¬ 
tely ruined all private industry and reduced the 
production of State industries to the min imum. 

In 1948 Manchimia was liberated. To-day 
Under the New the State controls about 6/7 of 
Regime Manchuria’s industrial capacity. 

Private enterprise accounts for about one-seventh. 
Smaller enterprises are not discoui‘agcd. In July 
1949 out of 9727 private factories 8850 employed 
less than ton workers each. Besides 61% of the 
factories were handicraft workshops, employing 
28% of the workers. Wages have risen 76% since 
1947, the buying capacity of the Manchurian 
peasants in 1949 was more than 300% of what 
it was in 1947, and 1600000 dependants 
of workers were getting full benefit of the Labour 
Insurance Programme. Mukden’s population is 





A group of Young Pioneers with bouquets of flowers. 
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over 1661000. It is one of the biggest industrial 
tovms of China with large heavy industries. It 
is quite ne r the war zone in North Korea. 
Moving about in the city we saw trenches and 
even soldiers. It is a very cold place. 

At the Mukden Kailway Station there was 
Reaching the same warm reception, the 

Mukden same Young Pioneers with bou¬ 

quets of flowers, the Government officials, 
representatives of public oi'ganisations and the 
rest. We were put up at the Yamata Hotel. The 
only ftinetions that day were a welcome dinner 
on behalf of the public organisations with 
speeches as usual, and a short’ entertainment 
by the children at night. 

At the children’s performance we had nine 
Children’s interesting items, including 

Performance dances, solos and folk songs. 
One of the solos which was a Tibetan folk song 
described how Chairman Mao loves children. 
It said “The polar star is the brightest. Chair¬ 
man Mao is the dearest. The golden pole gives 
us light when we trudge over high mountain 
peaks, and Chairman Mao leads us forward”. 


A fecial feature of Chinese cultural perform- 


Common 

Culture 


ances is that songs and dances 
peculiar to Tibet are now beii^ 
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pei formed in the northern most cities, and are 
becoming popular. Similarly, folk songs and 
dances of national minorities living in tho nor¬ 
thern regions are being jalayed and enjoyed all 
over tuo rest of China. Thus China is i apidly 
devel opi ag a common Chinese culture in the mat¬ 
ter of music, dances, ballads etc. We had also 
a very iu.jcresting dance with fans that night. 

After the children's entertainment, Mrs. 
Hannah Se i on bonalf of the Indian Delegation 
addressed the cuildren as follows : 

"We have come tired after a long journey. 
Your lively performance, your bright faces and 
and colourful costumes have rcvh’'ed our spirits. 
Tne great similarity between your tunes and 
dances and our tunes and dances has taten us 
back to oui* owu country, even when we are here 
at Mukden. All this only goes to show how 
near we are to each olhor. You are, every 
one of you, like our own sous and daughters. I 
want to close with a stahmient made by one of 
India’s greatest leaders, Mahatma Gandhi. Ho 
said, ‘ The world is one in fact. Let us make it 
one ia the hearts and minds of men’. In thsmk- 
ing you for your delightful and groat perform¬ 
ance, I want to leave with you that message 
of Mahatma Gandhi”. 
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2. Visit to Factories. 

On tiio morning of October 12, we first 
State Copper visited a State—owned coi)per. 
Factory zinc and lead factory. 

TJiis factory produces copper sulpLate, zinc 
oxide and similar other things. It was e'tab* 
Ksbed by the Japanese in 1936. Production 
begair in 1939. In March 1946 the Japanese 
surrendered to the Kuomintang which took 
charge of the plant, Put the Kuomintang could 
not work the plant. So they dismissed the 
workers and closed the factory. Two years later 
in November 1948 Mukden was liberated. The 
entire town of Mukden was rehabilitated. In 
January 1949 work was re-started in this factory. 

Under the new management the workers 
Rise in regard the fitctory as their own 

Production and do their best to increase pro¬ 

duction and raise their own standard of living. 
The result has been a tremendous increase in 
production. During Japanese occupation the 
factory was producing 30 per cent, of the then 
plant’s total capacity. Under the Kuomintang 
this figure came down to 2*1 per cent. In 1949 
after Liberation it went upto 62*9 per cent. In 
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1960, of course witli increased plant, it was 
230’88 per cent of the original capacity. The 
Grovemment supplies tlie raw material and also 
sells the fLoished product. 

With the rise in production workers’ wages 

also increased. In 1960 the 
Rise in Wages . 

wages increased by 18’6 per 

cent, over those of 1949. In May 1951 there 
was a fm*ther increase of 15 per cent, over 
the wages of 1960. Besides, special bonuses and 
awards are given to workers who help in the 
decrease of the cost of production. Wages are 
adjusted according to the conditions in the 
country. In 1961 the minimum wage of a 
worker in this factory was 105 points per month 
and the maximum was 316 points. A point is 
adjusted according to the prevailing prices of 
five following articles : (1) Pood grains (2) Oil 
(3) coal (4) cloth, and (6) salt. 105 points can 
buy 200 catties of white rice. One point was then 
equal to 1900 p. c. This system was put inta 
effect after the Liberation. The most skilfiiU 
worker gets the highest pay. 

The manager of this factory was on the 
supply ‘system. His salary would come to 
less than 300 points per month. Wo were 
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told that in some other factories of Mukden 
the highest salary that a maiiagar got was SOa 
•points, while the highest of any engineer-tech¬ 
nician was 600 to 700 points. Many lahom*ers 
in this factory got more than the manager. Some 
who wei« regarded as Labour Heroes for their 
extraordinary help in production were classed 
as technicians and engineers and wei'e paid as 
much as 410 points per month. 


The workers are orgatiised into ‘study-.groups.’ 


Study Groups 


These groups hold their sittings 
every day. The technicians and 


engineers take regular classes of workers and 


explain to them all intricacies of their work. 


Since the War in Korea, production in this 
factory has gone still higher, 
i^ttlefidd" slogan of the workers is r 

" The plant is our battlefield and 
the machines are our weapons.” In the manag¬ 
ing committee of the factory the workers have 
as many representatives as the management 
has. Strikes or lock-outs are out of question 
under those conditions. The workers are cons¬ 
cious of their dignity as well as their respon¬ 
sibility to the country. 

As for productive efficiency in the matter 
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of electrified copper if we take 1949 as the base 
and put it at 100 then tbe productivity in 
1960 was 170. 

Tnere are a few Soviet cxj)erts in Mukden 
“Elder whose help is sought in conipli- 

Brotbers” caucd problems. Tucse Soviet ex¬ 

perts live exactly like Oninese workers and the 
Chinese workers call them their “cider bro¬ 
ther 

We also saw the weliare amenities provided 
Doctor or for workers in this Jactory, e. <j. 

Labourer? hosintal, the schools, the 

swiming bath, the nurseries for cnildrin of 
women workers, the cheap common kitchens, 
the sanatoria etc. In the mcdiciJ clinic we 
found two persons sitting upon a rough wooden 
bench. Both were t aked upto the waist, and 
one of them wa-^ applying the stethoscope to the 
other’s chest. Both looked quiue like laboiu’ers. 
On enquiriiig we wore told that one of them was 
a qualified medical man incharge o;' the clinic. 
We were struck by the simplicity of the man 
and f und in this scene another illustration of 
equality and even intimacy that exists 
between the educated classes ai:d the labouring 
masses in China. 
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At 3 in the afternoon we visiit'd the State 
Machine Tools Machine-Tools PaCuory. Like 
Factory the previous iactnry this loo, had 

been established by the Japanese. Then it 
produced si.eel. Hying wheels of locomctives, 
condensers and ruining machinery. Under 
the Kuoiuintang the factory remained almost 
closed. In June 1949 it was resiartrA and 
praciicnlly rebuilt by the present regime. There 
are now two llartin Pureaces which can he 
hea'j.id ujrto 183J°, though sle d melts at 1600°. 
The lactory is mainly producing mining ma¬ 
chines and tools. Workers Svork for 8 hotu’s a 
day. Every morning thm’o is a study cl iss for 
one hour which every worluuvhas to attend. In 
the evening there are again study classes for 
two hours, at which attendance is optional, 
yet practically all worker's attend. The num¬ 
ber of workers iji 1960 was doub'e of that in 
1949, and in 1951 it iricreased by 50 per cent 
over that of 1950. Wages are jraid accor’ding 
to tiie unified scale prescribed by the Government. 


There is a cafetaria where cheap lunch is 
. served for those who require it. 

* There are three varieties of food 

nrailable here, e. g. (1) for men of ordinary 
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strength, (2) more nuitritious food for those of 
poor healch or weak physique, and (3) speoial 
diet for those who draw higher wages and can 
afford to pay more. 

Those who have to perform strenuous work 

. . . are supplied free of charge ten 

Amenities ° 

ounces oi milk, two e^s a ad two 

pieces of bread daily. In summer cold drink is 

served free of charge to all workers because 

they have to work in high temperature. The 

factory has an ice-making plant of its own. 

There is a free clinic for woi kers. Workers 
family members are also entitled to treatment 
on payment of Iialf the charges. 

There are four shower baths for the labourers 
and a big play ground with facilities for basket 
ball and foot-ball. As in other similar factories 
the workers put on a blue uniform and keep 
their mouths and nostrils covered with white 
cloth as a protection against dust, gas and 
smoke. 

Hero too we learnt there were some Soviet 
experts to help the Chinese with their tcclmical 
knowledge. 

On the night of the 12th wo wore enter¬ 
tained to a Movie which showed the gradual 
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advance of the People’s Liberation Army in 
Ohina and the enthusiastic way in which they 
were everywhere welcomed by the peasants 
and other local residents. 

3. The Mukden Exhibition. 

The whole of the 13 th of October we spent in 
visiting the great Mukden Exhibition of Inter¬ 
flow of Commodities of North East. I he Exhi¬ 
bition had two main departments, the Industrial 
and the General. Such exhibiiiions are one of the 
principal methods of educaiiiig tiie masses of the 
people adopted by the Chinese Government. 

Striking fctitures of this Exhibition were the 

Huge creative initiative of the workers 

Interflow growth of production in 

this area. Heavy industry was well represented. 
Exhibits included iron, steel and electrical 
machinery, chemicals, rubber products, paper, 
glass, mining products and building materials. 
Earm products showed the rich food resources 
of the countryside including grain, meat, fish, 
oils, by-products such as hides and bristles, valu¬ 
able skins and many others. The Mukden 
Exhibition also showed the 'interflow of products 
between the North East region and North and 
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Central Soufcli Cliiiia. Tlie barter botwoen the 
Nortb East and tiie Noriib is worth ten billion 
p. c. Tae Noiib East delivers over 14 lac ea^Lies 
of apples, medicinal herbs etc. to North China 
in exchai-ge for cuestnuts, Avalniits, dates, oaions 
aiid mats. The barter between NorLh East and 
Central South is over 2G billion p. c. By the 
end of 1951 the total barter between Noi*th East 
and the other two regions was expected to reach 
200 billion p. c. The entire exhibinon showed 
most graphically, the advance made by Ciiina in 
matters indusurial, agricultural, educai.ional, 
transport etc. At every stall, men and women 
spoke constantly loudly and t'ok pleasure 
in explaining the myriad maps, graphs, 
models etc. to the ordinary visitor in language 
which the visitor could understand. The indus¬ 
trial section was in an eight storeyed huge build¬ 
ing. The general section which tve visited in 
the afternoon was in the open ground with 
single storeyed barracks and structures. 

Those exhibitions were a living demonstra¬ 
tion of the enthusiasm of the 
A Lesson Chinese people for the all-round 

advancement of their country. They were pure¬ 
ly businesslike. They were held during the day 
and not under dazzling electric lights as in our 
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country. Yet tlie rusli was great, showing the 
hunger of the Chinese people for solid informa¬ 
tion and guidance. There were no cafe or other 
diversions to waylay the visitors. 

Tn ih<' evening we wore entertained \o a 
Reform drama in the Central Hall of the 

Thronfrli Yamata Hotel. The plot showed 

Dr.ama evils of the feudal system of 

marriage, a young woman being mariied to a 
hoy of eleven, and the parents of the girl agree¬ 
ing under the influence of the promise of a large 
number of marriage articles to bo given by the 
parents of the boy. The girl wishes to marry 
another yoxmg man with whom she plans jointly 
to increase the production of their country and 
to work for the country’s advancement. The 
Village People’s Government comes to the rescue. 
Under the New Marriage Law* it holds that no 
child of eleven can be permitted to marry. The 
unequal marriage is dissolved, the mothers-in- 
law got a snubbing and the girl is married to 
the person of her choice. 

Members of our Delegation were deeply im¬ 
pressed by this perfomumce especially because it 
concerned the reform of social evils very much 
like those that prevail in our country. 


* Vide Appendix D. 
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In A Village 


On the morning of October 14, 1951, 

\re visited a village named Lao Chang, twenty- 
miles from Mukden. It had a population of 168 
families or 742 men, women and children. On 
the way we passed by the river Hwung Ha, 
through fertile mountainous regions, and saw 
the Tomb of an Emperor of the Ching Dynasty. 


We first went to the Village People’s Govern¬ 
ment OflBce. Men, women and 
Village Office gathered and welcomed 

us with smiling faces and the clapping of hands. 
The Village People’s Government was an elected 
body representing the entire population of the 
village. The office room we ' ^le hut with 
drawings and pictures ' produce 

better crops. T’-- ...d or benches. 

The CL ^ squat upon the ground 

like In* . jjater some benches were brought 
in for us to sit and take tea. We questioned one 
of the villagers present, how the Liberation had 
affected them. His reply was to the following 
effect. 

After the Liberation our living conditions have im¬ 
prove d. We are now able to buy bul- 
Mutual Aid Groups , . -rr t 

1 oeks. We have received 2 mows of 
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land each. This village prodncesmillet, cotton, white rice, 
jute, potatoes, soyabean, cabbage and other things. We 
received the land nearly three years ago. Now many 
of us are willing to pool our lands together as it helps 
in producing more. There are seven Mutual Aid Groups 
in this village. In my Mutual Aid Group there a-ise 
«even persons : a chief, three men and three women. 

As the talk was going on some villagers 

brought boiled groundnuts and 
Straw Hats , , , , , i t 

sweet potatoes, a long table was 

put outside the room, benches were placed by 
the sides and we were asked to help ourselves. 
By this time the number of villagers had in¬ 
creased. As wo were enjoying the feast the 
villagei’s saw that the sim was giving trouble to 
some of us. They at once brought a number 8r 
village-made straw hats which the children 
insisted upon putting on our heads with their own 
hands. The smiling faces and the affectionate 
behaviour of men and women around us was 
refreshing. The Head of the District, the ChieY 
of the Village and the Chairman of the Peasants 
Association had come in the meanwhile. We 
requested the Head of the District to let us 
know something about the village. Mr. Lin 
stood up and spoke as follows : 

16 
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^^Tliis village is situated south of the highway which 
leads from Shiug Yan to Fn Shun and 
north ot the Whun river. The total 
amount of cultivable land in the village is 2,743 mow®. 
Before Land Reform 88 per cent, of this land, L e. 2,413 
mows was in the hands of landlords. Under the Chinese 
feudal lords as well as under the Japanese, the 
majority of the population had to work as hired 
labourers or as poor peasants, getting laud on rent from 
the landlords. They did not have enough to eat or 
enough clothing or house to live in. Here is a peasant 
44 years old with 9 family members. He was a hired 
labourer in those days. His family had neither enough 
to eat nor proper place to live. There is another 
peasant nearly 70 years old. He took land on rent. He 
used to produce 27 pikuls of grain (1 pikul== 100 catties 
= 133 lbs.) before Liberation. Out of this he had to pay 
13 pikuls as land rent, 2 pikuls as other taxes, 1 pikul 
to landlord as New Year's gift and 6 pikuls to the 
Japanese. He was left with only 5 pikuls. He had alsn 
9 members in his family. How could he be expected 
to support them ? • 

Before Land Reform there were altogetlier 165 
huts in the village. Landlords and their men occupied 
50 of them. Poor peasants and hired labourers, if 
they required accommodation, had to hire them from 
the landlords who charged exhorbitant rent. Now the 
number of huts in the village has increased to 230. 
65 new huts have been built. The new huts are of 
bricks and tiles not of mud and thatch as the old huts. 
Now every family in the village has got a decent hut of 
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its own. The production in the village has considerably 
increased after the Liberation.’" 

Before the Liberation each landlord family had 
3 cows on an average, while of every 15 poor 
families only one owned a cow. Things changed 
so much after the Liberation that even an erstwhile 
landless labourer now owns a cart and a horse. 
One of the reasons of our increased production is the 
response of tlie peasants to the call of Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung to organise Mutual Aid Groups. There are 
now seven Mutual Aid Groups in this village. In the 
Mutual Aid Group, ownership of land remains private 
in each family but the working members of the family, 
both men and women, help each other in working on 
the fields. 

^^Besides the Mutual Aid Groups there are also seven 
Exchange Labour Groups in the vil- 
Groups^^ Latiour lage. They only exchange labour with 
each other and do not work jointly as 
in the Mutual Aid Groups. 40 families participate in 
the Mutual Aid Groups. The labourers number 40 men 
and 13 women. This amounts to less than 40 per cent 
of the total labour power of the village. The number of 
families participating is one-fourth of the total number 
of families in the village. The draught animals used 
are also 25 per cent of the total number. This is all 
voluntary. 

‘‘The average output in the village before Land 
>. ' . , Reform was 370 catties of grain per 

mow. Now it is 420 catties per mow. 
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The increase is partly due to better agricultural imple¬ 
ments and the cross-breeding of plants for better yields. 
The peasants themselves devise new methods to increase 
production. 

“Our auxiliary occupation is the breeding of pigs 
and chickens. The Chairman of the Peasants Association, 
Mr. Chang who is present here, is a Model Worker. He 
possesses three mother pigs, four small pigs, two fat pigs 
and 20 chickens. There are two other members in his 
family. On an average each family in the village owns 
1*7 pigs and 13*7 chickens. 

“Before Land Reform 20 children went to school. 


Half of them were landlord families. 
More Education „ _ i i 

Now there are 95 schoohgoing chil¬ 
dren. The aim of mass education is to teach people 
how to write and to improve their cultural level. 
Besides there are two adult schools for peasants. The total 
number of students attending the adult schools is 90. 
In adult schools, classes are held at night. People work 
in the fields during the day and attend school at night. 
As an illustration a peasant named Chao aged 44 who 
knew nothing two years ago now knows 400 Chinese 
characters. There is also a spare-time dramatical group 
in which there are 18 members, nine actors and nine 


actresses. 

“There is a village library in which we get maga¬ 
zines and newspapers and have a number of books. 
Most of the books deal with agriculture and farming. 
People read in the library at night. There are three 
public organisations in the village ; a Pesants’ Associa¬ 
tion, a Women's Association and a New Democratic 
Youth League. 
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The total produce is sent to the village co-operative 
which passes it on to the towns. At the co-operative 
in return for our produce we purchase some of the 
things we require like cloth etc. 

“The Land Tax we pay is 18 per cent, of the produce 
Liiiid Tax in Kind calculated on the pre-Land Reform 
average, which means much lesa 
per cent of the actual produce now. Part of the realisa¬ 
tions from the tax is used for village school and for 
giving loans to farmers for seeds and implements free 
of interest. 


“Besides the extra land of landlords their surplus 

Former Landlords surplus farm implements 

were also confiscated and distributed 
among the landless and the poor peasants. 

“The landlord too has got a piece of land and partici¬ 
pates in production like others. Before the Liberation land¬ 
lords sat at home and lorded it over the villagers. Now 
they have to go to the field and work like others. Now 
there is no difference between a landlord and a peasant, 
Some of the landlords have also gone to Mukden and 
are doing business there.*' 


Quesdoned lie said, 

“There is no Communist Party office in this village 

No Communist in Hor is there any member of the 
tin. Village Q 

To anofclier question, lie replied: 

“There was formerly a temple in this village but it 
No Temple destroyed by the Kuomintang 

troops. They converted it into a 
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military barrack. The villagers have not constructed a 
new temple. They do not feel the need of it.” 

After this some members of oiu* Delegation 

Steam Cooking villagers, 

otliers went to sec the village 
hoitses. Wc saw their newly constmeted huts 
as well as souie old huts. The new huts are 
well built and comfbi’table wilh a small com¬ 
pound in front of each. We saw that the Chinese 
have a very beaui/iful way of cooking some of 
their food in steam. We noticed it in the cities 
also. It is a very cheap and simple method. 

. They put big earthen vessels on hay-fire with a 
little WiiuCr in the bottom, thou put the articles 
to be steamed on a sort of net at a little distance 
from the water and cover tho whole thing with 
correc.,ly fitting wooden lids. 

Some of us enquired iis to how and where 
Use of Night- they eased themselves in the 
morning. Wt; were told they do 
not do so in the fields nor do they waste such 
valuable manure. Each house has a small open 
place Oil the back where they ease themselves 
and cover the night-soil with earth. The whole 
thing is afterwaids carefully converted into 
good manure and used in the fields. As praoti- 
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cally evei'y house had some pigs we enquired if ^ 
the pigs did not finish up the night-soil. At 
this there was a good laugh and we were told 
that no pig in China esits human exci-eta. Mr. 
Hung Shen, the Director of the Bureau of 
Cultui'al Delations with Foreign Countries, who 
was with us, whose age was about 65 and rvho 
had travelled widely in his country, assured us 
that never in his life had he seen or heard a pig 
eating nman excreta in China. He was 
astonisned to hear that pigs in India did it. 

In the village we saw oil hollms quite like 
Kollms and Indian /o/Awbeing worked with 
Chakkis ponies. -.We also saw flour grin¬ 

ding stones very much like our ChakJds. 


Then we 

Co-operative 

Store 


went to the village Co-operative 
Store which was about half a 
mile away. The store was located 


in a thatched hut rvith lachha flooring. It 
contaimsd almost all things that the village 
people need. We found there fresh apples, oil, 
flour, brooms, mats, soyabean cakes, ropes, tyi*es 
for carts, baskets, soyabean sauce, millet, salt, 
kerosene oil, soda for cooking, toilet articles, 
clothes for men and women, rubber shoes, socks, 
ahndkerchiefs, ink, stationery, small metal 
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basins, utensils for cooking, fountain pens, 
diaries, village bats etc. We enquired and 
fouad that the rubber shoes cost about Rs. 7 
to 8 in Iiidian currency. Soap cost about annas 
foui‘ per cake, blue cloth sold at about Rs. 2/- 
per yard and a tooth paste tube at about annas 
foiu*teen. The store served seven villages. 

On our i*eturn from this village we passed 
over well laid out JcacIiJia roads with fields and 
huts on either side. Wo saw plenty of corn 
neatly stocked evciy where. “We came across old 
typo houses with mud walls. In every house we 
noticed lots of maize bhuttas neatlv hum; in rows 
for drying. The grain was very big. For iniga- 
tion they use rivers, wells as well as rain-water. 
Wo saw ducks and geese and also domestic dogs. 
Generally as our cars passed by the side of the 
villages, the villagers came out of their huts, 
started clapping with joy and requested us to 
visit their homes. 


5. Mil slims in 3Iukden 


Early in the afternoon of October 14, 
some of us went to see the chief 
Mosques mosque of Mukden. China has n 

Muslim population numbering about 35 million. 
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The city of Mukden alone has a Muslim popula¬ 
tion of about one lao. The biggest Muslim popula¬ 
tions are in the North West*provinces.of Kanshu, 
Sinkiang (Chinese Turkistan) and Shansi. There 
were eight mosques in Mukden. The mosque 
that we visited was called Nanching Chansu 
which means South Mosque. 

Muslims in China have generally two names. 
Double Names Chinese name and the other 

a Muslim name. The Chinese 
jaame of the Imam of the mosque was Pai Fung- 
tuan. His Muslim name was Yunus. The 
Imam of some other mosque was also present. 
His Chinese name was Pai Yu-shan. His 
Muslim name was Abdul Hayee. Another 
Muslim gentleman was present whose Chinese 
name was Liu Shih-hung and whose Muslim 
name was Isa. 

The Muslims assembled told us that 
How They before the Liberation there was 
racial discrimination in China 
but after the Liberation there was tio such thing. 
The Muslims are now represented in the People’s 
Government of all Provinces. Very few go to 
Mecca for Haj on account of the distance^ 
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and traasporu difficulties. Tliere is no obstruc¬ 
tion in tbeir religious perfoimancos. They 
offer prayers five tinfes a day. Tbey read their 
Quran in Arabic and observe Ramzan, Iduzzuha 
and other Muslim festivals. The mosques are 
self supporting. Eveiy mosque has property 
which is rented out and from the income 
the expenses of the mosque are paid. Mosques 
ai*e exempted fi'om taxes. The Muslims in 
IMulsden iwe mostly labourers ar;d workers. 
Practically no capitalists or landlords ;ire there 
among tht'in. There are Muslim peasants in 
villages also. Chiiiese Muslim women do not 
use v.ii's or bur la. 

Tiicro ar “ primaiy and middle schools for 
Muslims. They get liberal monetary a'd from 
the Government. In their primary schools, 
before the l.iberation there were about 500 
students, now iJicre are 1200. Muslims generally 
do not dri k wine. The head of the mosque is 
also a member of the Municipal Council. Of the 
four Muslim members in the Municipal Council 
two are a'so members of the People’s Govern¬ 
ment. The minister of trade in the North East 
People’s Government, the highest Government 
body of the North East Area which compiises 
six provinces including the Port'Arthur, Dairen 
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Begion, is a Muslim. Chinese language is taught 
in all Muslim schools. For imparting religious 
instrucLion special classes are held in mosques 
where simple principles of religion are taught. 
There is no I’cstriction on Chinese Muslims 
marrying Chinese non-Muslims. Chinese Muslims 
can not be easily distinguished from Chinese 
non-muslims. 

6. Achievements of North East China. 

On the afternoon o October 14, Mr. Liu 
Chih-niing, Minister for Cullurnl Affairs, North 
East People’s Government and Vice Chaia manof 
the Peace Committee of Mukden, very kindly 
read to us a brief report on the economic deve¬ 
lopment of North-East China, from which we 
give the followin : 

In 1950 the total output of State-OM’iicd industries 

increased hy 117'3 per cent over 
Industries •' , 

that of 1949 and in 19ol it had 

already increased hy 180 per cent, over that of 1950, that 

is within two years the output increased about 6 times. 

In privately owned industry the increase of output 
in 1950 was HO*? per cent, over that of 1949 and in 1951 
it was 133'9 per cent, over that of 1950, that is within 
two years the output increased more than 5 times. 

, In the Municipality of Mukden alone here were^ in 
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December 1949, 12,007 privately owned industrial 
establishments with 50,413 employees. By November 
1950, these figures had increased to 15,640 and 66,740* 
respectively. Most of these cstablisliiiients were of 
liandicraft industry which also has greatly been encour¬ 
aged and has increased during the last two years. 

Government investment in industry has greatly 
increased during this period. If we take 1949 as the 
base and put it at 100 then the investment in 1950 
increased l>v 164*84 over that of 1949, and the invest¬ 
ment in 1951 increased by 289*8 ovea* that of 1950. That 
is the investment in 1951 was sliglitly less than eight 
times that of 1949. 

As for agriculture, land under cultivation in that 
])art of China in 1943 under the Japa- 
A.^nciiUurc nosc regime was 17860000 shangs (1 

sliang=10 mows). By 1946 this total area under cultiva¬ 
tion had been reduced to 1314t)0U0 slKaigs, In 1950' 
this area had alrc'ady Ijccu restor'd to the 1943 figure 
of 17860000. 

Farm animals in 1943 were 42700U0. In 1948 they 
were reduced to 37(>0000. In the year 1951 the total 
number of fai*m animals is more than that in 194.3. 

In 1943 total pi’oduetion of gniin was 14500000 tons, 
not including 2 million tons from sideline production. 
In 1950 about 18 million tons were produced. The 
average yield per hectare also greatly increased and was 
higher than the highest in Japanese history. Our 
total agricultural production is now 13*93 per cent. 
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higher than that in 1943 which was the highest past 
record. 

Cotton production in 1950 was 97*3 per cent, higher 
than that in 1949i In 1951 it is already 91*9 per cent 
higher than that of 1950. 

Soyabean production in 1950 was 28’17 per cent, 
higher than in 1949, and in 1951 there was again an 
increase of 6*4 per cent, over the production of 1950. 

The amount of by-products in 1950 was equivalent 
to 11 million tons. 

Co-operative farming has greatly progressed in North 
East China. In 1950 over 4 million families, i, e. between 
70 to 80 per cent, of the total number of agricultural 
families, worked under thaco-operative sj'stem. 

Since Land Reforni, many peasants also organised 
themselves into 31ntiial Aid Groups. 

NIew banning . . x- r ' a 

inis IS a new lonn oi larming. As a 

result production has increased in the North East. For 

instance in the Northern part of this area there is a 

Mutual Aid Gi'oup of 32 families. In 1947 this group 

owned 64*1 sliangs of land. In 1948 it owned 96 

shangs. In 1949 it owned 110 shangs. In 1950 it 

owned 212 shangs and in 1951 it owns 272 shangs 

of land. In 1947 the group possessed 17 horses and 6 

oxen. In 1951 it possessed 76 horses and 27 oxen. 

Its food production in 1947 was 180 tons. In 1951 it 

had gone upto 1359 tons. Thus every family within 

the group has got its status raised. 

Mechanised farming has also developed since 1948. In 
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1951, 156,000 shangs of land are under mechanised 
farming. 


The purchasing power of the people has greatly in¬ 
creased because of these reforms. In 
Purdjasin^ Power - rv- i i • 

19o0, the average purchasing power of 
an individual was 68 per cent, higher than that in 1949. 
In 1951 it was 53*5 per cent higher than that in 1950, 
1 . c, the purchasing power of the people in 1951 was 
times that in 1949. A survey was taken in a typical, 
village named Keshan. It revealed that taking 1948 as 
100, the purchasing power of a peasant family in that 
village was 136 in 1949, and 263 in 1950. At the present 
time many people in the countryside, are buying addi¬ 
tional carts and horses, reclaiming waste land and cons¬ 
tantly expanding production. The majority of peasant 
households have new clothing, wellfed livestock and 
plenty of pigs and poultry. New buildings are going up 
everywhere. More schools and Colleges are being estab¬ 
lished. Public health services are improving. An 
atmosphere of prosperity prevails throughout the vast 
rural areas. The average consumption of cloth in 1949 
was 98 feet for 10 persons. In 1951 it is 98 feet for three 
persons. 


The development of industries and mining has 
specially strengthened our defence. 

In North East unemployment has fundamentally leen 

KO Unemployment Wages have continued to 

rise specially in heavy industries. 
Average wages of a worker at the end of 1949 was 140 
units. In 1950, it was 157 units t.c. 12*5 per cent, increase 
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over 1949. In the begining of 1951 the wages have again 
increased by 15 per cent, over those of 1950. 

The minimum wages fixed by the Government are 
sufficient to support 2 persons. The ^units wage 
system' guarantees that if prices increase, wages also 
increase proportionately. 

Workers get more or less wages according to their 
individual qualifications. From this point of view there 
are 8 classes of workers. Out of them the highest class 
of workers get 315 units each per month while the 
lowest class get 105 uniio per month. This is the 
minimum. Thus the average wage is 182 units. 

Over and above the actual wages the Government 
spends an extra 18 per cent of the total pay roll on 
Labour Insurance and welfare for the workers or safety 
measures, medicines, hygiene, education and culture. 
So do the private owners of factories. 

Of the total profits of a factory 2 to 8 per cent, are 
, . . , earmarked for the special benefit of 

workers. It .a factory makes more 
profit, then 20 to 40 i>er cent of the profits are spent 
under this heading. From this source the workers are 
supplied free housing, electricity and water. Also each 
worker receives one ton of coal for the winter season. 

Young workers who show capacity and can be pro¬ 
moted to better work, are helped and encouraged. Here 
is an example. A girl worker working in a locomotive 
factory has been working since the time of the Japanese. 
At that time her wages were too low to maintain evea 
herself. After the Liberation she became a steel 
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worker. Later she was sent to the Middle School. Now 
she can speak from the platform and give lectures on the 
life of Maxim Gorky. Her name is Chi Kwei-chih. 

Formerly an average Avorker had the same cotton 
trousers and jacket year after year. His house was 
a mud hut, always leaking. Now, on an average he has 
3 or 4 new suits. He has a cotton suit and a spring 
suit. His house is a brick house. He can have furni¬ 
ture. All members of his family feel the benefits of 
the Land Reform. 

As for educational and cultural development the 
number of students attending primary 
Education schools in the North East rose to 

45,76,111 in 1950 in a total population of 3,84,52,138. In 
the first half of 1950, 155748 went to Middle Schools 
and 17978 attended Universities. Besides, about 3,60000 
workers and employees have attended supplementary 
courses. The number of peasants atttending Aviinter 
Schools reached 4500000 in 1950 and 1800000 peasants 
studied regularly in spare time courses. In addition to 
the above, peasants on their own account.opened 2673 
village Schools Avith more than 206000 students. There 
are now 3874 evening schools for workers with an en¬ 
rolment of over 300000. 

As for tliirst for reading during six months of 1950 
only one publishing house namely the Hsin Hiia Book 
Store published over 19150000 A^ilumes of books and 
2430000 copies of various inagazinos. Literature and 
art for the masses is flourishing. In North East Cliina, 
there arc 7000 dramatic groups with 200000 parti¬ 
cipants. 
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Public Health 


Ill the field of public health, in 1950 there were 273 
county health centres or hospitals, 
923 district health centres, 241 child 
welfare and maternity clinics and 331 rural obstetric 
centres, 19,328 old style midwives were retrained. In 
addition 265 health centres, 41 first aid stations and 22 
hospitals were established in factories and mines. 

On tlie evening ot‘ tlie 14th there was the 
usumI farew 11 dinniu* on behalf of the public 
organisa Lions and the administrative authori ties 
of Mukden, the sanie friendly speeches at the 
dinner, and the same hearty send off at the 
railway staion by representative Chinese htaders 
and Young Pion ers with their bouquets of 
flowers, c'appings, and dancings. At 9-30 p. m. 
our train 1-fc for Tientsin. 


7. LeaniiKj Mukden 


The 


morning 


Bureau of 

Cultural 

Relations 


of October 16, jis our 
train was going towards Tientsin, 
was utilised by some of us in an 
interesting talk with Mr. Hung 
•Shen, the Director of the Bureau of Cultural 
Belations with Foreign Countries, who was our 
guide, friend and companion during the journ^. 
Mr. Hung Shen is a handsome, cultmed, educated 
gentleman of about 55. He was affectionate and 
. 17 
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kind and almiys anxious <o oblige. lie told us 
that in the Bureau of Cultural Jlelations with 
Foreign Countries ther(5 ivoro 51 persons. Politi¬ 
cally it Y/as one of the most important depart¬ 
ments of the Ngav People’s Republic. Out of the 
51 jiersoiis in the Bureau only five Avere members 
of the Communist Party. Tlie rest either belonged 
to other parties or had independent individual 
view's in matters political and economic. Mr. 
Hung 8l;.en l;imse!f w ho A\as the head of the 
departiuent was not a jutnnber of the thmmunist 
Party. During these talks Mr. Hung Shen 
sui)plied us Avdl li much valuable informations 
from Avhich we cull the tbllow'ing ; 

(1) In tlif! People’s iiil)eration Army, wliicli freed 
Pliinu fniin Kuomintang rule, at least 
n" Igl'v" three fourilis of men were tliosc that 
liad formerly been memlj(‘rs of Cliiang* 
Ki-sljek\s army. They bad eomt^ over to the side of the 
Liberation Army and bad ]>roved very good soldiers. 


(2) In Korc-a x\mei*icans were then surrendering* 


TreatmcDt tft 
Prisoners 

had surrendered. 


in large numlKirs. Before that only 
a few surrendered, but just then one 
full squad and another full company 
Tlie reason was this. In the begin¬ 


ning when North Korean soldiers captured any Aineri- 
ean soldier, they took away his personal belongings, 
e. (]. his wrist watch, his cigarette case etc. But when 
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the Cliinese volunteers appeared on the scene they 
stopped this practice and began to treat captured Ameri¬ 
can soldiers as their own brothers and even better. As 
for example they supplied the American Prisoners of 
Wav with hot water and food even before they got these 
things themselves. Whenever there was cold and only 
a small place of shelter was available, the Chinese sol¬ 
diers kept the American soldiers in the shed and re¬ 
mained themselves outside. Tlio only precaution 
that they took was to disarm them before leaving them 
free to move about within proper limits. 

Tliis good treatment went so far that if some Ameri¬ 
can soldiers appeared very home-sick, the Chinese com¬ 
mander released tliem ^‘unconditionally/^ They were 
permitted to go hack to American lines for return 
home. The American soldiers looked very grateful on 
such occasions. But often on reaching American lines 
tliey were arrested by American soldiers in tlie field 
and sent back to x\mcrica nvt as free persons but as 
prisoners. This impressed American soldiers so greatly 
that they surrendered in large numbers, rather than 
light the Chinese volunteers. It frightened American 
authorities and liad a gyreat share in tlie starting of 
Kalsung talks. 


Helping Landlords 


(3) When the People’s Government confiscated the 
extra lands of the landlords, they 
took only those “things which related 
to agriculture e. p. their extra land, land implements, 
animals, and houses connected with agriculture. The 
Government did not confiscate other things such aa 
cash, personal belongings etc., because the Government. 
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wanted to reform the landlords. If a landlord so desired 
the Government allowed him to leave the village with 
his cash and valuables, go to the city and do some 
business there. The Government even helped the former 
landlords in starting commercial or industrial 
enterprises. If a landlord chose to stay in the village 
he was given a portion of land like others and he could 
work like others. A landlord could also join Mutual 
Aid Groups like others. This policy had very good 
effect on the landlords. Most of them have become 
industrialists while others voluntarily stayed in the 
village and became good peasants. 


As for the distribution of the confiscated lands 
among peasants, if a family had 

SiicallfdLands members in all, including 

men, women and childi'en, each 

member got an equal share, a baby of one month 
as much as a person of 90, and a woman as much 
as a man. It is for the first time in the history of 
China that women have got tlie right to own land 
which has absolutely revolutionised their status in 
society. The distribution w^as not on the basis of 
families but on the basis of the number of indivi¬ 
duals in each family. As for a girl’s share, if the girl 
was later married m the same village there was no 
difficulty but if she was married in some other village 
she conld either exchange her share of land with some¬ 
body or could sell it as she chose. In such sale first 
consideration is paid to the hired landless labourer, 
then come poor peasants, then the middle peasants and 
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last the rich peasants, the above is the order of the 
right of pre-emption. 

(4) Chairman Mao^s total salary 
Mao's Salary comes to 3,500,000 p. c. per month {» e. 

about Ks. 700. 

(5) The New People's Government is anxious to im- 

iinprt>ving Govern- prove the character of its officers and 
meat Oiiiccis men. Here is an illustration. 

A certain Government officer was sent from Peking 
to Tientsin on some official dut}^ At Tientsin prosti¬ 
tutes had not been completely liquidated uptill then. 
Out of the number of prostitutes theit were there before 
the Liberation about 5 per cent still remained in the 
town. The young Peking officer while at Tientsin went 
one night to one of these prostitutes. After the officer 
had returned to Peking the Tientsin police sent this 
information to the Peking authorities. Under orders of 
higher authorities a ^‘Mass meeting’' was held in Peking 
in which the young officer was asked as to why he had 
done such a thing. It was very embarrasing for the 
man. He expressed regret and promised not to do such 
a thing in future. 

(6) In Russia, in the early days of the revolution 
Attitude towards some books had been published in 

which it was stated that the sex urge 
was as natural as the urge for food or any other similar 
urge and may be similarly satisfied whenever it was 
felt, and that there was neither any harm in it nor was 
any question of morals involved. In the beginning of 
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the Chinese revolution, some Cliinese thought of trans- 
lating some of these books into Chinese. But the Russi¬ 
ans informed them that they themselves had learnt from 
later experience that such literature did no good to the 
people. The Russian Government later had even banned 
the publication of such literature. Therefore the Russi¬ 
ans advised the Chinese not to translate those books. 
They told the Chinese tliat they were writing other and 
more rational books on the sox problem and the Chinese 
might translate those new books after they were piib- 
lislied. 

The Chinese have avoided the mistakes committed 
by the Russians. They have followed their own method. 

(7) The increased importance of women in N(‘w 
, China can be gauged by the fact that 

A W omen’s Train . . . 

there is a railway train running daily 

between Poking and Tientsin 'which is manm‘d 
entirely by women. Tlie Conductor, the Guard, the 
Ticket Collector, the Driver all are women. 


(8} The Communist Party in China is very strict 


The Communists 
and Character 


about the personal morals and charac¬ 
ter of its members. 


(9) For corruption, bribery and treachery to the 


Punishment for 
Corruption and 
Bribery 


country punishments in New China are 
rather severe. For these crimes, unless 
a person is acquitted by a People's 


Court, the punishments are of several types as under: 


(a) Capital punishment in very serious cases. 

(b) Capital punishment announced but postponed 
for two years; if the culprit behaves 'well 
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(luring tliose two years, capital punishment is 
commuted to that of imprisoninent for life. 

(c) Life imprisonment. 

(dj Impi’isonment for a shorter period' 

(e) Th(i accuse.il is let free and iil!ov>^cd Iq do 
private business, but not allowed be a 
teacher or a government servant 

(f) The accused may even become a teaclua* or a 
government servant but has to go to the polme 
and inform them of his activities at r(‘gular 
intervals. 


If the man heliavics well, rcstrictir'iis ai'c I'claxed. 

(lOj Tlic Government inciTase the })riec of grain 

HeUnng the Kar.i.cr tlie liurvcst & ason so as to help 

the peasants in gititing more money. 
In 1951 harvest the gov(n*nment increased tlie prices 
of food grains temporarily at places by 10 per cent, in 
the interest of tlic pi'asants. Unless the Goveimment 
did it by special orders on such occasions, the prici^s 
would go down at the harvest time and prejudice the 
interest of the farmer. Xormally the gOAU>rTira(nit does 
not interfere in the fixing of prices which is left to the 
various trade unions. 


(11) The present coalition system ot government in 
C^oriiition Govern- New China, in which all parties and all 
sections of opinion participate in the 
work of administration, was worked out by Mao Tse- 
tung at Yenan. There in 1943, Mao made the first 
declaration that the Communist Party would be satisfied 
with one-third representation in all government bodies. 
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In 1945, coalition Government was made the central 
plank of the Communist platform. To-day out of the 
31 Ministers of the Central People^s Government less 
than half are Communists. 

(12) In every department of tlie People's Government 
in New China there is a ^ Daily Study 

SLudy Groups. ^ , rr*i • ^ 

Group . Ihis group meets every day 

for. a short time. Attendance is compulsory. Prom the 

peon to the head of the department all must attend. 

Tliere all are treated equally and all cun criticise one 

another. If the head of tlie department lost temper 

with some of his subordinates during the day, he has 

to explain it in the ^ Study OJroupIf the Head of 

the Department spends more on a dinner than ho ought 

to even his peon can demand ekplaination. But this 

does not in the least affect discipline in official work. 

No body can disobey his superior while on duty. If a 

subordinate is dissatisfied he may report the matter to 

the next higher authority. If the thing is important 

it may even reach Mao Tse-tting. But discipline in 

office and freedom of criticism at the proper place 

both are equally respected. 

Winding up liis observations Mr. Hung 
SJbLen remarked: 

The New People's Government believe not in liqui¬ 
dating the evil-doer but in liquidating the evil only." 



CHAPTER VI 


AT TIENTSIN 

1. The HeaiitiJ'vl Oity 


We arrived at Tientsin at ].-30 p.m. on 

October 15, 1951. At tlie rail wav sation 
* */ 

tJici’o was tbo same warm and entbnsiastic 
a'eception. Tiie bands in front and behind made 
tJie whole thing look like a procession rather 
than a reception. 

We wore put up at thr; Astor House Hotel 
Avhieh had a boautiftil park in front of it. 

Prom 4 to 7 in the afternoon we spent three 
hours in making a round of the city. 

Tiejitsin is the largest commercial and 
industrial centre of North Chiiui. Its population 
today is about 2 million- 


Prom 1858 upto the day of its Liberation 

Brief History “ January 1949, for 90 long 
vears, Tientsin was one of the 
notorious ‘Treaty Ports” in which foreign im* 
jierialists and Chinese reactionaries joined in 
sqeezing the life blood of the people, including 
hundreds of thousands in the city proper and tens 
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of millions in tlie Xortli China hinterland. The 
Chinese landlords and merchants-usuror-finan- 
ciars known as the “Eight big families”, in 
unholy collusion with foreign powers, dumped 
foreign consumer goods in North China through 
Tientsin, and exti'acted raw materials from 
rural producers in the vast area stretching thou¬ 
sands of miles west to Sinkiang. Tientsin in the 
20th century was the junction of 5 important 
railway linos, all adapted to the commercial and 
militaiy ambitions of foreign imperialists. Not 
only this, for three generations the city was 
gari’isoned by the iuijterialist troox>s of Britain, 
Germany, Tsarist llussia, Austria, Hungary, 
Japan and the United States. No le.ss than 8 
imperialist countries adrainistei'ed each its own 
part of the city through its own municipality. 
The presence of lawless foreign soldiers added to 
the moral degradation of the town. 

During the decades of Jaj)anese and Kuoin- 
intang occupation, politically the condition ‘ of 
the people became worse and economically the 
only thing that grew was speculative porfiteer- 
ing stimulated by the Japanese and by the 
ILuomintang reactionaries. This speculative i)ro- 
fiteering was still more ruinous to the people. 
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Tientsin M’^as liberated in Jaunary 1949. 
Liberation Witb Liberation tbe last alien 
And Aft(jr Uniform finally disappeared from 
tbe streets of Tientsin, for tbe lirsk time in three 
generations. Tbe last foreign gun-boats and 
destroyers left tbe waterfront of Tientsin and 
tbe last imperialist overseers were cbased out 
of tlie Custom House and tbe Port of Tientsin. 
In place of several foi-eign municipalities, a free 
People’s LMunicipa Administration was stab- 
lisbed wbicli scA'en montbs after tbe Liberation 
showed a very sulistantial credit balance. 

In Tientsin, 1919 neAV public and private eco¬ 
nomic enterprises were started in 1950. .Em¬ 
ployment rose lapidly. City rcA'enues in 1950 
were double those of tbe prcAdous year. 

Tientsin, in those days of foreign domination 
used to import consunrer goods and articles of 
luxury. After tbe liberation this stopped and 
the import of machinery increased. Exports also 
increased, giving a favourable balance to tbe 
nation, in tbe interests of tbe masses. There 
is no restriction on foreign trade either by tbe 
Chinese or by tbe foreignex*s. llougbly at present 
70 per cent, of tbe foreign trade is conducted by 
State organisations> 22 per cent, by private 
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Chinese firms, and 8 per cent, by foreign 
concerns including llrifcish M'^ho are doing 
lucrative business in Tientsin today but not 
Jigainsts tJio intei’ests of the people of China. 

Water supply and sanitary services were 
Ibrmerly available only in parts of the city 
inhabited by the foreigners and by the rich. 
Now healthy piped water is installed thmughout 
Tientsin, and for tht; first time in history it is 
safe to drink waten* without boiling. Open sewers 
are being eliminated. More sower pipes have 
been laid and repaired in one year than in the 
eleven years before the Liberation. 

The number of childrcui attending school 
has greatly increased, specially from worker and 
peasant families. It is estimated that in 1952 
every siiven year old child of Tientsin will bo 
attending school. Vocational schools, newly 
established have 781,751 students. 

Some of the important buildings have an 
arresting tale of their own. 

The old “Cosmopolitan Luildiug'’, 70 out of 
‘•Cosmopolitan whose 140 rooms Avore once ocou- 
Building” pied by jirostitutes, is now the 

general oflBce of the North China Supply and' 
Marketting Cooperative, which supplies daily 
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necessities to liundreds of tliousunds of people. 
Cooperatives abundantly stocked witb cheap but 
usefiil consumer good have 781,859 members 
among wage earners and their families. 

The old llai Alai Palace was built as a 
Hai Alai gambling den. Thousands of Chi- 

Palace jjygp lQg(, their money there to 

enrich the foreign owners of tJie “Palace”. Many 
became bankrujit. Some (iven went straight 
fifom the gambling house to commit suicide in 
the Hai Hiver only 500 yards away. Today 
this spacious 6 storey building is the Worker’s 
Palace of Culture where moi'e than 18,000 
workers are now attending classes and emiching 
their knowledge. 

The turretted “Gordon House”, which was 

_ named after the liritish general 

Cordon Honse 

thousands of Chinese in the supression of 
the Taiping Peasant Revolution of the 1850’s, 
once housed the Municipal Government of the so 
called ‘British Concession’ in Tientsin. It is now 
the office of the .Tientsin Peoplo’s Government. 
The small garden in front of it was one of the 
palaces to which “Chinese and dogs” were not 
admitted durii^ 90 years of foreign domination. 
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It is now a palace of reci'eation for all without 
d i scriminatio u. 

The story of anotlu'r grand building is still 
French more interesting. It is the huild- 

IVIunicipahty Jjjg hnown as the “French Muni¬ 
cipality” Avitli a pink marble faende. It once 
housed the administrators, tax-gatherers and 
police bullies of tlui “French Concession”. Then 
the .Iaj)anese during tlu'ir S years occupation 
used it: as a “Municipal CTOvernmeut for all 
Tientsii:i’’. AVhen tb(‘ Americans brought back 
the Kuomintang, the Kuomintang established its 
own “Advanced Command Hisadcpiarters” in this 
building. Finally the Americans, who had 
always an eye on this building, established their 
ouTi “F. S. Xaval lletid Quarters” in the 
building and chiinged the sign board. Now this 
building has been converted into a Cultural 
(.'entre for t he I\'ork ing Peoph;. The auditorium 
is constantly occupical by educational and artistic 
(.‘xhibitions. The formevr odiecs are now sparo- 
tirne schools busy spreading literacy and 
enlightenment, with separate shifts for night 
workers and day time workers. 

The old “British Barracks”, a regular small 
town of many buildings which later became 
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Jajianese barracks and then American barracks, 
is now a place where 2300 Chinese boys and 
girls study and where their eager voices resound 
in song and laughter. 

The old “Itace-course” is now the site of a 
great North China Local Products Exhibition, of 
which we shall speak shortly. 

During oiu* stay in Tientsin we also saw the 
Vegetable huge and busy vegetable market 

IMarkct of the city where we found 

almost all types of vegetables that are 
grown in India. Eesides these Ave also noticed a 
large number of vegetables which were new to 
us, including leafy vegetables, roots, shoots and 
innumerable typi'S of mushrooms. Evidently 
the Chinese are vcrv fond of vegetables and 
consume large quantities of the same. 

We found Tientsin a beautiful, prospei’ous 
and free city, pulsating Avith new life. 


On tJie 
Banquet 


eA'ening of October 15 at 7*30 
2J. m. Ave had the usual Avelcomo 
banquet at the Astor House Hotel- 


The guests included delegates from India, Pakis¬ 


tan, Burma and Indonesia. The hosts were 


various public organisations of Tientsin and the 
administrative authorities of the city and the 
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province. Mr. Huang Hua-cliing, Chairman of 
the Federation of Labour, Tientsin, in liis wel¬ 
come address, among other things, said : 

^‘Durin^r the last 100 years, peoples of Asia have been 
oppressed and exploited by various imperialist nations. 
In this matter the position of China and that of South- 
East Asia arc very similar. We have all struggled and 
have achieved great successes. 475 million people of 
China have stood up like a giant and have rapidly 
rehabiliated their country under tlie leadership of Chair¬ 
man Mao. We sincerely hope the people of the whole of 
Asia may be liberated from imperialist domination and 
may enjoy a free and democratic life. We have all 
along been friends. We must further strengthen our 
unity and friendship. Your visit to our country indicates 
our common desire to defend peace in Asia and the 
world. Therefore on behalf of the citizens of Tientsin, 
I again extend to you our w'armest welcome and projx)se 
a toast of friendship between China and tl)e other peace 
loving countries of Asia and of the world."^ 

On behalf of the Indian Delegation I thank¬ 
ed Mr. Huang Hiuvching and other hosts for 
their kind welcome and stiid : 

‘During the last century or so we have suffered more 
or less equally from foreign imperialist dominations. So 
in a way wc have been fighting against a common 
enemy. In that sense we are comrades-in-arms. But 
now Asia has risen to her feet We four—India, Pakis¬ 
tan, Burma, and Indonesia—represent about- 500million 
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people. And if wo include China we five between onr' 
selves represent half the population of the globe. When 
we have once decided to be free and to remain free no 
power on earth can stand between us and our goal. 
India and Pakistan are already free. China is free and 
great. Nobody can again enslave Burma and Indonesia. 
So most of Asia is free and is also determined to free the 
peoples of the world. We do not want to create a block 
against other countries. We do not even like to talk of 
Asia and non-Asia. Circumstances during the last 
century and a half compelled us to talk in those teriris. 
Otherwise we believe in the tinity of the Peoples of the 
world and in the freedom and prosperity of all nations 
We believe tlie people of the world arc one family. 1 
assure my Chinese brothers and sisters that India will 
stand by them in fighting for the Peace of the World. 
You have referred to our relations about two thousand 
years ago. Those relations were mainly social, 
cultural, religious and spiritual. I assure you that in 
tliG near future our relations will be even more intimate 
in the political and economic fields. I rejoice in the 
awakening and the unity of Asia because I am sure in 
that lies the prosperity and happiness of the peoples of 
the Worlds 


2. The Tientsin Exhibition, 

Practically the whole of the 16th of October 
we spent in going round a trade exhibition then 
being held in Tientsin. It was an exhibition 
mainly of the products of agriculture atid 
18 
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industry in North. China. Yet some people were 
of the opinion that it was the biggest exhibi¬ 
tion ever hold in Onina. The Exhibition covered 
a 4.2 hectare site, (a hectare = 2.5 acres) 
the whole area of the Ibnner Tientsin Kace 
Coui’-se. 

Over 13,000 exhibits and models, supported 
Mine of bj pieku’es and graphs, housed 

Infonnatioii ij pavilions, appeared 

us a mine of information, which left upon the 
mind of the visitor the most powerful impi’es- 
sion of the immenst? natural resom*ces that the 
people now own, and also made clear the main 
directions of efforts in iudustrv and agriculture 
designed to make the country truly indepen¬ 
dent and rich. 

Some of these exhibits were articles for 
whicu North China has long been noted, others 
were things produced for the first time after 
the Liberation. These latter included modem 
high speed lathes and coal cutters, tractors, 
100 H. P. diesel oil engines, automobiles, trolley¬ 
buses, heavy and light industrial goods, textile 
looTos, precision tools, scientific instruments, 
and new agricultural implements. 
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The exhibition was a complete answer to the 
“ American blockade ” and show- 
AiMwer to the so-called blockade 

Blockade has given a further stimulus to 

the people for creative initiative 
and for speeding up their drive for complete 
economic independence. As an illustration 
the exhibits showed how Tientsin’s paper 
mills have developed the use of certain grasses 
that grow along the Yellow lliver into an abun¬ 
dant source of raw material. China is now 
expoiding consumer goods which it used to 
import in large quantities only a couple of years 
back. Under the Kuomintang regime 75 per 
cent, of the cotton used in China was imported 
from America. The country has now achieved 
self-sufficiency in cotton. Cotton production in 
North China alone has risen by 60 per cent, over 
pre-war levels. 

The records of model peasants were promi- 
Model Pea- uently exhibited. One Chu Yao-li, 
sa’its. a peasant from Shansi province, 

had harvested in 1951, 460 Kilogrammes of 
cotton per mow while the average yield per mow 
in North China was still only 46 Kilogrammes. 
Chu Yao-li’s full size statue was exhibited in 
one of the pavilions. Latest scientific methods 
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for getting higlier yields, seed selection and 
treatment, pest control, improved fertilizers 
and so forth were also well displayed. In 
grain production the Exhibition showed that if 
we take production in 1947 as 100 then in 1950 
wheat output rose to 107.6, millet to 118.1, 
Indian corn (maize) to 160,7 and potatoes to 
260.2 with bigger increases to come this year. 

Similar gains were shown for crops like Jute, 
Tobacco, Sugar-beets, and all kinds of Oil¬ 
seeds, 


New Wells 
Dug 


Some of the graphs showed the methods 
adopted for increasing agricultur¬ 
al production. One of these gave 
the large number of wells, both 
old style kuchcha wells and pump wells with 
water wheels, sunk in North China during the 
years 1949, 1950 and 1951. They are as 
follows :— 


Year 

Old style tcells 

1949 

908,083 

1960 

963,966 

1961 

992,910 


Fump wells 
326,246 
396,333 
462,036 


It was expected that the 1961 figui’e of 
pump wells would reach up to 616,000 by the 
end of the year. * 
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Through these wells only the area cultivated 
increased in 1950 by 4i,699,224 mows, and in 1961 
by 2,872,452 mows. The production increased in 
1950 by 27,400 million catties over the previous 
year and in 1951 16,885 million catties over 
1950. 


Pour billion catti(« of millet were saved by 
Savin}? from the killing of locusts through the 
Locusts co-operation of the people. 500 

million catties were saved by killing other 
parasites. At some places trees were planted in 
rows for saving the crops from destruction by 
wind. 

One of the graphs showed that in pre-Libera- 
Science versus North China peasants wor- 

Superstition shipjied the field gods and threw 
oblations in fire quite like the Indian JIavan for 
saving their crops. After the Liberation they were 
taught scientific methods by the use of germi¬ 
cides on j)lants grown in pots. The people began 
to follow the more rational method and thereby 


saved millions of tons of food grains. 

A very interesting series of exhibits showed 
No More that under the Kuomintang 

Adulteration regime traders and shopkeepers 
were accustomed to various forms of cheating. 
They adulterated food stuff. Thejf used false 
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weights and false scales. They soaked ropes in 
water so that they may weigh heavy and so forth. 
All these methods and especially all forms of 
adulteration were vividly and graphically 
shown and it was shown how all that dishonesty 
has now become a thing of the past. 


One chart gave a list of 121 Tientsin Banks. 


New Role of 
Post Offices 


It also gave the interesting 
information tnat it' any body in 
North China wants to subscribe to a newspaper 
or wants to buy any book or other goods, he or 
she has only to write to the nearest post office, 
and the post office will arrange every thir^ so 
that the person will ,get the needed articles at 
usual .rates at his own place. 

Another graph showed the output of major 
Industrial industrial products in State 
Output factories. It was as follows: 

TTi'crUoct Actual Estimated 

Besoription ^ ^producuion production 

in 1950 in 1961 


record 
100 


Coal 
Eolectric 

power 100 
Pig iion 100 
Steel ingots 100 
Steel prodi^cts 100 


86-7 

126-2 

190-6 

4i60 

448-0 


118-2 

146-8 

393-0 

832-0 

772-0 
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Almost similar was the increase in produe- 
tioii from private industrial enterprises. 

The Exhibition served the purpose of a great 

Exhibition as trading mart also. Total sales 
Trading Mart in 46 days, during which the 

Exhibition lasted, amounted to the record break¬ 
ing figure of Es. 320,000,000 (32 crores) in Indian 
currency. Out of this the exhibition authori¬ 
ties took a modest commission ranging from hall 
to one per cent. The buyers included state and 
public enterprises as well as individuals. Sixty 
per cent of the products disposed of came from 
the country side and 40 per cent from the cities. 

Of the 17 pavilions, 4 were large permanent 
structures that will be tmmed into museums. 
The rest were skilfully and economically made 
out of temporary materials such as mats and 
bamboos. 

Over a hundred students from Poking Art 
Voluntary Academy had spent 2 months 

preparing the many beautiful 
graphs, diagrams, posters and signs. Some 5,000 
people including government cadres and Tient¬ 
sin house-wives had volimteered to work as 
special commentators without pay and without 
week-end breaks. They were trained for two 
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weeks. They constantly stood near the exhibits 
and gave oxplainations on each exhibit or 
graph and answered all sorts of questions put by 
the visitors. 

The total number of visitors in 45 days was 
over a million, the majority of whom Aviu'e from 
the villages. 

On the night of October 16, we were enter¬ 
tained to a fascinating jirogramme of music 
and dancing. 


3. A Bnsy Day 

On October 17, we had again a ci'owded 
programme. In the morning we visited a 
State-owned paper mill. At noon wo lunched 
with the Indian residents of Tientsin. In the 
afternoon wo Ausitod a private textile mill. 
After dimier avo heard a talk on economic 
reoonstrAiction in North China, and at 11 p. m. 
dejjarted for Nanking. 

The Tientsin State Paper Mill prepares paper 
State Paper trom the refuse thrown out of 
Mill ( houses and from waste rags. They 

convert 'these things into pulp with the help of 
sulphuric 'Acid. The factory was established by 
the Japaiiese. Then it was taken over by the 
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Eluomintai^. It is now nm by the New People’s 
Government. 

Tbe young manager of the Luge mill came out 
A Young receive us at the outer gate of 

Manager the mill compound. But be was 

so simply dressed and unaccompanied by any 
paraphernalia that our cars rushed in without 
noticing him. We knew of the mistake on 
loaohing his office and he had to walk up a 
fiudong to welcome us in the office itself. Like 
most other managers of State factories he was on 
the supply system. He got less than what the 
technicians or some of the model workers got. 
lie was extremely courtwms and at the same 
time full of enthusiasm and love for his work. 

The Mill produced both newsprint and white 
No More Paper print. It produced 7 kinds of 
Imports paper all of leather middle quality. 

The total produce upto August 1951 had been 
200 per cent more than in a corresponding 
period under the Kuomintang. 

We were told that China now does not 
import any kind of paper from outside. The total 
produce is increasing every year, and they control 
their publication work with the help of various 
ti*ade unions, according to the quantity of the 
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paper produced. They hoped that after one year 
such restrictions will be unnecessary. 

In the areas inhabited by workers outside 
the factory premises, we found clocks installed 
by the Government at crossings for the com 
venience of the workers. 


At noon we had been invited to lunch 


Lunch with 
Indian 


some Indian residents of 
Tientsin, Tlie first Indian we saw 


Residents 


in Tientsin was a Sikli gentleman 


we had met on the very first day of oiir arrival 
in the city. It was merely a chance meeting. 
We were all so glad of it. On the 16th we 
received the invitation for lunch. Tire invitation 


was addressed to delegates from both India and 
Pakistan. Only two delegates had gone to China 
from Pakistan on this occasion—^Mian Iftikhar- 


uddin and JMr. Ibrahim Jalees. Mian Iftikhai- 
uddin had parted company at Peking. He had 
to attend the World Peace Council meeting at 
Vienna, along with Dr. Mulk Raj Anand. Mr. 
Ibrahim Jalaas, a jolly, enthusiastic youngman 
was with us throughout this tour. The 
invitation for Ixmch was typed on the letter-head 
of an Indian concern the Indian Silk Trad¬ 
ing Company, Tientsin. It was signed by Mr. 
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B. D. Melvani, Mr. M. Tillumall, Mr. T. T. 
Teauani, Sahebzada M. Aminkban, Mr. Bbojraj 
Mall, Sardar Isser Singh and Mr. Mabommed 
Din. The luncb was given on behalf of the 
Indian I’csidents of Tientsin who were in all 
about 20 families, ^Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, 
some of them being residents of Pakistan. 


A little before the lunch we bad heard on 
Death of Mr radio the news of the death 


Liaquat Ali 
Khan 


of the Pakistan Prime Minister, 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, under 
tragic circumstances. As we sat to lunch at the 
residence of Mr. B. D. Melvani, a Sindbi merch¬ 
ant, I stood up, mentioned the incident and 
proposed that all should stand silent for one 
minute to pay our respect to the deceased 
leader. All stood in silence for one minute. 


During and after lunch our Indian Mends 
Private gave us some interesting informa- 

Property tion about conditions in Tientsin. 

Respected They told us that in China and 
so in Tientsin all private property was respected 
whether owned by the British, the Americans, 
Indians or any other foreigners. In Tientsin the 
property even of Americans had not been confis¬ 
cated.. Sometimes it had been purchased or 
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taken on rent. The Astor House Hotel in which 
we were putting uj) was the property of a British 
hrm. It had been taken on rent for 3 months 


by the Chinese authorities in coimection with 
the Exhibition. But the Hotel was still being 
managed by its British owners. All the Chinese 
waiters there were British employees. 

We were also informed that manv British 


British Trade 


ships wore trading between 
Ilonkkong and Tientsin with the 


Chinese flag flying over them and were trading 


freely. This they had to do not because of any 


restriction by the Chinese Government but 


because of the announced blockade for which 


they had to keej) their face with their American 
allies. We were told that the British were 


businessmen first and evei'vthing else next and 
were making good profits in Tientsin. We 
ourselves saw several British firms doing 
business in Tientsin. Their signboards as those 
of many Indian businessmen were in Homan 
characters. Evidently the Peking order in this 
respect did not apply to Tientsin. 

The Indian merchants also told us that 


Change in 

Police 

Character 


during the Kuomintang regime 
policemen used to enter their 
shops and demand money or 
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commission on sale, Tliey told us that after 
the Liberation if any body brought any such 
complaint against a policeman, the policeman 
concerned was at once suspended and later if 
the charge was proved he was sever!y punished. 
Therefore the practice had now absolutely 
stopped. 

After the lunch Ave were taken to visit the 
Sikh Sikh Oiirudicara in Tientsin. It 

Gumdwara -v^as a spacious building with a 
hall in the centre in which were placed the Adi 
Grantha and the Dasham Grantha witli a 
beautiful picture of Guru Nanak on the wall as 
in any Gurudwara in India. Not only the daily 
recitation of Granth Sahib is held in that hall 
but also whenever the local Indian community 
has to meet on any special occasion they meet in 
this hall. They had done so on hearing the 
news of the death of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
Gurudwara was tax free, and strange as it may 
appear the Chinese that had gathered in the 
Gurudwara on the occasion of our visit had 
greated us with “Sat Sree Akal!” 

Wg were told that Tientsin was very cold 
in winter. In fact we had some experience of it 
in the exhibition compoimd where the biting 
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cold wind liad made itself felt. In mid-winter 
we were told the snow fell sometimes as much 
as three feet deep in the city of Tientsin. 

In the aftei'noon we yisited the Heng Yuan 
„ . Textile Mill of Tientsin, a pri- 

Textile Mill vate concern, owned and manag¬ 

ed by private agency. We were 
warmly received by the Manager Mr. Tong. 
For going round the prinnises we divided our¬ 
selves into two groups. One group went to see 
the plant and the other visited welfare insti¬ 
tutions for workers inside the mill premises. 
After conijiledng our rounds we met together 
in the Common Room, whex*e the Manager 
Mr. Tong who had all along been with us, with 
one group or the other, suj)i>lied us with all 
information we wanted about the mill and its 
working. 

One of the first places we visited was the 
co-operative store for workers 
Amenities vrhore they can purchase all 

articles of dai’y necessity at reasonable price. 

There is a medical clinic where every 
worker is periodically examined for health. 

We saw the 'workers’ dining hall with 
decent tables and chairs and clean cooking. 
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arrangements. On one side of this hall was a 
place of entertainment with stage beautifully 
set up for music and drama. 

The workers get three full meals a day. 
The cost per month is about Rs. 30/- in Indian 
currency. Out of this half is paid by the 
factory owners and only half i. e. about Bs 16/- 
per month is charged fi’om the workers who 
choose to take advantage of this arrangement. 
We saw the meals that were provided. They 
were clean and nutritious. . 

The washing place, the baths and the 
closets were all decent beyond expectation. 
Hot water is provided for all from 9 a. m. to 
9 p.m. and cold water for all the 24 hours. 

The minimum wage given to a worker in 
the factory came to Bs. 80/- per month in 
Indian currency and the maximum was Bs. 160/- 

per month. The average wage was 125/ per 
month. 

We enquired from an unmarried girl labour¬ 
er of 20 as to how much she was getting. Her 
name was Oui^. She told us she was getting- 
slightly over Bs. 126 per month. She was not 
yet quite literate. She was attending a Spare* 
Time School. 
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We sa'w sanatoria for workers of weak health 
e they were given four extra nourishing 
dishes each free of charge. 

There was also special diet arrangement for 
those who could afford. 

We saw nurseries where mother-labourers 
leave their babies while going to work. We 
saw that the babies were being fed on milk 
and were taken good care of by nurses especially 
appointed for the i>urposc. 

The workers’ family quarters had each two 
rooms with a verandah in front and a small 
separate compound. As wc went inside these 
qusirters we saw radios and clocks installed 
and furniture good enough for an average 
middle class family in India, Housing aiTangt*- 
ments for unmarried girl workers are free of 
charge. 

There were also libraries for workers and 
arrangements for movies, operas, basket-ball 
and other means of recreation. 

Over 46 per cent of workers are attending 
night schools, out of which about 12 per cent, 
are of High School standard. This is over and 
above the day Schools for the children of 
workers. 
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Girl Labour 
Hero 


Out of tlie total number of 1,800 workers 
in the Heng Yuan Textile Mill 
1,175 i. e., 65 per cent were women. 
Wo met a girl I<abour Hero, 
named Kao Hsu-yung 19 years of ago wbo bad 
increased tbe production in weaving depart¬ 
ment. She bad bwin especially bonoui’ed, and 
bad been sent to tbe Berlin Youtb festival. 


Here we Icamt that there are fom* grades 
of ILodel "Workers in China. There are 
Kactory Model Workers, City Model Workers, 
Provincial Model Workers and National Model 
Workers. Similarly tbcri* are Pactory Labour 
Heroes, City Labour Ilci-oes, Provincial Labour 
Heroes and Naiioiial Labour Heroes. They 
are men and women from among the masses, 
who in one way or another help in the 
increase of iiation’s product}. Such persons 
are encouraged, patronised and Avidely advertised 
in New China. Even in public functions they 
are given greater honour than the greatest states* 
men or generals. 

In two years after the Liberation «. e. in 1949 
p . and 1960 this private mill of 

Tientsin made a profit of 17*2 
billion yen e. Bs. 35 lacs in Indian currency 
19 
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(taking a billion equal to a tboueaud million 
as in U.S.A.). 

Tbe sbare-bolders wei-e paid a dividend of 
5 per cent, in 1949 and a dividend of 7| per 
cent, in 1950. According to a Government Hegula- 
tion no company can pay its sbare-bolders a 
dividend of more than eight per cent. 


In February 1950 a Labom* Capital Consulta¬ 
tive Committee of ten members 
was set up, five rejtresenting 
the labotu and fiv(‘ represent- 


Labour 

Capital 

Consultative 

Committee 


ing 


tbe management. Tbis 


Committee can discuss all plans relating 1o tbe 
plant. Decisions at tbe Committee must b(i 
arrived at unanimously and not by a majority. 


W e were told tbat tbis Committee was function¬ 
ing most smootbly, all working in a spirit of 
co-operation. There bad not been a single case 
of disagreement. All questions tbat cropped up 
were decided by mutual agreement. But if ever 
there is any disjigreement in tbe Committee 
and no settlement can be arrived at by mutual 
agreement then tlio matter has to be settled 
in jiccordanoe with tbe ‘llules of Procedure 
for Settling Labour Disputes’ which are given 
elsewhere in tbis volume. 
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Before the Liberation only 50 per oent,ofthfr 
looms and 80 per cent, of the spindles were working. 
After the Liberation, on account of the spirit of 
co-operation between the management ''and the 
labour, cent, per cent, looms and spindles are 
working. This spirit is quite in accord with 
the avowed policy of the Central People’s- 
Government. Chairman Mao Tse-tung has clearly 
said that industry should be profitable to the 
workers as well as to those who invest capital. 

Mr. Tong gave us an illustration of how 

Government Chinese Government helped 

Help private industry. Mr. Tong had 

pm'chased a certain plant at a great cost. Later 
he found out that the plant was not suitable for 
his purposes. He was at a loss what to do. The 
trade tmion people advised him to approach 
the Government. He did so. The Government 
at once came to his rescue. They at once purchased 
the plant from him, paid him his costs and sent 
the plant to some other place where it could 
bo of use. 

Production per spindle in 20 hours in this 
„ o. , mill increased since the Liberation 

MoreCloa, ^ 

And production of cloth dming the same period 
increased from 47 yards to 83 yai*ds per loom. The 
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effioienoy of the workers and of the mill has 
permanently increased. 

Put in another way, the production of yarn 
increased from 39.5 bundles to 67 bundles per 
day. Each bundle is of 400 lbs. Cloth production 
before the Liberation was 353 pieces per day. 
After the Liberation it became 920 pieces per 
day, one piece being of 40 yards. Average wage 
since the Liberation rose from 380 catties of 
millet per month to 560 catties of millet per 
month, one catty of millet being equal to 
about 1,100 p. c. 

There were 13,760 spindles and 462 looms in 
the Mill, working from 2 to 3 shifts a day. 

The management spends 40 per cent, of the 
wage roll on welfare work includ- 
ing food for workers, medicine, 
entertainment, labour insurance etc. This 
amount is not deducted fr’om the actual payment 
of wages but is spent over and above that 
payment. 

Besides this every worker gets one month's 
wages as bonus. Special bonuses are given to 
workers who produce more than their quota. 

A technical training centre has also been set 
up out of the Workers’ Welfare Pund. 
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Much of the success and progress of industry 
in Now China is due to their strong, efi&oient 
and patriotic trade unions. 


At night the same day we had the usual 


Tientsin 


farewell banquet on behalf of 


Veiretarian 

Dishes 


I'epresentative public organisa¬ 
tions of North China. A t the dinner 


there were speeches by Mr. Huang Hua-ching 
President of the Tientsin Federation of labour 


and the leaders of Indian and other delegations. 
Wo may mention that while our Chinese hosts 
took scrupulous care in the matter of dishes for 
those of us who were vegetarians, and while 
everywhere there was a large variety of Chinese 
vegetarian dishes, those of Tientsin deserve 
special mention. They Avere so delicious. We 
Avere told that Tientsin poojde Avoro special 
adepts in the art of cooking vegetables. It 
occurred to some of us that if a deputation of 
good cooks from India could go to China and 
learn the method of Chinese vegetable cooking 
and on return introduce them into this country, 
the gain would bo Avorth the ti*oubles 
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4. Development of Tientsin. 

After dinner Mr. Tn Sing-po, Director of the 
Bureau of Commercial and Industrial Enter¬ 
prises, Tientsin, delivered an informative 
speech on the economic and commercial deve¬ 
lopment of Tientsin. Erom his speech I 
give the following : 


Tientsin is the great exj3ort harbour of North China. 

Before the Liberation the Tientsin market was full 
uf American and British consumer goods. Now they do 
not import any consumer goods from outside. 


Under the Japanese regime and especially under 
the Kuoinintang regime many private 
^ndGl^rmncnt industrial factories and commercial 
enterprises had stopped work on 
account of the imperialistic and bureaucratic capita¬ 
listic policy of the then rulers. After the Liberation 
almost all these private concerns have re-started work. 
Some of them have done so after 10 years of suspension. 
A large number of new private concerns have also been 
started. Over 4,000 such industrial and commercial 
enterprises have been started in the year 1951. These 
private concerns have no more to worry either about 
the supply of raw material or about the sale of their 
iinished goods. Whenever they find any difficulty in 
procuring raw material the Government supply them 


the same, and if they find any difiSculty in disposing 
of their finished goods the Government buy the same 
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and sell it in the market in any part of China wh6rc it 
may be more in need. The I’esnlt is an all round 
increase in production as well as in efficiency. .Aq\ for 
example a privately owned Caustic Soda Factory has 
made a net profit of Es. 60 lacs in Indian currency 
within the last two years. Another great result is 
that while before the Liberation there was much 
unemployment in Tientsin and people could be seen 
on the streets without work, there is absolutely no 
unemployment to-da 3 ^ The various factories, ol 
Tientsin have donated 100 aeroplanes for use in the war 
against the American agression in Korea. 

Before the Liberation Tientsin Textile Factories used 
to get cotton from America for their 

Ku^”Soroy ^^®y 1^*** t® ®*®P working 

or reduce their work by 50 per cent, 
because they could not get cotton in time. After th^ 
Liberation China has begun to produce all the cotton 
she needs. They have no more to import any^ cotton 
from outside. The same is true of wheat and oil beans. 

The American blockade has been of great advan- 
tjige to the Chinese because on account of the 
blockade they turned their faces to the vast n umbers of 
village masses and made contacts with them, resulting 
in increased prosperity and self-sufficiency of both 
rural and urban areas. 

The days when the city exploited the countryside 
^and when the two were in great d isharmony hare gone 
for ever from China. 

^^A self-sufficient rural economy predominates 
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to-day among China's peasants who constitute 80 per 
cent, of the entire population”. 

As for big city industries, through tlie entire period 
of the so called ^^development” of China by imperialism, 
aot a single motor vehicle was produced in that country. 
In 1951, only 2 years after the Liberation, Tientsin 
produced its first motor vehicles completely Chinese 
made from engine to tyres. The same is true of many 
other articles connected with heavy industry. 

In 1949 the workers themselves repaired much of 
the dilapidated machinery which was 
Workeib Initiative heritage of Kuomintang neglect. 

They solved many problems which neither the Kuomin¬ 
tang nor American Experts ” from U. N. R. R. A. 
had shown themselves capable of handling. For 
example, American engineers had tried without success 
to improve the No. 1, paper making machine of the 
‘^Hui Tung Paper Factory,” but a worker Sun Chung- 
hua finally did the job. Railway workers renovated 
an engine in the yards wliicli the Americans had 
pronounced beyond recovery. A worker Pan Chun- 
yu devised a way of repairing Martin Furnaces in 
the Steel Mills while hot, and thus avoiding losses 
from interrupted production. 

In 1950 and 1951, Chinese workers and engineers 
turned their energies to developing new production 
and to preparing substitues for basic goods that were 
previously imported, thus counteracting the American 
blockade. Great successes have been achieved in this 
effort. Apart from the first time production of auto- 
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mobiles, diesel and gasoline engines, municipal trans¬ 
port has now been supplemented by electric trolley 
buses made entirely by Tientsin Workers, 

Before the Liberation the customs administration of 
Tientsin was controlled by the British and the Ameri¬ 
cans. Since the Liberation this custom's administration 
is controlled entirely by the Chinese. The Chinese are 
now ready to trade with any foreign country on the 
principle of mutual benefit. 

The total number of factories, both big and small, 
in Tientsin in 1951 was over 13,000. 33 per cent, of 
them were run by electric power. Only 130 of these 
factories were State owned. They were all big factories. 
All the remaining factories were privately owned. 

At 10-30 p. m. we were to leave Tientsin 

for Nankins by train. As usual 

harewell to , r i t . 

Tientsin representatives or public organi¬ 

sations and important officers 
were present at the station to give us a hearty 
send off. There were the same group of Young 
Pioneers in gay and colourful costumes singing 
national songs. There were bands playing to 
Chinese tunes. There was also a number of 
Indian residents of Tientsin, Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs. It looked more like a happy festive 
occasion than a customary send-off. Before 
the train started I made a brief speech to the 
young men playing the bands and to the Young 
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Pioneers expressii^ Mgh appreciation of their 
music, thanking them warmly for their affec¬ 
tion and hospitality and assuring them of the 
love and friendship of Indians and specially of 
the youth of India. 

The whole of October 18 we had to 
Minglinjf of spend in the railway train. We 
Several Seas f^^y utilized it, enjoying the 

beautiful countryside and chatting with Mr. 
Hung Shen, Mr. Tang Ming’-chao, and oth»?r 
Chinese friends as well as with the members of 
the Indonesian, the Burmese and the Pakistan 
Delegadons. We had a good long talk with 
Mr. Mohammad Tabrani, Leader of the 
Indonesian delegation and his co-d. logates, on 
conditions in Indonesia, social, religious and 
|K>liticaL It was very interesting to know from 
him that many Muslims in Indonesia regarded 
themselves as Muslims as well as Buddhists. In 
a subtle but fascinating Avay Mr. Tabrani 
explained how they regarded Buddhism as their 
“basic faith” and Islam as their “formal reli¬ 
gion”, tlins creating a synthesis of the two 
creeds. The 78 year old Buinnose leader Thakin 
Ku Daw-maing, the Poet-Laureate of Burma, told 
us of his deep faith in Buddhism and of his high 
regard for India as the birth place of Buddha. He 
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iiad taken pai‘t in many a fight against foreign 
domination in his country and had been to jail 
several times. The Pakistan delegate Mr. Ibra¬ 
him Jalees spoke to us of the progressive move¬ 
ments in that sister state. We got lot of useful 
information that day about each other’s coun¬ 
try and felt as if wo were witnessing the happy 
aningling, not of two seas as described by Dara 
Shikoh in his immortal work, but of several 
seas. Such rai'e occasions in life very much 
help politically in the development of a much 
needed international spirit and spirituality in 
the realization, however meagre, of the oneness 
of all life. 



CHAPTER Vn 

AT NANKING 

1. China's Administrative Divisions 

At about S o’clock on the morning of 
October 10 ^ve roacliod Xauking, 

China is divided into six large Adminis¬ 
trative Areas and two Autonomous llegions. The 
six Administrative Ari'asare sub-divided into 32 
provinces. There arc two kinds of highest 
Government bodies for different Administra¬ 
tive .iireas. In the old liberated areas there are 
popularly elected Peojiles’ Governments, while 
in the newlv liberated areas Military and 

€' t/ 

Political Councils s(‘rv(^ as transitional adminis¬ 
trative bodies. All these are res])onsible to the 
Central Peoples’ Government. 

The six areas are : (1) Korth China Area (2) 
North East Area (3) East China Area (4) Central 
and South China Area (5) North West Area and 
(6) South West Area. The Autonomous Bogions 
are the Inner Mongolian llegion and Tibet. 
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Peking and Tientsin ai’e the two important 
municipalities of the North China Area. Mukden 
is the most important city of North East Area. 
Nanking and Shanghai are the two biggest muni- 
oipalities of the East China Area. Similarly 
Canton and Hangchow are the two great cities 
of the Central and South China Area. 

2. In The City. 

At tile Nanking i*ailway station we had a 
warm and enthusiastic public reception as at 
any other place. 

Prom the point of view' of area Nanking is 
the biggest city of China, It has a circumfer¬ 
ence of 60 miles, but its population is only 
one million and twenty thousand. In 1927 
Chiang Kai-shek had moved his capital from 
Peking to Nanking for political reasons. . It 
remained the Kuomintang capital upto the 
day of its Liberation in 1949. We were put up 
at the Government Guest House. At the guest 
house we were introduced to the representatives 
of various public organisations and to the city 
authorities. 

At about 10 a, m. we went out for a round 
of the city. We found the city sparsely but 
neatly populated. 
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After lunoh wo went to pay our homage to 
the great Chinese leader. Dr. Sun 
Sun Yat-sen Yat-sen, at his famous mausoleum 
Mousoleum Nanking. The magnihoient 

building on a small hill, reached by a long stair* 
case, has the same position in the life of China 
today as Kaj Ghat at Delhi has in the life of 
India. All foreign visitors and diplomats visit 
the place and show their resjject to the great 
departed. I, on behalf of the Indian delegation 
and of the Indian people, and leaders from 
Indonesia, Burmah and Pakistan, on behalf of 
their respective delegations and people, paid 
homage to the memory of Di*. Sun Yat-sen in 
a few brief sentences each and placed wreaths 
of flowers on the sacred sjK)t. The ceremony 
was most solemn and touching. The last 40 
rears of China’s history and the ordeals China 
has passed through dming those years suddenly 
flashed before our mind’s eye. There can bo 
no doubt that Dr. Sun Yat-sen was not only 
one of the greatest leaders of China but was 
also one of the gr(atest builders of world 
democracy. 

Prom there we went to the tomb of the 
Pirst Ming Emperor, one of the historical sites 
of Nanking. 
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After dinner we attended a public meeting 
beld in our honour at the Victory 
Mating Theatre Hall. The big hall was 

packed to capacity. As wc 
entered, the entire audience stood up as a mai'k 
of affection. The loud clapping continued' 
for several minutes. At the beautifiilly decora¬ 
ted dias there was again presentation of bouquets 
of flowers by Young Pioneers, after which 
Mr. King Fao-shan the chairman of the meeting, 
introduced each one of us to the cheering 
audience. 


The Chairman in his welcome speech, oiv 
behalf of various public oi'ganisations of 
Nanking, extended his “ warm greetings and 
sincere respects ” to the members of the Indian 
and other Dcle.gations. He referred to the cultu¬ 
ral and economic relations between China, India 
and other Asian countries since times immemoria 


and dwelt upon Asia’s common struggle against 
western imperialism, and in defence of World 
Peace. He informed us that Nanking had been 
the centre of the reactionary -Kuomintang 
regime for 22 years, during which period it wfis 
a city which “ consumed a great deal but pro¬ 
duced nothing ”. He explained to us how all 
that had changed during two yeai’s under the 
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guidance of their popular leader. Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung and how Nanking was now a city 
with limitless bright future, how its produc¬ 
tion had immensely increased, culture and 
education had developed, the patriotism of the 
people had been roused to an extraordinary 
degree, and prosperity was visible on all sides. 
He ended with an aiipeal for the unity of Asia 
and for unity and Mendshij) between the 
peoples of the whole world. 

Heplying to the welcome address I said 
that the Indian Delegation had already been 
about fom weeks in China. On behalf of 
myself, my Delegation and the 350 million 
people of India, I offered my heartfelt thanks 
for the kindness and hospitality that we had 
received during those four weeks. 

I paid high tribute to the memory of Dr. 
-Sun Yat-sen as a great v'^orld-leader. 

I referred to the struggle China had to pass 
through, during the last forty years against 
foreign imperialism and internal dissensions, 
which in China, as in most other Asian 
countries, had been fomented by foreign 
imperialists. 

Beferring to the unity of Asia I said : 

“ When, we talk of Asian unity, it is not that we 
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have any aggressive designs against any* country bui- 
side Asia. We are compelled to talk of A^ian unity 
because of the terrible sufferings which most Asian 
countries had to undergo and are still undergoing at 
the hands of western imperialists. Otherwise both India 
and.China want to live in peace with every other nation 
of the world. We believe in the unity of the peoples 
of the world, but that unity can be realised not by 
moving on the lines of the old imperialistic powers. 
It can be realised only through the policy of non-ipter- 
vention in other people’s affairs and of working for 
the freedom of all”. 

I oouoluded by saying : 

India and China stand united not only for their 
own freedom and integrity, but for the freedom anS 
integrity of Asia and for the freedom and happiness ot 
the people of the world. I thank you once more for 
your affection, kindness and hospitality,” 

After the public meeiing we werc> shown, tlie 
^he Steel well-known New Oliina Eilm, 
Fighters' Sieel Fighters, in the .same 

hall. It most vividly and graphic^y displayed 
the life and death struggle between the 
Chinese Liberation Army and the reactionary 
Kuomintang forces, how the latter committed 
atrocities upon the comon people, how the people 
kept up their morale, and how the Liberation' 
Army was ultimately victorious to the' great joy^ 
and satisfaction of the masses of the . peo^e. 

20 
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Oa the morning of October 20, we 
‘Where Flo- paid a visit to a Hillock 

were Rain where it is said, the Kuomintang 
authorities massacred in cold blood several 
thousands of Chinese revolutionaries whom they 
had captured, A simple memorial has been; 
erected in memory of the mai’tyrs. We stood in* 
line in front of the memorial, paid om* homage 
to their memory and put wreaths of flowers on 
the saci*ed spot. The hillock ccnitains layers 
of stone of various colours. The Chinese make 
them into small artificial pebbles and keep them 
as momentoes. On returning to th(* guest house 
each one of us was presenfr^d with a number of 
such pebbles in beautiful small glass cases. TJie- 
English rendering of the Ohinest! name of this- 
hillock is “Where Kowei's Eain”. 


Next wo visited the old Kuomintang Palaee^ 
Kuomintang former office of the Kuomin- 

Palace tang Party and the old residence 

of Chiang Kai-shek. This big building was 
constructed by the Ching Dynesty in the 19th 
century. Por a time it remained the headquar¬ 
ters of Ching Kai-shek. 
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In a part of the buildings the students of 
Naukin^ the Nanking University had 

organised a special exhibition.- 
Exhibition The Nanking University was 

formerly a College and was called the Kin Ling 
Collie. Kin Ling is the old name of Nanking. 
The former Collt^e had been established 
by American Christian missionai-ies. In this 
exhibition the organisers had shown how the 
American missionaries planned to denationalise 
Chinese students. Chinese students were taught 
the superiority of the English language over the 
Chinese language and were advised ‘to forget 
the Chinese language and to learn English'. 
They were taught to give up Chinese ways and 
copy American manners. They were delibe¬ 
rately kept back limn studying the social and 
economic problems of their own country. They 
were made to feel proud of their Americanisation. 
Even nude American pictures were freely sup¬ 
plied to the students and even published in the 
college magazine. The text books included 
books on history and culture which made Chinese 
youngmen feel ashamed of their country. In 
these text books Chinese social degradation was 
contrasted with American high life. The ycning 
organisers displayed in the exhibition documents 
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and original letters from American leaders and 
statesmen to missionaries in China, showing how 
all this was done with a definite plan and how 
huge amounts were allotted for this nefarious 
business. Chinese people nghtly call it “Wes¬ 
tern Cultural Aggression against China.” 

In the afternoon wo first visited the Nanking 
National Museum organised by 
National Arcliaeological Department 

of China. It is a very big 
museum. The curator was a highly educated 
Chinese lady. Miss Tseng Chao-yueh. The? 
museum had two principal sections. One section 
exhibited samples of Chinese art and handi- 
ci'afts including paintings, pottery and other 
similar things from 6000 B. C. to the 20tli 
century A. D. This section also showed the 
various stages of the development of man from 
the ape to the civilised human being. It was 
very interesting. The other section displayed 
mainly in paintings, the various stages of the 
Revolution in China since 1911. This section 
too was interesting as well as inspiring. 

* At one place we saw part of the ashes of 
the famous Chinese traveller 
Tsang Huen Tsang. We were told that 
another part of the ashes were 
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lying deposited in a particular pagoda in 
Nanking. 

Tlio museum was well organised and really of 
great historical importance. The curator Miss 
Tseng Chao-yueh was as sweet, obliging and 
hospitable as she was learned in both history 
and archaeology. She insisted upon our taking 
tea and refreshments both before we began to 
take the round of the museum and after we had 
finished it. 

Our next programme was to go to the workers’ 
Cultmal Palace and then to the People’s Court 
of Nanking whose judgement was to be pro¬ 
nounced that day in an imjjortant case. But the 
museum took so much time that we had to give 
up the idea of going to the workers’ Cultural 
Palace. From the museum we went straight 
to the People’s Court. 

S. The People's Court at Nanking. 

It was about 6 p.m. on the evening of 
October 20, 1951. As we approached the' 
court compound Mr. Chu Hua, the Chief Judge- 
of the court, received us at the gate. 

The court was called, the ‘People’s 
Court, Nanking’. Its status was that of a 
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District Court in India. It combined both, civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. There were several 
judges. Generally they tried cases separately 
in separate court rooms, quite like our judges 
of the High Courts. J?oi* special cases they sat 
in benches of two or more. There were separate 
judges for civil and criminal cases. 

Mr. Chu Hua first took us round the office 
rooms and a number of com‘t rooms. Wo wertj 
then taken to a common room and offered tea 
and refreshments. Here Mr. Chu Hua in a brief 
speech gave us the following information about 
the nature of law in New China. 


The nature of law in New China is entirely different 

Law and Law from what it was in Kuomintang 

Courts in New regime. Under the Kuomintang there 

were large volumes of written law as 
well as of case law. All that has now been scrapped. 
Now the written law of China consists only of (1) 
the Common Programme, (2) The Agrarian Reform 
Law, (3) The Trade Union Law, (4) The New Marriage 
Law and a few regulations promulgated by the 
Central People's Government. They have no case law 
now Cases, civil as well as criminal, are heard in open 
court. The public has the right to be present. Any 
person can supply to the judges any information he or 
she may possess in connection with a particular case. 
When a case is going on, any person from the public 
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may stand up and, with the permission of ihe court, 
'Put any question or express his or her opinion with 
regard to any matter connected with the case. The 
conrt as a rule gives full opportunity to the people in such 
cases, and if the court’s point of view differs from that 
of the people the court takes pains to explain its 
point of view and convince the people of its correctness. 
Thus law cases in New China have a great educative 
value for the public. 

From tiic common room we were taken to a 

, „ court room where an important 

In Court Jioom . . , , . , 

criminal case was being heard. 

The case had been going on for several weeks. 

That day had been fixed for delivering the 

judgment. At the head of the large hall six 

jiersons sat upon chairs on a raised platform 

with a long table before them. These six 

included a senior judge, a junior judge, two 

clerks of the court and two ladies who were 

members of the jury and who represented two 

Women’s Organisations in the city. All six were 

sitting in one row. The chairs on which they 

sat were ordinary simple wooden chairs without 

arms and without cushions. None of the judges 

appeared to be above 40. The dress of the 

judges was as simple as that of anybody else in 

the hall. On this side of the table stood two 

policemen in uniform. Full 200 jiersons iroin 
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tihe pubKo, tbe majodty of whom were womens 
sat on similar cbairs on the floor of tbe ball, 
just in front of the judges and the jury. On two 
sides chairs ware provided for nuimbcrs of our 
delegation. The Chief Judge sab with us. On 
the wall just behind the judges we noticed a full 
size picture of chairman Mao Tse-tung with the 
Chinese national flag on either side. Smoking 
or talking in the court room are not allowed, but 
any body can take notes of the proceedings. 

The case- going on was of the natmo of a 
An important Sessions'case. A married woman 
Criminal Case named Chang Yu-chen aged 
about 24 had committed suicide on the night 
of August 18, 1051. The prosecution case 

was that.the woman had committed suicide on 
account of ill-treatment by her mother-in-law 
and other members of the family. The complai¬ 
nants were Chang Kwan-yu, a boatman, aged 
56, father of the deceased, Li Yu aged 26, hus¬ 
band of the deqeased and three others. The 
accused were Mrs. Li Chen-chi aged 61 
mother-in-law of the deceased ; Li Chen-chi 
aged 64,-fethen-in-law of the deceased ; Li Kuo- 
shen, aged 29, elder brother of the husband of 
the deceased, two younger sisters-in-law of the 
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deceased and one younger brotlier-iu-law of the 
deceased. 

We give hero the main facts of the case 
from the judgement. 

The deceased woman Chang Yu-chen was the daughter 

of a boatman. Five years aso she was 
Fact of tlie Case ^ 

act Q u case LJ Yu, the SCCOTld 80n 

of Li Clien-chi of the Li family. The marriage 

was arranged and fianalised by the parents of 

the couple without the consent of the jparties in 

accordance with old Chinese custom. The father-in- 

law was originally a copper-smith, later owned a flour 

mill, and now owned a general store in Nanking. He 

had 6 children. The eldest son Li Kuo-shen had little 

education, and earned his living by selling cooked food. 

The second sou Li Yu, the husband of iho deceased, 

had received some junior middle school education. The 

eldest daughter was married two years ago. Tw o younger 

daughters and the youngest son were still unmarried 

and stayed with their parents. The father-in-law 

was a henpecked husband. The mother-in-law was cruel 

and stubborn. She w^as specially cruel to her daughters- 

in-law. Five years ago when the Li family was 

ooiAparatively well off, all their manual labour c. g. the 

cutting of grass for horses, getting water from the taps, 

washing clothes ar.d cooking for the family was done 

by the wife of the elder brother of the husband of the 

deceased. After the deceased was married in the family 

all this manual labour was shifted to her. She had ne 

rest evfen on the day on which she gave birth to her 
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first baby. On smallest pretexts the mother-in-law used 
to beat her and would not allow her even to cry. The 
mother-in-law often even compelled the husband to beat 
the deceased and threatened him if he disobeyed. On 
small pretexts the deceased who was always overworked 
was sometimes kept without food. When her misery 
became unbearable the deceased one day tried to commit 
suicide by jumping into a pond with her baby in her 
lap, but she was rescued by some neighbours. After 
this the behaviour of the mother-in-law became even 
worse. Every now and then she would ask the deceased 
to go and jump into the pond again and finish herself 
once for all. Sometimes in 1949 the deceased was about 
to give birth to a second child. Only a few minutes 
before the actual delivery, when the pains were going 
on, the deceased was ordered by the mother-in-law to 
go and bring food for her and do other sundry duties. 
The deceased did it. The pains increased. The mother- 
in-law refused to send for a midwife. In utter agony 
the deceased walked towards the door of the house and 
requested a next-door neighbour to help her. The 
mother-in-law intervened by saying that if anybody 
sent for a midwife she, that is, the mother-in-law would 
not be responsible for the payment. The result was 
that nobody called a midwife and a child was born to 
the deceased in her trousers at the threshhold of the 
house. The child did not servive, but the mother some¬ 
how did. Even after this the ill-treatment continued. 
The deceased was compelled to do all types of hard work 
and was not given suflficient to eat. The family was 
comparatively well off. Other members lived in good 
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rooms, but the deceased was orderc^d by the mother-in- 
law to live in the stable with the horses in the midst of 
•cold, dirt and even rain. The father-in-law also aided 
his wife in these acts of cruelty. The deceased was 
often beaten even by the father-in-law and if her 
face became swollen as a result of the beating she was 
asked to tell the neighbours tluit the swelling was due 
to the horse having kicked her and not to beating by 
any member of the family. 

Li Kuo-shen, the elder brother oi' the husband of 
the deceased had also a ferocious temperament and 
aided his mother in ill-treating the deceased. He hfid 
often beaten his own wife with the iron tools. The court 
Examined the scars still on the body of that woman. 
The elder brother too had greatly ill-treated the 
deceased. In short the deceased had been ill-treated by 
the whole family. This was before the Liberation. 

After the Liberation in June 1949 the father-in-law 
built a new house and distributed a part of his property 
between his two eldest sons. The father-in-law, the 
mother-in-law and the three youngest children moved 
into the new house. Later on the 2nd son, that is, the 
husband of the deceased, lost money in business and went 
back to live with his father and mother. The deceased also 
went with him. But the niother-in-Iaw would not 
allow the deceased to live in that house. She took work 
from the deceased and asked her to go and live in the 
house of the elder brother of the deceased’s husband and 
to do the work of that house also. The deceased had no 
alternative but to obey. The treatment of the eldel* 
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brother became so unbearable that the deceased for 
sometime went to live with her own mother. About the 
end of 1950 she came back to the house of this very 
elder brother. The elder brother refused to give her 
food. She then went to her mother-in-law. After thia 
the decQivsed as before had to go to the mother-in-law's 
liouse every morning to perform all sorts of manual 
labour and got some food and had to come back every 
day to the house of the elder brother and do household 
work there also. This continued for several months. 
About June 1951 the motlier-in-law again beat the 
deceased severely for some little pretext concerning 
sowing, turned her out of her house and asked her not 
to enter the house again. The deceased was now^ 
without any support. Fortunately at this stage the 
lather-in-law and his eldest son jointly set up a flour 
mill. Upon this the husband of the deceapcd requested 
both his father and elder brother to give the deceased 
some work so tliat she may maintain herself. This was 
done. Even after this the elder brother used to treat the 
deceased very cruelly. He used to take all types of 
heavy work from her and gave her food hardly sufficient 
to keep the body and soul together. She was also 
every now and then abused and beaten by the elder 
brother. Once there was some quarrel over the selling 
of horse-dung in which the brother kicked the deceased 
and pushed her down so that she was unable to get up 
for sometime. She was then pregnant. On the 9th of 
August 1951 it so chanced that the horses fell ill, the 
grinding mill was out of order and work had to stop. 
Upon this the elder brother told the deceased that there 
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WAS no food for her in the house and that she. could 
better go and beg. The deceased again went to the 
mother-in-law's house. The mother-in-law refused to 
take her in or to give her food. She said to the 
deceased, “If 1 had extra food I would rather give it to 
a dog than give it to you.” The deceased then went 
to one of her former neighbours in the city in search 
of some job. The mother-in-iaAV thereupon ordered her 
2nd son, that is, the husband of the descased to go to the 
house of that neighbour and ask the neighbour not to 
help the deceased in any way. Disappointed from all 
sides tlie deceased went to see a woman who represented 
that locality in a Women’s Organisation, and requested 
her help in securing a divorce from her husband. The 
woman representative came to see the father-in-law and 
enquired from him if he would agree to a divorce 
between the deceased and her husband. The father-in- 
law did not agree tind threatened the representative. 
For four days the deceased went from post to pillar and 
pillar to post to iind out a way for herself but failed. 
Ultimately on August 18, 1950 she went back to 
the elder brotlier’s house in the e^^^cning. Just at 
that time the elder brother and his wife were taking 
their meals. The deceased had been starving for several 
days. She told them she was hungry. Yet they 
refused to give her any food. At 9 O'clock the same 
night she hung lierself by the neck in the elder brother's 
house. At about 10 O'clock the husband discovered 
the sad fact and ran out for help and tried to save the 
deceased. But it was too late. 
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When 
The Hjsariag 
the 


we took our seats in the oawet'toom 
the three principal accused 

were standii^ in row befbre 

court. They vrere the mother-in-law,, 

the father-in-law and the elder brothei’, 

I’he Senior Judge was examining the mother-in¬ 


law. One after the other three women from 
among the public stood up in their places 
signifying that they wanted to say something 
about the case. The Senior .Tudge beckoned them 
to sit aud then called them one by one to have 
their say. The whole proceedings were in 
Chinese. The senior judge then asked something 
of the 2nd accused and then of the third accusiid 
one after the other. 'Fhe examination was all 
direct by the court. 'Phere were no advocates. 

Before delivering judgment the Senior Judge- 
again enquired if any 03ie from the public had any¬ 
thing to say concerning the case. A fcAv persons 
stood' up, mostly women. Each spoke for a minute 
or two. They were all of the opinion that the 
crime was serious specially of the mother-in-law 
and punishment should be exemplary. 

The two judges together with the two 
members of the jury and the two clerks of the 
court then retired to an adjoining room. They 
returned after about half an hour. The Senior- 
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Judge stood up to read the judgment. The 
whole house kept standing as the judgment 
was being delivered. 

The judgment said that the main facts of 

, the case had been proved by the 

The Judgment ., „ , ., , 

evidence of eleven witnesses, by 

the statements of the accused themselves as also 

by the personal investigation of the judges. 

According to these facts the deceased committed 

suicide on account of the continued inhuman 

timtment by several membws of the family 

in whicli the motJnu'-in-law had taken the 

leading part. Even after tJie death of the 

deceased the mothei*-in-Jaw had shown no sign. 

of repentence. When asked if she was sorry 

for the death of hi'r daughter-in-law she had' 

plainly said that she was not sorry for her death 

but was sorry for the money she had spent on 

the marriage of her son. The court held that 

she was guilty of indirect murder. The court 

held that although during the last two years tht^ 

deceased did not stay in the same house with the 

mother-in-law yet it was the mother-in-law who 

instigated and directed the entire ill-treatment. 

The court therefore found the mother-in-law 

severely guilty and sentenced her to 15 years” 

imprisonment. 
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Tlie elder brother of the husband of the 
deceased was sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment. 
He had ill-treated his own wife and had takm 
a prominent part in torturing the deceased. 
His wife was also one of the complainants. 

The father-in-law was given 2 years’ imprison¬ 
ment, but in view of his ago and of the fact 
that he had a large family to support, he was 
given parole for 2 years in place of imprisonment 
during which period he could prove liis good 
character and remain fr«“e. 

Other two daughhTs and one son were 
“servercly criticised” lor blindly obeying their 
mother and let go with a warning for the future 
in view of their yoimg agf^ 

The husband of the deceased was also "severely 
criticised” for failing io do his duty as a husband, 
but not punished, as he was himself one of the 
complainants and had helped in the investiga¬ 
tion of the case. 

The court also "severely criticised” the 
behaviour of the woman representative who had 
failed to discharge her duty and did not try to 
•get the giievance of the deceased redressed 
under the New Marriage Law. 
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After tlie judgment was delivered one of the 
Address by women members of the jury 

theJnry addressed the people for a few 

minutes, and then asked for their opinion on the 
judgment of the court. Severad from the 
audience stood up and expressed the opinion 
either that the sentence were eori*eot or that they 
leaued towards liniency. The Senior Judge 
again spoke for sometime and explained to the 
pwple the coui't’s poini. of view. 

Out of the six accused the youngest son alone 
could sign his name. His signature was taken 
on the judgment. The other five put their 
thumb-impressions. 

"We have described the above case in some 
detail bec.ause firstly, it gives 
w\'A^India. some idea of the Law and Law* 
coirrts in New China, and 

secondly, because it shows interesting similarity 
between social condition in China ’ and India in 
•certain matters. It also shows how New China 
is trying to rise above its age old social weak¬ 
nesses. The treatment meted out to the deceased 
woman in this case for five'long years ending in, 
her trz^c death, was the natural sequence of the 
position of women in old China, when all 
21 
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marriages •w'^ore. finalised by parents or 
guardians, the ^parties and especially the girl , 
having absoutely.no choice in the matter, child' 
marriage and concubinage were the order of the 
4ay, wives were bought and sold like cattle 
domestic drudgery was regarded as the first, 
and the last duty of woman and the mothei’-in- 
law had absolutely autocmtic powers over her 
daughters-ih-law. 'rhei*<^ is aai old proverb 
n China: 

Cilia ban, chia haii 
Cliuan yi-fu, chih fan ” 

Which means—marry a man marry a man, 
clothes to wear food to eat. It implied that 
marriage was the only means of livelihood for 
a woman. Similarly there were proverbs 
against widow marriage. One of them is, 
“As a good horse never wears a second bridle so 
a good girl never marries again”. After the 
Liberation and specially since the passing of the 
New Marriage Law all this is fast becoming past 
history. 

In the' evening we bad the farewell banquet 
on behalf of the public organisations of 
Nanking with usual speeches from representa¬ 
tive ' hosts and leading members ,of the 
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delegations. Tlio function was as pleasant and as 
expressive of genuine feelings on either side 
as anywhere else. 

After the banquet at 9 p. m. we were 
entertained to an informative and inspiring 
movie “ Unite for Tomorrow ” in the Victory 
Theatre Hall. It made a strong ajjpeal lor 
the miity of the ],)eoplo against imperialism and 
feudalism. 

It was our last night at Nanking. 



CHAFTEB VIII 

AT SHANGHAI 

1. Shanghm—Pmt and JPreaent. 

At 8 a. m. on the morning of Sunday 
October 21 we left Nanking for Shanghai by 
train. 

"Wo reached Shanghai a little after 2 p. m. 
the same day. Those who received us at the 
railway station included, Mr. Wu Keh-chien, 
Secretary General of the lilast China Military 
and Administrative Committee; Mr. Pan Han- 
nien. Vice Mayor of Shanghai; Mr. Hsia Yen, 
Vice Chairman of the Shanghai Peace Com¬ 
mittee; Mr. Chang Chi, Vice Chairman of the 
Shanghai Trade Union Council; Mr. Lu Kwang 
of the Shanghai Democratic Youth Pederation ; 
Mrs. Ho Yu-chen, Vice Chairman of the Shan¬ 
ghai Democratic Women’s Federation ; Mr. Lin 
Szu-mo of the Shanghai Federation of literatui-e 
and Art Circles and Mr. M. B.. Uppal, TTiflin.i i 
Vice Consul in Shanghai. The reception was 
warm and enthusiastic worthy of the great city. 
We were put up at the Ching Kang Hotel. 
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Shanghai, with a ]populaiion of six million. 
Under Foreign is the hugest city of China 
Masters situated on the Whangpoo river. 

It is a great industrial and oommercial centre, 
and a busy port. For a hundred years before 
the Liberation of 1949 the water front of 
Shai^hai was crowded with foreign warships. 
Tt was then one of the “Treaty Ports”, and was 
;ised by foreign imperialist nations as a base for 
f urther control of China’s economy divided into 
“concessions”. Under foreign control Shanghai 
was notoriously a consuming centre with large 
number of luxury hotels, restaurants, tailoring 
tjstablishments, cabarets, gambling dens and 
houses of ill-repute catering exclusively for the 
foreign masters or for their Chinese agents. 
Even in many of these plaoes of entertainment 
no Chinese could enter, e. g. the hu^e Baoo 
Course, a rendezvous of the formgn rich was 
absolutely forbidden to Chinese. The city 
electricity, water, light, telephone, power, gas, 
trams and buses were all foreign-owned. In 
trade, polities, customs and education the final 
word lay with foreign masters who at night 
went back to their residences in “French Town” 
or to night clubs and brothels and enjoyed their 
cool imported whiskey. In those days foreigners 
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liked to call Shanghai the “Paris of the 
^ient”. 


Underneath this layer of pseudo prosperity 
Terrible Con- Shanghai was then a sea of 
poverty. It Avas a city of terrible 
contrasts. Uiider the Avails of its hotels, 
which debauched di’unken American marines, 
and round every street corner sAvarined crowds 
of ragged beggar families. Behind the busy 
port which siphoned off tht) I'aAV material wealth 
of China, wore the dockers Avorking fora pittance 
under the terror of gang bosses. Behind Shan¬ 
ghai's industrial output Avere men, Avoraen and 
children prematurely agi d, toiling long hours 
in tire cotton mills, the irhissware factories and 
silk filatures. When the shifts were over, 
these tired Avorkera disappeared into filthy 
hovels and garbage-littered alleys to sleep with¬ 
out light, Avithout gas and oven Avithout water. 
The number 'of unemjdoyed had grown 
enormously. 


To lull the -small number of educated 
Servility Chinese into apathy for their kith 

Indoctrinated ]iin hundreds of mission 

schools and colleges indoctrinated the Chinese 


students, with ideas of the superiority of the 
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imperialist powers and especially df the white 
races. These institutions developed ■ an attitiidd, 
of low servility in the Chinese people. Eighty 
per cent, of the films shown in old Shanghai 
were Hollywood products. 

Shanghai was liberated in May 1949. Oveiv 
night 200 of Shanghai’s 700 
Trc-insformation restilurants were closed down and 
166 out of the 177 dealers in gold 
and silver orniimeuts had either to go out ol 
business or to take up other occupations. Ai 
the same time all foreign warships were driven 
out of the Shanghai ijort and New China is 
confident they would never again come back. 
Eormorly enormous quantities of food graiiis 
had to be imjwrted into Shanghai every year 
and yet the city’s food problem was never solved. 
The New People’s Government stopped all such 
import. The huge department stores are now 
stocked AAdth reasonably priced daily necessities 
of life in place of luxmies. Productive industry 
has immensely increased. Shanghai has now 
more than 12,000 factories and over 130,000 
trading concerns employing over a million 
people. Unemployment has absolutely dis^ 
appeared and with it have disappeared be^ers 
from the liberated city. Thei*o are no brothels 
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in Slianghai to-day and no Cliinese prostitutes. 
A former luxury hotel now houses the ‘Workers'’ 
Palace of Culture'. The Cinemas now advertise 
decent patriotic and progressive Chinese films. 
The former Bace course, which was once forbid¬ 
den to the Chinese, was the site of the first 
Shanghai exhibition of local products, visited 
by no less than 17 lacs of people. The workers 
of Shanghai have now entered ujjon their rightful 
uxheritanoe. They have become Shanghai’s 
masters as well as builders. All trade unions 
and people’s organisations had their elected 
delegates in the Five People’s Beprosontativ*' 
Conferences, held since the Liberation. Those 
conferences have been the sole instruments of 
this transformation of the city. In July 1961 
the new Shanghai industrialists contributed 270 
planes for the Chinese volunteers in Korea. By 
that very time 79‘2 per cent, of the population 
had signed the appeal for a Five Power Peaces 
Pact. 


A new culture is now rising in Shanghai. Mol•(^ 
than 1,50,000 Shanghai workers 
New Culture 1951 attending spare 

time schools to acquire knowledge and equip- 
themselves. Their number was rapidly increas¬ 
ing. The new municipality has been success fiilljr 
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able to repair the damage done by the enemy 
blockade and by bombings from American made 
Kuommtang planes. Sbangbai bas been rapidly 
integrated into tbe nation’s overall economic 
plans. Indation has been controlled. Prices 
have been stabilised and the city’s budget has 
bt:en balanced. All essential commodities flow 
freely to the people and in abundance. The 
Government is helping private industry by 
supplying raw materials, placing orders and 
buying up stocks whenever necessary, and even 
by granting circulating loans. The wages of 
workers are three to four times of what they were 
under the Kuominta’^g. All workers and their 
families get fi*ee medical treatment. In Shanghai 
Itself there were in 1951, 29 sanitoria for the 
workers besides special sanitoria for Shanghai’s 
model workers in Hangchow. Women workers 
are enjoying maternity benefits imheard of 
before. Since the Liberation more than 1,500,000 
sfjuaro metres of roadways have been repaired 
or rebuQt. Besides water pipes over 3,000 street 
1 ights have been set up only in lanes inhabited’ 
by worker's where there was no light before. 
Shanghai is happier, healthier and more pros¬ 
perous than before because in the words of ; h e - 
new rulers, it now faces inland towards^ 
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the villages instead of facing outside across 
the sea. 

In our five days stay in. the city we found 
Shanghai with its extremely busy markets, a 
big and prosperous city humming with new lifts 
and with the joy of freedom and equality. 

2. Public' Reception. 


At 4 ’p. m. in ihc .afternooii of October 


Meeting 

Public 

Workers 


21 representatives of various 
public orgaiusations of Shanghai 
such as the East China Peace 


Commiiiee, the Shanghai Peace Committe, the 
Shai^hai llemoerutic Women’s Pederation, 
the Shanghai committee of the All China 
Educational Workers’ Union, the Shanghai 
branch of the Preparatory Committee of the 
All China Jourmilistic Workers’ Association 
called on us at the Ching Kong Hotel. At this 
meeting wo had a free and friendly exchange of 
views on various topics. The meeting ended in 
a very cordial atmosphere. 


At 7 p. m. a public reception was held in the 
Municipal Council Hall, Shan- 
.Municipal ghai, under the auspices of 

various peoples’ organisations of 
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Uiist China; Mr. Eei^ Ting, Vice President 
of the China Peace Committee of Shanghai 
Branch, presided. About 4,000 jjeople were jire- 
sent. The big hall was packed to its tttmost 
capacity. As we entered the hall we were 
greeted with the playing of bands and with 
continued clappings by the entire audience. The 
very first part of the fiinction was the presenta¬ 
tion of bouquets of flowers by young pioneers in 
colourftill costumes. Mr. Pong Ting then 
delirered a brief inaugural address, after which 
Mr. Hung Shen introduced each one of us to the 
vast gathering." Mr. Hsia Yon, Yice-Chairman of 
the Shanghai Peace Committee then welcomed us 
on behalf of various peoples’ organisations in East 
China and Shanghai. lu his speech he dwelt 
upon the importance of Shanghai especially f or 
Asian trade and informed us how the city had 
been transformed from a colonial to a democratic 
city. He spoke of the common bonds and 
" unbreakable ties ” that existed between the 
various Asian countries in Culture, art and 
ideology”. He continued: 

“In the past 100 years owing" to obstructions created 
by foreign imperialism, there had been no opportunity 
■for the full development of friendship between the 
Chinese people and the peoples of India, Burma, 
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Indonesia and Pakistan, as well as for the interflow of 
economic and cultural forces. To-day the world is 
changed. The obstructions which kept us apart have 
been wiped out from China. Hence we are able to meet 
cjich other happily and can talk intimately with each 
other and candidly exchange the experiences in our 
struggles. For there is no force in the world which 
can hinder the unity and friendship of the peoples of 
Asia. The unity and friendship of the 1,000 million 
iVsian people is tlie guarantee for peace in Asia and 
tiie world. The period when Asia was under darkness 
is now gone for ever. The peoples of Asia are asserting 
themselves and are united. 

thank you heartily for having brought to us the 
iriendship and love of South Eastern Asian peoples. 
We hope you will take with you back the friendship 
and love of the people of Shanghai and of the whole 
of China for the people of your countries”. 

He ended his speech with the following three 
slogaoGLS: 

Long live the unity of all Asian peoples ! 

Ijong live the unity of the Peoples of the whole 
world! 

Long live lasting world Peace!” 

After suitable replies by the leaders of varioua 
delegations and entertainmont at a Ciiinese 
concert the function came to a close. 
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S. Some Important Places 

On the morning of October 2 we risited 
three important places in Shanghai, viz. 
Dr. SunYat-Sen’s Shai^hai residence, Shanghai 
Demoeratic Women’s Association Nurseiy School, 
xuad the tomb of Lu Hsim. 

It is said that Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, when at 
Sun Yut«eii’s Shanghai, originally lived in a 
Residence very ordinary house or rather 

just a set of ordinary rooms. The people of Shan¬ 
ghai provided him with a bigger tmd betti'i* 
fitted house to live in. This was the house wo 
went to visit. After Dr. Sun Yat-son’s death it 
was donated by Madame Sun Yatrsen to the 
nation. The double storeyed house, with a 
small compound, fiimiture. Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s 
library and other articles of daily use is noAv 
preserved as a historical building and visited 
by thousauds from all parts of the world, more 
or less as Mahatma Gandi’s little cottage in 
SeWi^ram is visited in India. 

The seckmd place we visited was a Nursery 
Nursery School managed by the Shanghai 

School Democratic Women’s Association. 

It was established after the Liberation. The 
School is housed in a double storeyed beautiful 
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building witli a big lawn on one side. Tliia 
buildiug was under the Xuomintaug the 
residence of,the then Minister of Fioanee. It is a 
boarding school. It admits children between 
two and seven years of age. When we visited it 
the total number of children, both male and 
fjmale was about sixty. Six days in the 
week these little children remain in the 
school day and night. Every Saturday evening 
their parents or guardians take them to their 
homes and every Monday morning the childi’en 
come back to the lUQ'serv school. 

As for education the children arc not taught 
Teaching 1 ‘eading, writing or arith- 

Children inetic. They are taught how to 

])lay, how to >ing, how to dance and how to 
enact dramas. They are also taught picture 
drawing and clay modelling. Through this 
education as well as on the dining table and the 
sleeping rooms or on the play ground, the children 
are taught ttj be friendly with each other and 
to love and help each other and co-operate with 
each other. They were also being told short 
.stories. 
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Children’s 

Routine 


Tlio daily routine of tlie cMldren was as- 
follows ; 

Getting up at 6-30 a.in.,. 
breakfast at 7-30, out-door games 
irom 9-30 to 11-30, anotber meal at 10 a. m. 
during games, third meal at 11-30, sleep from 
noon to 2-30 p. m., fourth meal at 3 p. m., again 
j)lay, fifth and the last meal at 5-30 p. m., and 
ending the day with a meeting in the common 
room. At 7-30 p. m. the children prepare them¬ 
selves to go to bed, and general went to bed 
at 8 p. m. 

Their diet consisted of milk, fruit, vegetables,,, 
meat, eggs, cakes, biscruits, calcium tablets and 
Cod liver oil. No tea was given. A doctor and. 
a nurse lived on the premises and regulated the 
diet of each child according to its health. 

Nobody except the cook could enter the 
school kitchen which was kept very clean. 


Besides the doctor and the nurse there lived- 
a cook, a gardener, two women for the washing 
of clothes and over a dozen women teachers who- 
Avere addressed by the children as ‘auntie’. 

On the ground floor of the building was the-^ 
Models by kitchen, a reception room, a musie 

Children room with a piano and fancy 
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dresses for all ohildren, wash rooms with a clean 
hasin and towels and several rooms containing 
toils with Small tables and chairs for the little 
■ ones to sit and play. In one of the almirahs 
were kept clay models of animals and human 
beings made by the children. On the first flioor 
wore clean bed rooms, bath rooms, play rooms, 
and the dining room. 

Wc asked the director, Mrs. Shen Tuh-cheng 
as to the principal aim of the 
school. She said the school was 
'meant mainly for the children whose mothers 
were whole time workers of the Democratic 
"Women’s Association, and the aim was to give 
the children a sound body and a correct way of 
thinking so that they may be of help in building 
up a New China* She said for a week or two in 
the begining some of the children feel slightly 
uneasy, but very soon they begin to like the 
school atmosphere and to love their "aunties” 
so much that only after the first two weeks, they 
do not like to go with tJieir parents and prefer 
to remain at the nursery. 

; We found the children very healthy and 
robust, fearless and cheerftil. They played with 
us freely and some of them even jumped on our 
shoulders. 



Members of the Indian Goodwill Mission at the Shanghai Nursury School. 
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All children are given a full bath every day 
in summer, three times a week in autumn and > 
once a week in winter. 

All expenses of this nm*sery including clothing,' 
socks and shoes for the children are home by ’ 
the Government. The parents have not to pay 
anything. 

We were told there were altogether SOO such 
nursery schools in Shanghai. Some of them were 
run by private organisations also. Yet they did 
not provide for all the children of Shanghai. 
The Government aimed at providing similar 
nnrseiT' schools for all children during the next 
few vears. 

We were all very much pleased to visit this 
almost ideal institution for children. Onlv one 
little thing struck some of us as rather not q^uite 
in keeping with children’s atmosphere. It was; 
the mention to them of events in Korea. Let us 
hope that by the time these little ones grow of 
age, all our international animosities would have 
become a thing of the past. 

The third place we visited tliat morning was 

Tomb of tomb of the famous Chinese 

Lu Hsun revolutionaty writer Lu Hsun. Lii 

Hsun is called the Chinese Goi^iyv 


22 
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He Avas a great story writer. He wrote in the 
twenties’ and: thirtees’ of this century. He had 
au intimate knowledge of the life and thought 
of the Chinese people of his age. His character 
painting is most realistic. His attack on the 
sociiil and political evils of his times was 
direct and pointed. He is rightly regarded as 
one of the intellectual huildevs of Ncav China. 
He insisted that nohotly could write about the 
masses unless he lived like the masses and shared 
their joys and soitoavs, that nobody can Avrite 
about revolutionary ideas who is not himself a 
revolutionary fighter and, lastly that tin; pivot 
of all revolution and revolutionary AATiting should 
be the down-trodden masses. Lu llsun avias one 
of the organisers of the ijeft Writers League in 
1930, and remained Mao T.se-tung’s faithfiil' 
comrade-in-arms till his deatli in Shanghai 
in 1936. 

The 19th of October 1951 Avas the fifteenth 
death aniversaiy of Lu Hsun. We visited his 
tomb three days after the aimiversary and placed 
wreaths of flowers oji the plain tomb as a mark 
of our respect for the groat revolutionary 
writer. 

The afternoon AVe spent in going round the 



Members of the Burmese, Indonesian, Pakistan and Indian Delegations 
placing floral wreaths over the Tomb of the great Chinese writer, LuHsun, 
in Shanghai the 78 year old Poet Laureate of Burma and Leader of 
the Burmese Delegation, ThakSn Ku Daw Maing, is seen next to Matadin 
Bagheria, Indian delegate in Gandhi Cap. 
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principal markets and streets of the city of 
Shanghai. 

In the eve nin g at 7 p. m. we had a dinner 

Dinner Party Jirranged by the various 

peoples’ organisations of East 
China. Among the invited was also Mr. M. R. 
Uppal, the Indian V ce-Consul at Shanghai. 

The hosts included responsible personages 
of the East China and Shanghai branches of the 
China Peace Committee, the East China office of 
the All China Eederation of Labour, the Shanghai 
Trade Union’s Council, the Preparatory Com¬ 
mittee of the Shanghai Democratic Youth Eede¬ 
ration, the East China Democratic Women’s 
Eederation and the hanghai branch of the Ail 
China Eederation of Literature and Art Circle. 
Mr. Shu Tung vice-chairman of the East China 
branch of the China Peace Committee extended 
a warm welcome to the guests on behalf of the 
various organisations and dwelt upon the import¬ 
ance of the solidarity of all Asian Peoples and 
of the peoples throughout the world. On behalf 
of the Indian Goodwill Mission I expressed 
gratitude for the warm hospitality shown to¬ 
ns by the people of East China and Shai^hai 
and assured those present, of the friendship of 
the people of India and their concern fer 
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World Peace. Speeches by leaders of other 
delegations followed. All paid their tributes 
and respects to Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 

After the dinner we were entertained to 
fascinating Chinese music. 


4. Two Exhibitions. 


On the morning of October 23, we visited 
two important exhibitions at Shanghai, viz. 
the Exhibition of Agrarian Reform in the 
Province and the New Marriage Law Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


The first of these exhibitions opened on 


Agrarian 

Reform 

Exhibition 


October 5,1951 and by the time 
we visited it, it had already drawn 
more than 2,70,000 visitors. It 


was divided into three sections. In the first 


section it was shown, by means of maps, charts, 
pictures, clay-models, documents and other 
exhibits how the landlord class exploited and 
prosecuted the poor peasants before the Liberation. 
It showed that the agricultural population of the 
area concerned was 1,0290,000 and the area 
under cultivation was 2,5680,000 mow. Thus 
on the average each tiller should be entitled to 
2*6 mow of land which would be quite a happy 
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figure according to the calctilation of Chinese 
authorities. But before the Agrarian Reform 
the landlord class which was only 3 per cent, of 
the total agricultural population possessed over 
36 per cent, of the land, while peasants constitut¬ 
ing about 86 per cent, of the population held 
only 61 per cent, of the land. In a single hsien 
(a village area) there were 21 landlords owning 
from 10,000 to 20,000 mows of land each. In 
another hsien/jk landlord who owned 4,689 mows 
of land had 371 tenant peasants at his mercy 
whose condition was worse than that of serfs. 
Some of the landlords owned as much as 100,000' 
mows of land. The natural result of this absurdly 
uneven distribution of land was the extreme 
poverty and degradation of millions of people. 

Many of these landlords were also bom 
usurers. The exhibition displayed how these 
usurers exacted every pie from the peasants and 
made their life unbearable. The exhibition 
also showed how the Kuomintang rulers were 
hands in glove with the landlords and helped 
them in oppressing the people. 

Thus encouraged some of the landlords had 
private prison cells in their own estates. The exhibi¬ 
tion displayed a model prison cell where hundreds 
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of poor peasants, failing to pay the fall rent or 
jirotesting against the behavior of the landlord, 
spent gloomy days. Some of the landlords even 
had their own court and gallows to “punish” the 
poor peasants. 

The contrast between the life o(‘ the luxurious 
This Life and hvndlords and the i)oor peasants 
was also vividly portrayed. Eor 
instance a certain landlord smoked 139 ounces 
of opium every year, the price of which 
could suffice for the f(X)d of a poor peasant 
Ibr 30 years. While the landlords lived in 
big mansions with several wives and concubines, 
the peasants could not even get one square 
meal a day^ Sa d stories were revealed in the 
copies of contracts on display at the exhibition 
of how poor peasants sold their wife and childi*en 
to the landlord to satisfy his demands. In years 
of drought such stories were common place in 
the village. Children at the ago of three or five 
were thus torn away from their parents for ever. 

The second section of the exhibition displayed 
the significance and execution of the Agrarian 
Reform in that area, from the wide publicity 
and ttie preparation of statistics to the redistri¬ 
bution of land and the issue of land certificates 
to the peasants. 
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The third section fully displayed the ne'W 
happy life enjoyed by thousands upon thousands 
of peasants side by side with the 
country’s increased pioduction. 4,454,175, 
4. e. 43 per cent, of the whole village 
jjopulation of the area were now members of the 
Peasanls’ Associations and managed their own 
affairs, political, economic as well as cultural, 
and managed them well, thus demonstrating 
real democracy in practice. 

Lastly the exhibition showed how the pur¬ 
chasing power of the masses in that area had 
mounted up due to the Agrarian Keform, and 
how literary classes, popular schools, nurseries, 
sanatoriums, clinics and a regular system of 
co-operatives, unheiird of thi-ee years before are 
now flourishing throughout the country side. 

The other exhibition connected with the 
"New Marriage above was the New Marriage Law 
Law Exibition Exhibition. It Avas sponsored by 
the local Democratic Women’s Eederation. This 
exhibition showed the life of the Chinese Women 
before the Liberation or rather before the passing 
of the New Marriage Law and their life after the 
jpassing of the New Marriage Law. Prof, 
Tripurari Ohakravarti, Secretary of Ihdia-Ohina 
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, Friendship Association, Calcutta, and a member 
oi our Mission after seeing the two exhibitions 
recorded his impression in the visitor’s book as 
under: 

“The New Land Law and the New Marriage Law 
have opened a new chapter in the life of the people in 
China. Coming from India where we have got similar 
problems, I am particularly impressed by the boldness 
and thoroughness of the reforms”. 

Mr. B,. K. Karanjia, another member of 
our.Mission and secretary of the India China 
Friendship Association, Bombay, gave the follow¬ 
ing remark: 

“It is through Land Reform and the emancipation of 
woman that China has made wonderful progress during 
the last two years. This exhibition and the achieve¬ 
ments behind it are bound to be a source of inspiration 
to the rest of Asia". 

After returning from the exhibitions we 
lunched with Mr. M. B. TJppal, the 
AtMr. Uppals Vice-Consul in Shanghai, 

at his residence, Mr. B. H Larive and 
Ml’. B. S. Kapoor of the Indian Consulate office 
were also present. So was Mr. Kapoor. It was 
a purely Indian company and so was the food 
cooked in pure Indian style. Mrs. Kapoor wha 
was in Shanghm at the time of the liberation 
^ave us a very interesting account of her 
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personal experiences of the happenings of those 
eventftil days. The lunch was a pleasant diversion 
for us. 

That afternoon some of us visited the State 
Cotton Mill and the State Printing and Dyeing 
Pactory. 

6. Meeting with Shanghai Chief Jnstice. 

The same afternoon Mr. Han Shu-tsi, 
President of the Shanghai People’s Court, paid a 
courtesy visit to me at the Clung Kong Hotel. 
During conversation a number of questions were 
put to him about the law and law courts in New 
China. In reply to them Mi\ Han Shu-tsi 
very kindly gave us the following information: 

The Shanghai People’s Court is a provincial 
court equivalent to a High Court in India.. 
President of the coiu't means the Chief Justice in 
Indian terminology. 

There are three grades of law courts in New 
China. The lowest are County 
People’s Courts, comparable to- 
district com.’ts in India. Above 
them are provincial People’s Courts, like the 
one at Shanghai, comparable to our High Courts. 
At the top there is the Supreme People’s Court 
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in Peking with its branches or rather benches in 
separate Administrative Areas. The Provincial 
People’s Coui'ts are situated in Provincial 
capitals or in the chief cities of Administrative 
Areas, In Shanghai, besides the Provincial 
People’s com*t and under it 31 Ward Courts are 
also being established. These Ward courts will 
correspond to District People’s Courts. 

In New China there are no separate civil 
and criminal courts. But each court, from 
County People’s Court to the Supreme People’s 
courts has two departments, one for civil cases 
and the other for ciiminal cases. There are 
separote judges for each department. This 
arrangement continues up to the Supreme Peo¬ 
ple’s Courts. 

The County People’s Courts can hear all civil 
cases whatever their value. 


All Old Laws 
Scrapped 


Before the liberation there were six principal 
written books of law viz {1) the 
Civil Procedure Code, (2) the Cri¬ 
minal Procedure Code, (3) the 
Constitutional Law, (4) the Commercial Law, (6) 
the Criminal (Penal) Code, and (6) the Civil 
Law, 
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Besides, in. those days all previous decisions 
•of the Supreme Court were treated as Case Law. 

The New People’s Government has scrapped 
all those six Books of Law as well as all 
previous Case Laws. 

In place of the six old books of Law 

m, T,T T iiow they have trot “ Common 
The New Law , . ^ , 

Programme ” as the basic law or 

New China. It is the basis of all their present 

Laws. Then they have the New Marriage Law', 

the Agrarian Reform Law, the Trade TJnion Law', 

and the Economic Laws which are modified in 

difierent Administrative Areas according to 

local needs. Some orders and resolutions of the 

Central People’s Government, specially those 

regulating jnlvate business, enterprise and those 

for the regulation of prices etc., arc also treated 

as law. They have no written Case Law at 

present, but the higher courts may ratify or 

may not ratify the decisions of the Lower Courts 

in appeal. The decisions of the Supreme Peojile’s 

Court of Peking are binding on all coui’ts. 

Besides these, for written laws the courts also 

take into consideration the unwritten law of 

customs prevailing in different aims. Thus law 

in New China has been greatly simplified. The 

procedure is also much simplified, and more is 
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left to equity and common sense than to the 
written letter. 


As for the system of appeal, decision of the 
County People’s Courts can be 
appealed against before the Pro¬ 
vincial People’s Court. In most 
cases the decision of the Provincial People’s 
Court is final and unappealable. But in some 
exceptional cases one can appeal from the 
decision of the Provincial People’s Court to the 
Supreme People’s Court. 

Before the Liberation there was a large number 
Abolition of professional lawyers in China, 

the System of In the city of Shanghai alone 
Advocacy there were 1,200 members of the 

legal profession. After the Liberation the new 
People’s Govei’ument absolutely abolished the 
western system of advocacy. Thus in New 
China there is no such thing as the legal 
profession and no lawyers. Pormer members of 
this profession have been provided with other 
of livelihood. Some of them have been 
trained as judges. Out of the former lawyers 
the Government has also appointed some as 
“ Defenders of People’s right." These “Defenders 
of People’s Rights” are paid regular salmes 
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by the Gtoveriiment. Their salaries range firom 
200 parity units to 300 parity units per month. 
One parity unit is at present equivalent to about 
5,600 Chinese yen (about one rupee and two 
annas in Indian currency). The “Defenders 
of People’s Rights ” cannot do any other work 
for their livelihood. 

In Shanghai there are at present five such 

Defenders of ‘Defenders of People’s Rights’. 
People’s Generally there is one for one 

^ court. They keep their office in 

one place. In difficult or complicated cases the 
court seeks their help. Whenever they are 
needed they are informed. They study the case 
and advise the court. But they can in no case 
accept any payment from the public or from 
any of the parties. 

Besides these “ Defenders of People’s Rights” 
any person can come before a court and offer his 
hdp to the court in understandii^ a case. 

The highest legal authority is the Supremo 

The Sn reme People’s Court. The Government 
CoTirt cannot upset its decisions. But 

the Government as a whole, 
that is, the central Administrative Council can 
exercise the right of clemency in criminal oases. 
No individual can exercise this right. 
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Court-fee is oliaorged in civil cases only. But 
Court fee court-fee is cliargod in cases 

of tlie value of 800 parity units 
( about E-s. 925 in Indian currency ). In cases 
of greater value, court-fee is charged at the 
rate of 1.5 per cent, of the value of the cases. 
A similar court-fee is charged in appeal. 
But if a person is poor and satisfies the court 
that he or she is unable to jmy the court-fee, 
then the person is exempted from the payment 
of court-fee. There is no difficulty in getting 
this exemption in deserving cases. 

Before the Liberation justice iras very costly 
in China. In Shanghai itself 

Quick Justicft ® 

the lawyers used to make lot 

of money Irom parties. Their methods- 

complicated the procedure and delayed 

justice. That i.s why the New Government has- 

abolished the system of advocacy altogether. 

The Government has everywhere established a. 

special office for educating the working class 

and masses generally on legal matters, so 

that they may understand the law of the land 

and be able to draft their own applications if 

necessary. 

Justice in New China is not only cheap, but. 
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it is ijso quick, lloughly 40 per ceut, of the oases 
before the Shanghai People’s Court are decided 
the very day they come before the court. The 
Shanghai People’s Coiu*t decides on an average 
650 cases a month, most of the judges decided 
cases quickly. 

As regards the salaries of judges, in the 
lowest i. e. in the County People’s 
Judges^ ° Courts a judge gets 160 parity 
units per month, while the 
highest pay of a judge in a Provincial People’s 
Court is 300 parity units per month. The 
President of the Shanghai People’s Court gets 
an exceptionally high salary of 320 parity 
units per month. In the Supreme People’s 
Court at Peking, the salary of a judge is a bit 
more. But in no case can it be more than 400 
parity units. 

The lowest salary in the Shanghai People’s 
Coui’t, i. e. the salary of a peon 
is 76 parity units a month. 
The pusine judges of Provincial People’s Court 
cannot afford to keep private cars. Only 
President has been provided with a car by the 
Government. There is also a staff oar attached 
to the court which can be used by any judge 
for investigation purposes. From their places 


Austere Life 
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of residence to the court and back from the 
■court to their residence the judges go in common 
public buses t(^ether with other passengers. 

The dress of the judges, the furniture and 
the whole look of the coui’t room are deliberate¬ 
ly kept extremely simple, in keeping with the 
life of the masses, quite the opposite of what 
prevailed in the Kuomintang period. 

Judges in New China are recruited in two 
ways. The majority are recruited 
of Judges from the university law graduates. 

A small number is also recruited 
from people who have worked for the Eevolu- 
tion during the last 30 years. Everyone thus 
recruited has to vmdergo a regular course of 
training for 6 months to one year. 

The" form of capital punishment in the New 
China is shooting with the rifle. 
Punishment 1“ special criminal cases jury is 
also summoned. Members of the 
jm*y are not paid. The opinion of the jury is 
respected. But if there is difference of opinion 
between the jury and the judge then the 
decision of the President of the court, «. e. of 
the Chief Judge is final. 
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6. New JScroes and Seroinet. 

On the evening of October 23, we were 
entertained to cinema show entitled, ‘New 
Heroes and Heroines'. The picture has won 
international &me and Ls based on a novel, 
‘Daughters and Sons', by Knng Cheh and Yuan 
Ching, which has been published in English 
also. It depicted scenes from the war of resis¬ 
tance against Japanese aggression during the 
years 1937-45. It showed how before the Japanese 
onslaught the Kuomintang forces treacher¬ 
ously evacuated village after village and how 
the Eighth lloute Army luider the leadership 
of the Communist Party retook the place.s 
evacuated by the Kuomintang forces, and fought 
stubbornly for the freedom of the country. It 
exhibited the contrast between the chm*acttr 
and behaviour of the Kuomintang forces, which 
were then acting in collusiorii with Japanese 
forces and the character and behaviour of the 
army working under the communist leadership. 
It showed how while the Kuomintang soldiers 
oppressed the people and refused to pay for the 
articles they took from the villagers, the soldiers 
of the Eighth Route Army protected the 
villagers and insisted upon paying for every little 
23 
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thing they tooh> how when someone from the 
Eighth Boute Army or from the Communist 
Guerilla Bands looted even a rich hanker of a 
town, this act was r^arded as breach of discip¬ 
line and the offpiider was severely punished by 
^e leaders of the Bed Army, how the people 
disliked the Buomiutang troops and loved the 
dlommiuiist led forces and even in the face of all 
forms of torture and thi'oat refused to give 
information to" the enemy against the, red-army 
soldiers, and how on account of this very high 
momle and this very identification with the 
life of the people the Eighth Route Army ulti¬ 
mately waii and freed tlie ai’ea froin the 
Japanese. 


7. Village I/ife. 

On the ' morning of October 24, some of us 
were desirous of fiirthor studying the life in 
Villages away from cities. We had already 
visited several villages near Peking and Mukden. 
'This time we were anxious to visit some village 
where ^e people had no previous informatidn 
of our cn mitTg . Each of us had a ear at his 
disj^^i^ and a separate interpreter. ' 



Through the fields, to a village near Shanghai. 
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As we were free to go wJierever we liked* 
early in the morning of the 24th* 
three of ns. Dr. J.O. Kixmarappa, 
Shree Purshottam Prasad and 
myself, with interpreters and a photographer 
left the Clung Kong Hotel. ' Wo directed the 
drivers until we were out of the city, out of the 
suburbs and then proceeded at a good speed on a 
road which led through fields on either side. 
After about an hour’s drive we suddenly asked 
the drivers to stop. Nobody knew where we 
were going, not even ourselves. When the cars 
had stopped we enquired fi-om the people working 
in the fields if there was any village nearby. 
A village was pointed out at some distance. We 
left our cars on the road and walked through the 
lields. We reached a small village named 
Kwa which means ‘ flower village’. We 

went into the village, talked to the villagers 
who, finding us strangers, had to bo told we 
were Indu, i. e. men from Hindustan. They 
appeared very pleased to know it. 

We saw how Chinese villagers lived. Their 
Life in life is very much like the life of 

Village villagers in our own country^ 

They are more happy and prosperous. Their 
huts were mostly of mud walls thatched froxn 
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abore. Some were even covered with tiles. 
Here and there were brick walls also. The 
■Chinese oven we found slightly different from 
our chnlka. We have already dsecribed it in 
connection with oui- visit to a Mukden village. 
We wanted to see how the poorest family in 
village lived. We were led to a particular 
cottage. A woman was .sewing cloth shoes. 
Chinese women generally put on a type of shoes 
made of cloth. 'Dr. Kumai’appa wanted to see 
the article. The woman was glad to offer it and 
ultimately made a voluntary present of it to 
Dr. J. C. Ivumarappa who promised to keep it 
in his Maganwadi Museum at Wardha. We 
enquired the owner of the house if he owned a 
plot of land. He told us that there was nobody 
in the village now who did not have his own 
plot of land. His own family possessed about 
seven mows of land. He tilled this very plot 
before the Liberation also. But then he was not 
the owner. He had to pay a heavy rent of four 
catties per mow. He could hardly maintain his 
family with what was left to him. Now he is 
the owner of the land and has to pay a bare 
nominal Government tax of 13 2 )er cent, of the 
actual produce. Therefore his family now lived 
a happy life. 





An old style mechanism for raising water to a higher level for 
irrigation purposes. Right to left: Piirushottam Prasad, J C. Kumarappa, 
Sundarlal, and the Chinese interpreter, Zhao Pong-young. 
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In some fields we saw small tiled structures 
Tlurying the centre of the crops. On 

enquiry we learnt that Chinese 
Tillagers bury their dead in their fields. They 
do not want to waste human manure. They 
cover the place with slanting tiles which are 
removed after an year. After this only a small 
tiablet marks the spot. Sometimes later the 
tablet is also removed and the whole piece of 
earth is ploughed over. Thus the human body 
serves to enrich the crop. 

In the village they collected their night-soil 
Night-soil in big earthen vassels in the fields 
Utilised mixed it with water and earth 

and then sprinkled it over the crop. The Chinese 
villager is very keen on 
excreta. 


not wasting human 


At one place in the fields we saw a simple 
. wooden mechanism by means of 

Dheki which water was drawn from 

an adjoining pond and supplied 
to the fields nearby. The mechanism was as 
simple as a village dheki in India. 

In some of the fields we saw small portions 
marked and their produce earmarked for ‘Aid 
Korea’ fund. The contribution was voluntary. 
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We found that the villagers felt genuine 
sympathy with Koreans in their distress and were 
anxious to help them in every .way they could 
against American Aggi'Msibn. 

Wo went to another village at a distance 
of a few fmdongs from “Hwa 
ChShas Chung”. This second village was 

called ‘^Chang Ke-tong’. Here 
we entered a neat little house which proved to 
be a weaver’s house. A woman was working at the 
spinning-Avheel. Very near the spinning-wheel 
was the hand-loom for weaving hand spun yarn 
into cloth. We saw both the yarn and the cloth- 
They were of good quality. 

There are two types of spinning-wheels or 
charkhas used in China. One is exactly like the 
Indian spinning-wheel of the Punjab model. 
The other is a slightly bigger thing worked 
with feet. The wheel is mounted on a U-shaped 
frame and at the base of which on a point is 
attached a liver which is worked by paddle 
motion. It revolves the spinning-wheel which 
carries the belt made of a strip out from a motor 
tyro. This strip serves tlie purpose of oiir 
string, mal, and goes over three spindles and 
rotates them. The swindle-wheel itself. is 
mounted on a base set up vertically on the 



A village spinning wheel, working with two spindJes at a time 
hand-loom may be seen in the background on the left. StaU' 
Sundarlal. Sitting ; J C, Kiimarappa and Parushott- Prasad 
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XF-frame. Tlie mechaiiism is; again ^extremely 
simple and can be easily prepared in any 
village. In it three spindles work i-imultaneousiy 
and produce almost thrice the quantity of yarn 
produced on an ordinary wheel. Dr. J. C. 
Kumarappa felt very much interested in this 
new type of spinning-wheel. The slivers used 
were very long almost two feet each. 

The cloth prepared at the loom was abput 18 

_ , ^ inches broad. The loom was 

mmuoo Looms . . ^ t 

mainly constructed of bamboo. 

Wo were told that the family easily spun and 

wove cloth sufficient for its own needs, and 

even more for sale. 

We also saw village children going to a 
school nearby. 

One thing that we particularly noticed was, 
that little ground was left without cultivation. 
The crops reached quite to the walls of huts in 
which the people lived. This too was abundantly 
olear that villagers in China are strongly conscious 
of the change that the Liberation has brought 
:about in tlieir lives, are full of enthusiasm for 
the new Government and have abundant love for 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 

Beturning from the village we saw a big 
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place' in a subui’b of the city wbei*e about 200 
spinning wheels quite like those we saw in the 
village were working simultaneously and spinning 
\Yaste wool into yarn. 

Further on the way we saw a big Buddhist 
A Buddhist temple with large halls in which 
Temple there were a number of big 

statues of Buddhas and Bodhisatvas with all the 
parfiphernalia of worship in front. At that time 
the large adjoining -halls at some distance 
fi*ojn the main temple but in the same compound 
were being used as barracks for the military. 
We saAY people going to the temple for worship 
also and burning incense before the sUvtues. 
Bvidenlly the Chinese do not object to .‘inybody 
going to any part of their temi)le with shoes on. 

The same morning, many of us namely Prof. 
A Cartoon Tripurari Ohakravarti, Mr. 

Fijm Nirmal Bhattachai’ya, I)r. V. K. 

11. V. Bao, Mrs. Hannah Sen, Mr. M. 3). 
Bagheria, IChwaja Ahmed Abbas together with 
some delegates from Indonesia, Burma and Pakis¬ 
tan visited the No, 1 l^lant of the Shanghai 
Film Studio where they saw a cartoon picture 
being produced. Later hli*. B. K, Karanjia, Mrs, 
Hannah Son and Pinf. Nirmal Bhattacharya^ 
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together with Mr. Ibrahim Jalees of Pakistan 
went to see the Chung Shan Park. Some of us 
also visited Sun Tat Memorial Hospital. 
Another group visited a Youths’ village in 
Tasaung. 


8. Medicinal Systems. 


Eai*ly the same afternoon Hr. Sben Tobjian, 
An Eye- one of the topmost eye specialists 

Specialist of Shanghai came by appoint¬ 

ment to see me. The doctor, aged about 65, was 
a Buddhist and was mueh interested in 
Buddhist religion and philosophy. Por about an 
hour he had a discussion with me on the, 

'tf 

]>osition of Buddhism in India and on the relation 
between Buddhism and Hinduism. After this 
discussion I was astonished to know that Dr. 


Shen Tehjian was not an Allopath. He was 
practicing the Chinese indigenous system of 
medicine and applying it to the diseases of the 
eye. He showed us old strange instruments 
with which they could even perform seme sort 
of eye operations. 

In China there are now two piincipal systems 


Allopathic and 

liadigenona 

Syetems 


of medicine in vogue. One is 
the western allopathic system. 
The other is the centuries oldi 
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indigenous system wMch in many respects is 
similar to the Indian indigenous Ayurvedic or 
JJnani. 

A national Health Conference was called 

Principles for People’s Government early 

National in 1961. It laid down thret* 

Health j* i* i 

basic prmciples for national 

health: (1) Emphasis must bo laid on preventive 

rather than on curative medicine (2) Health 

work must be directed primarily towards serving 

the masses and (3) Close unity niust bt; 

established between old style doctors and modern 

trained health personel. 

Comrade Li Teh-chuan, Minister of Health 

Achievements ^^0 years health 

work in China says that in 
accordance with the first principle laid down 
above New China has to a very large extent 
prevented the outbreak of diseases like small¬ 
pox, plague, cholera, typhus, relapsing fever, 
typhoid, Kala azar. Malaria, hookworm etc. 
By opening “prevention Centro” in every Hsien 
(county) and in every chu (sub-district) working 
bn the second principle special attention has 
been given to the health of workers in factories 
and mines and of people in the villages. 
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Working on tko third principle oyer 100,000 
old styled midwives have been re-educated in 
scientific methods of delivery. Besides Medical 
Institutes of lligher Training, Middle Grade 
Medical Institutes, with a two year course, 
nursing and midwifery, school there are large 
number of short course lasting 3 to 6 months 
which give basic training in control of com¬ 
municable diseases, sanitation, first aid etc. 
Hundreds of thousands of peoples have already 
passed through such course. Special lie-tiaining 
Schools have been opened in all major cities 
and ad minis ti’a Live areas to provide basic scien¬ 
tific knowledge to. old stylo Chinese doctors. 
Over 180,000 old style Chinese doctors have 
thus already been given a place in the nation’s 
health work. They follow their own old system 
of medicine. The New People’s Government, 
while it has established up-to-date hospitals and 
medical colleges for study in the western system 
of medicine, does all it can to develop the old 
indigenous system. Bspecially malaria in New 
China has been conquered with an indigenous 
drug. The Minister for Health has said' in her 
report that while the professors in these Eetrain- 
lug Schools, who are graduates in' modem 
medicine, get an opportunity of cementing 
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relations with, their old style doctor students, 
they also gaiiimuch from their students' valuable 
experiences. She also says that ‘health personnel 
in New China have develojied politieal 
consciousness and the spirit of serving the masses’. 
Health education is also imparted to the people 
through lectui’es, radio broadcasts, posters and 
iilms. According to the Health Minister the 
riisult of all this health activity has been:— 
“the ruddy faced stmdy youngsters on their 
way to school, the proud mothers with healthy 
babies, the inexhaustible energy of the workers 
who set production records only to exceed them, 
the healthy happiness of welled peasants, and 
tlio physical fitness and Insroic endurance of 
the Chinese People’s volunteers and the People’s 
liberation Army”. 

Dr. Shen Tehjian proscribed for me medi¬ 
cines for internal use which came from an 
indigenous druggist shop in Shanghai. The shop 
l(X)l<ed quite like an ‘Attar’s’ shop in Northern 
India and was apparently doing flourishing 
business. The medicines were dried herbs to be 
boiled in water, made into a decoction and taken 
quite like our ‘Yimani’ medicines. 
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.9. With Indian Friends. 


At 3-30 p. m. Mr. M. R. Uppal, Indian 
Party by Mr. Vice-consul in Shar^hai gave a 
Uppal. party in honour of the Indian 

Goodwill Mission. Members of the Burmese, 
Indonesian and Pakistan delegation were also 
invited. Prominent representatives of the city 
and members of foreign diplomatic corps were also 
present, and so wei*e prominent Indian citizens of 
Shanghai. The party was a very good success 
and gave us a ran; opportunity of knowing and 
understanding not only friends from vaiious 
ooimtries of the world but also om- own country¬ 
men in the city. The party was held in big hall 
on the 11th floor of tlie Ching Kong hotel. 


Indian 

Merchants’ 

Association 


There is an Indian Merchants Association in 
Shanghai. Soon after our reaching 
Peking we had received a 
telegram from Mr. Gopal Djis 
B harvani, President of the Indian Merchants, 
Association, Shanghai, warmly welcoming our 
mission to China and wishing us success. At. 
the party given by Mr. M. B. Uppal, Mr. Gopal 
Das Bharvani was also present. He invited 
some of us to dinner at his house the same 
evening. We went and dined with him. He had 
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a Oliinose wife but tlie food served was Indian. 
Some Parsi ladiaii businessmen of Shanghai 
together with some Parsi ladies wore also there. 

During conversation Mr. Gopal Das told us 
iV Queer ^ queer custom which had 

Custom prevailed for sometime among 

tlie busiuess meu of Shaugliai. Shanghai has 
always been a big business place. Mr. Gopal 
Das too had been doing business there for 
several decades like many other Indians. He 
told us that (ivery prominent business man of 
Shanghai, European, American, Indian or 
Chinese had a special woman of his own in the 
lighter quarters of the city. These women lived 
in comparatively decent rooms where they could 
entertain parties. Whenever a business man 
had to discuss a particular business problem or 
enter into a special contract with another 
business man he asked his woman to give a 
party to that -other business man. There they 
both met and among other things concluded 
their business. Mr. Gopal Das said that this 
had been a very old custom in Shanghai. It 
continued under the Japanese and under the 
Kuomintang regime. After the Liberation and 
especially since the liquidation of prostitution 
this custom has absolutely stopped. 
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Mr. Gopal Das and Ms friends were full .of 
praise for the reforms acpomplished by the Ne’^r 
Government, although their own individual 
businesses had mostly suffered because they 
generally dealt in luxury goods whoso sale had 
automatically very much diminished under the 
new regime. 

Late in the evening we were entertained to 
Acrobatic ^ Chinese Acrobatic Performance 

Performance which included diabolo, hands 
skill, wood bricks, going through hoops, going 
through sworded frame, rattling trident, plate 
whirling, balancing skill and old Chinese magic. 

Still later that night a very interesting 
A Younp yotmg man paid us a visit at our 

Chinese Sikh hotel. His name was Pritam 
Singh. Stout and tall he was under 30. His 
father, a sikh soldier, who had been in China, 
for a very long time had married a Chinese 
woman. Pritam Singh spoke both Hindustani and 
Chinese fluently. They were now doing business 
in Shanghai. Pritam Singh and his father has 
had some connections with Neta Jee Subhai^h 
Bose’s Azad Hind Pauj in South East Asia.. 
Pritam Singh was full of respect, even veneration 
for Neta Jee. He appeared full of patriotism for 
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Ms own oountry-India. He was dreaming of 
ooming to India and serving her. But on aooount 
of some domestic and other difficulties he did 
not know when his dream would be fulfilled! 

The editor of ‘ Shanghai News the 
principal nationalist English daily of Shanghai, 
had requested me to contribute an article 
to his paper on my experiences in China. 
The article appeared in the issue of October 
24th under the caption, “ India and China— 
“Guarantors of World pciice. "* 


10. Leaving Shanghai. 

On the morning of October 25, we divided 
ourselves into throe groups, one group went 
to see the Vagrant’s Home, also called Labour 
Education Institute. The other went to the 
Shanghai People’s Court. And the third paid 
n visit to the office of a Chinese newspaper 
‘Sin Wen Jih Pao ’. 


Dr. V. K. It. V. Eao and Prof. Nirmal 


Vagrant’s 

'Home 


Bhattaeharya visited the 
Vagrant’s Home about 12. miles 
from the city of Shanghai. The 


home is a work house with a large campus. 


* Vide Appendix H. 
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TJie yoxmg inmates are taught some kind of 
craft or husbandry. They get as wages 20 to 
26 per cent, of the price of their produep. 
The actual percentage is fixed by the inmates 
themselves at a meeting after discussion. This 
is over and above tlio board and lodging which 
they get free. There are regular classes in 
which the vagrants got education. Dr. ilao 
and Prof. Bhattacharya wont to a number 
of classes. Tney found tiie inmates well-fed 
and disciplined. Tnere are hospitals and 
recreation clubs. Prof. JSTirmal Bhattacharya 
briefly addressed tlireo of the classes telling 
the boys that ho had come from India, that 
he was very happy to meet them and to find 
that they wore developing into useful citizens 
of the People’s llepublic of China. 

The group that went to the People’s Court 


People's Court 


included Mrs. Hannah Son, Dr. 
J. C. Kumarappa and myself. 


It was the same court whose president Mr. 
Han Shu-tsi had paid a visit to me at Chung 
Kong Hotel. The prosidont warmly received 
us at the gate and very kindly showed us 
round. 

We went to two court rooms. In one a civil 

U 
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case was bemg beard. A. womau, whose husband 
had goiio to Japan and returned from there 
after marrying a Japanese woman, was claiming 
divorce and reasonable maintenace allowance. 
The man with his Japanese wife was also present 
in court. A single judge was hearing the case. 
A women member of the jury reiiresenting some 
W'omen’s Organisation was sitting by the side 
of the judge. We stayed there only for a few 
minutes. The court rooni, the furniture, the 
dress of the judge were all extremely simple. 
A large number of Women wer(5 present to hear 
the case. 

We went to the another court room. There a 
criminal case was being heard. A womau who 
was a teacher in a school which she was herself 
ninning was accused of cheating the public, 
taking fees for education and using them for 
less worthy aims. There is no stamp duty or 
court fee in criminal cases. Application can 
be given on any ordinary piece of paper. 

In the common room while entertaining us 
to Chinese tea and refreshments the President 
of the court gave us fiirther information about 
procedure in legal cases in China which showed 
that justice in New China is extremely cheap 
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and within the range of everybody. The 
entire procedure is strikingly simple. 

At 12 noon farewell lunch was given to us 
,, , Tw . the Ma\'or of Shanghai in the 

same Ching-Kong ho' el. At the 
lunch the Mayor was good enough to tell us many 
interesting things about the development of the 
city o!' Shanghai. It was a jileasant function. But 
the thought that after 5 days sfciy wo were about 
to leave Shanghai immediately after the limch 
was weighing upon all of us. 

As in every city that we had visited so in 
Shanghai our hosts loaded us 
Gift ^ * with gifts Avhich were generally 
special products of high class 
Chinese art. The gifts presented to us in 
Shanghai included, as we have already said at 
another place, two full pieces of Chinese hand- 
spun, hand»woven khadi to each member of our 
delegation. 

Five members of our del^ation named Mi’. 
B,. K. I^anjia, Mr. V. K. B. V. Bao, Mr. M. D. 
Bagheria, Ehawaja Ahmad Abbas and Mr. G. P. 
Hutheesingh stayed on at Shanghai for a day 
longer, as they had to go straight to Hongkong 
to reach India earlier for personal reasons. The 
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remaioing five witli two secretaries left Shanghai 
for Hongchow by tiain at 2.55 p. m. Oui* 
two friends and guides Mr. Ilung She and 
Mr. Tang Ming-ciiao wore still with us. 


At the Shanghai i*ailway station to bid us 
„ .. farewell were A’ico*M.ayor Pan 

llan-nien, Mr. Chin Ilsuch-cheng 
Deputy Secretary Goni>ral of the Past China 
Military and Adininistiative Committee, and 
Representatives of the East Chitia and Shanghai 
Branch of the Oiiina P(ace Committee, the 
Shanghai Trade PTnion Council, The Preparatory 
Com.mil tee of the Shanghai Democratic Youth 
Federation, the Shanghai Democratic Women’s 
Federation, the Shanghai Federation of Literature 
and Art Circles and many others. Mr. M. R. 
TJppal, the Indian Vice-consul, Mr. Gopal 
Das, the Presidesit of the Indian Merchants 
Association, Shanghai, and a number of Indian 
residents of the place were also present to give 
us a hearty send-off. 

Just before the train left Mr. Gopal Das 
Indian handed over a letter to the leader 

Merchants’ of the Indian Goodwill Mission, 

Letter which ran as follows: 
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Slianghai, 

26tli October 1961. 

Dear Pandit Jce, 

On behalf of the Indian Merchants in 
Slianghai, I wish you and your Delegation Hon 
Voyage and Godspeed. Your short stay in 
China has had the desired effect, viz. the impetus 
to the mission of World Peace in the footsteps 
of our Great Mahatma Jee. You hare witnessed 
during this short period a wonder accomplished 
by human hands, that wonder is the tremendous 
change brouglit about in China for the welfare 
of the masses at largo. 

We Indiatis in foreign countries will be 
looking towards our Motherland achicTing 
similar advaucsinont for the people of the 
country. 

With our best wishes, 

Youi’s sincerely, 

(Sd.) Gopal Das Bharwani, 
President Indian Merchants’ Association, 
310, Hamilton House, 
SJianghai. 

Our Shanghai hosts had been specially lavish 
Wiping Out their hospitality. They had 

provided each member of our 

erences Delegation as well as each of our 
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secretaries witli a separate car, an interpreter and 
an attendant. We could thus have a vivid pictm*e 
of the lack of difference in salaries and in dresses 
of persons of various positions in New China. 
As for example Shri Purshottam Prasad had 
for his interpreter Mr. Puyin-nan, of the Institute 
ofPoreign Languages, who had been for six 
years a student of the Columbia University, 
United States of America and was now teaching 
English literature, Russian Language and 
International Law at the People’s Revolutionaiy 
UniviTsity, Slianghai. He was a man of vast 
erudition. Yet ho was working on the supply 
system getting a cash allowance of about 
twenty rupees a month only. The attendant 
Mr. Tzen Yu-tang, an* ordinary worker 
in the Peace Committee Office, was also working 
on the same supply system, getting a cash 
allowance of about Rs. 16 a month. The drivei* 
of the car Mr, Wu Shun-shin was working on 
the salary system and getting Rs. 104 a month. 
The throe talked to each other and behaved 
towards each other on terms of equality and 
when they stood in a line it was difficult to 
distinguish one from the other. 



Secretary Purushottam Prasad, second from the right, with his inter¬ 
preter Prof. Pu Yin-nan, the driver of his car, and the attendent. Mark the 
atsonce of difference in dress and demeanour. 
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In the train between Shanghai and HangchoMT 
Keforming Hung Shen narrated to us 

Officers, an incident which throws light 

upon the way in which wrong acts of the highest 
officials are publicly criticised in New China 
and how the offenders are refoimed. 

Soon after the Liberation a certain aiiny 
commander of the rank of a general went to 
see a factory. In Cliina nobody can go inside 
a factory wiihont a pass. TJie commander had 
forgotten to bring Jiis pass with him. The 
guard on the gate of the factory stopped him 
and wanted him to show his pass before he 
could be allowed to enter. The general refused 
to listen and forced his way in. The matter was 
reported to higher authorities. The incident was 
published in newspapers. It was thoroughly 
discussed throughout the country. The 
commander severely criticised in. public for 
his behaviour in press as well as on the platform 
in a thousand association and unions. The 
Chinese regard this as a severe kind of punish¬ 
ment. The Government compelled the 
commander to apologise publicly. He then came 
out with a public statement admitting his 
mistake and promising to the people that he 
would not repeat it again. 
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Before we left Shangliai, a joint statement 

^ ^ on our visit was issued bj 

Statement hy members of tlie Indian Goodwill 

Hemiersof Mission. It avms signed by all 
our Mission , , , 7, , 

tbe ton members then presimt 

in Sliangiiai as well as by botli of our sectretaiies. 

We iiav.^ alrcaidy said that tliree of us namely 

Prof. Moliammad Habib, Piof. iMoliammad 

Mujonb and I)i*. JMuPc Paj Anand bad to part 

company with us at PeldTig on aeeouni of tbeir 

engagements elsowbere. Tbis statement was 

widely pubiisbed in Cbina, botb in Englisb and 

Ohiriosc newspapers. 

IT. Stat(;')nent b'/ the Indian (lOodunll. 
Mi.s'niuu to China. 

After four mcuiorable weeks we must now take 
leave of tbe numerous friciuls wo liavo made in China. 
We are going Lack to India Lut the pleasant memories 
of our visit to China will always he with ns. We can 
never forget the courtesy, the friendliness and the 
overwhelming hospitality that we received through¬ 
out the period of onr stay. And no formal words 
can adequately express our deep sense of gratitute 
to our hosts—the People’s Organisations like the All 
China Peace Committee, the All China Federation 
of Labour, the All China Federation of Democratic 
Women, the All China Association of Writers and 
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Artists, and the New Democratic Youth League—who 
were kind enough to invite us on the happy occassion 
of the second anniversary of the People's Kcpublic, 
and who took infinite pains not only to provide us* 
witii every conceiveable comfort but also gave us 
every opportunity to witness so many aspects of life 
in New China. 


We are particularly grateful for this opportunity 
for w'c have been privileged to witness the spectacle 
of a great and an ancient country in the process of 
a glorious re-birth. The Chinese people, rich with the 
wisdom and experience of the ages, mellowed by 
centuries-old traditions of humanistic culture, their 
courage and their humanity undimined by hundreds 
of years of feudal oppression and imperialist exploita¬ 
tion, have now found a new source of inspiration and 
vitality in their new Goveriunent and their leader, 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung so ntlerly devoted to the 
cause of their people. I’lio progress they have made 
in all fields of national reconstruction, wdthin two years 
of the Liberation, is a source of inspiration to ail Asian 
countries. To mention only two aspects of the great 
new changes we have witnessed, tlio Land Reform 
which has liberated over 300 millions of Chinese 
peasants from centuries-old serfdom is a revolutionary 
step unprecedented in human history, while the New 
Marriage Law, ensuring freedom and equality to the 
w^omen of China, is sure to have a fiu'-reachirig effect 
on the status of women all over the world, particularly 
in Asia. 
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We have been greatly impressed by the patriotic 
fervour and single-minded devotion with which workers 
and peasants are engaged in the gigantic task of 
production, and by the dynamism and self-sacrificing 
spirit of the youth of New China, all working on the 
basis of voluntary austerity to build the future 
prosperity of their country, and shouldering the most 
arduous responsibilities on their young shoulders witli 
remarkable seif-confidence. The Heroes and Heroines 
of Labour as well as of the War of Liberation have 
introduced us to a new concept of constructive heroism 
which synthesises the glory of individual achievement 
and distinction with the broad interests of the people 
as a whole. And we have been charmed by the children 
of New China on whose bright, smiling, happy faces 
we have seen the glow of a new dawn in China s 
history. 

So we bid I'arewcll to our Chinese friends, not only 
to our immediate hosts, but to the great mass of Chinese 
people whose goodwill and hospitality we have sensed 
wherever we have gone in Peking and in Tientsin, in 
Nanking and in Shanghai, in Canton and in Mukden, 
in villages and in factories, in Universities and schools, 
People's courts and Palaces of Culture, and even in 
streets where we have been so often greeted with 
fraternal smiles by complete strangers. We go hack 
now, and the only way we can express our gratitude 
is to convey to our people the goodwill that we, as 
their representatives, have received from the people 
and the leaders of New China, and the phenomenal, 
all-round progress we have observed, and thus to renew 
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and strengthen the silken bonds of friendship that 
have existed between our countries for well nigh two 
thousand years. 

Sundarlal 
E. K. Karanjia 
Tripurari Chakravarti 
(Mrs.) Hannah Sen 

J. (1 Kumarappa 

K. A. Abbas 
V. K. R. V. Rao 
G. P. Hnltoesing 
Kirmal Bhattacharya 
31. Baghcria 

Shanghai. V. Kalyanam 

25-10-1951. Purnsbottara Prasad. 



CHAPTER rx 


AT HANGCHOW 

1. T^isit to religious and cultural sites. 

Our train readied Ifangciiovr at 7-20 p. m, 
on Octob u* 25. 1951. 

At Hangchow tliei’o was tlie sanio warm 
reception at the railway station. We put up at 
tJi(! Grand Hotel which faetd the famous West 
]jake. Same ev»miu> there was a Avelcomo party 
giA'cn by the local lleeoptiou Coinmitte" and the 
represenhitivo.s of local public organisations. Mr. 
Hung Siien introduced each of us to the gather¬ 
ing and Mr. Inu Kai-ciiu, chairman of the Hecep- 
tion Oominittc'e, introduced to us prominent 
members of tle^ 11 eception Committee as well 
as roprcsentatiA'(‘.s of local organisations. The 
party concluded in a very cordial atmosphere, 
after avo enjoyed a full night of rest. 

Hangchow, the capital of Chekiang Province, 
The Garden ancient city and regarded 

of Travellers -the “Great Beauty Spot” of 

China. It is also one ot the most important 
religious and cultural places in China. It has 
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been the centre of Euddhist learning for more 
than 2,000 years and is full of Buddhist temples 
And monasteries. People still talk waimly of 
the yisit of I)r. llabindra Kath Tagore to 
Hangchow in 1934. On account of its wonderful 
West lake, and innumerable beauty spots the 
city has always been popular with foreigners 
and the number of tourists coming to it for 
sight-seeing is even now cojiiinnously increasing. 
Hangchow is also called the ‘Eai thly Heaven’ 
or tiro ‘Garden of Travelloi's’, The climate too 
is excellent. Hangchow is really one of the 
most fascinating places in China. It is just 
five hours’ railway journey from Shanghai. 

The chief ccjitro of attraction in Hangchow 
The West is its big beautiful lake called 

tbo West Lake. There are many 
‘West Lakes’ in China but from the point of 
view of scenery the West Lake of Hangchow 
siu’passes all. 

On October 26, we spent practically 
the whole day in boating and in seeing the 
beauty spots and historical places of Hangchow, 
which are all situated in the islands or in the 
vicinity of the West Lake. 

The central part of the lake is commonly 
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called Ku Shaulu, from a small island of that 
name in the heart of the lake. Below this island 
is a causeway spanned by six bridges stretching 
from south to north and dividing the lake into 
two, the Eastern or outer Lake and the Western 
or Inner Lake. The vast banks of the lake are 
crowded with pretty hills, beautiful gardens 
and groves, and innumerable caves, temples and 
monasteries. 

Ten The visitor is first shown Ten 

Great Sights Great Sights of the Lake. 

The first of these is the Moonlit Lagoons, 
a place which is seen at its best in moonlight. 
Tradition has it that there are three bottomless 
cavitie.s in the water around this place, and 
the little pagodas seen in the background were 
erected in order to counteract the internal 
influences emanating from these abysses. 

The second is the Mid-lake Pavilion, erected 
during the Ching Dynesty, in which is displayed 
a tablet written by the Emperor, Kang Shi of 
the Ching Dynasty, bearing the words, 
“Silently We Enjoy Nature.” 

The tliird is a beautiful spot known as the 
Spring Morning. The Emperor Kang Shi 
regarded it as the best of the Ten Great Sights. 
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It is said that its beauty is best revealed at 
day-break iu a misty spring moruiug. 

'J.''be fourth is the Broken Bridge, a good 
coiistructiou with a beautiful pavilion in the 
foreground. 

The fifth is the Pet Sha Dike, about one mile 
ill. length connecting the Broken Bridge with 
the Island Hill. 

The sixth is an Aquarium noted for its 
collection of pretty gay-coloured fishes. 

The seventh is the Lotus Pond, noted for its 
beautiful lotm flowers. 

The eighth is called ‘The Autumn MoonHght 
on the Placid .Lake' supposed to be an ideal 
place for lovers and admirers of the moon. 

The ninth is the Tower of the Rising Sun, 
on the top of Ko’s Peak, an adjoinii^ hillock 
from where the first day of the Tenth Moon, 
according to Chinese calendar, is said to be the 
best time to watch the sun-God rise in all his 
glory. 

The tenth is the Twin Peaks, showing the 
northern and the southern peaks towering above- 
the lake. 
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Historical Places. 

The above ten places are famed for their 
natural scenery. Besides these there are a 
number of places in Hangchow of religious and 
historical importance, out of which wo visited 
the following: 

Tsin Ging Memorial, erected in honour of 
Tsin Gi]5g a lady mai'tyr, who sacrificed her lifb 
in the cause of the E-iwolution of 1911. 

The West Lake Museum which was an old 
imperial library and now houses the exhibits 
of the West Lake Exhibition of 1920. 

The monument of Scx) Man-chu, a brilliant 
and learned Buddhist monk, who was borji in 
.Tapan, but who had travelled over Siam, India, 
Cylon and many other parts of the world. He 
was well versed in Sanskrit, English and 
Prench. While 20 years of age he went to live 
at the Ling Ying-shan Temple at Hangchow, 
where he wrote a Sanskrit grammar. He died 
in 1919 at the ago of 35. The monument was 
erected by his friends. 

The Tsao Ohing Temple, one of the four best 
known temples around the lake. 

The Pao Soh Pagoda, erected by the King 
of Yoeh about 470 B. 0. 





Shieh Fo), with smaller statues all round, 
carved out of rock, Hangchow. 
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Ko’s Peak, the traditional place where K.o 
Hung, the alchemist practised his art. 

The Temple of Wisdom situated on the top 
of Siyah Peak, built during the Soong Dynesty. 

Tso Lai Peak, which in Chinese literallj 
means ‘the peak which has flown from India 
to China’, the tradition is that this sacred peak, 
situated midway between two great Buddhist 
temples, had come flying from Baja Griha in 
India to China. 

Purple Cloud Cave, one of the five caves 
around Siyah Peak, which is now the shidne of 
Kwan Ying Buddha. 

The Giant Laughing Buddha, a huge 
laughing statue of Buddha, carved out of the 
rock. 

The Yuen Ling Temple also known as the 
Ling Ying Temple erected during the Tsin 
Dynasty and kept in constant repairs. 

Tao Kwang Temple to the west of Ling Ying 
Temple, reached by a winding path through 
most pioturesq[ue bamboo groves. 

The Northern Peak on which stands the 
Temple of the God of Wealth. 

Three magnificient temples, built on a . 
beautifiil hill, at a distance of some flirlong^ 

'' 26 ' 
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from oacli other. They are known as the Sha 
Tien-cho Temple, Chung Tin-cho Temple and 
the Shan Tien-oho Temple. The three Chinese 
names literally moan, 'The Lower Indian 
Temple’, ‘The Middle Indian Temple and the 
Upper Indian Temple. All these are very old 
structures kept in constant repairs. 

The Echoes of Temple Eells. Prom this 
vantage jwint sound of bolls from several 
temples at day-break and in the evening is 
heard very musically on account of the echoes 
from the surrounding hills. 

The Temple of Purity and Mercy originally 
built in the Chou Dynasty. 

The Eah Siaug Teini>le which houses the 
mummy of a noted Buddhist monk: named Pah 
Siang. At one side of the Temple stands an 
old tree which is reputed to have seen one 
thousand winters. 

Yuen Chu Shen-shui Temple, originally two 
temples, a fterwai'ds combined into one. Inside 
the temple are seen many springs and curious 
rock formations in addition to several relics of 
historical interest. 

The Yueh Si Temple, reached through a 
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moss-carpeted bamboo grove, is one of tbe 
prettiest spots around the lake. 

And last but most meaningful 
The Liu Ho-fah. which means ‘pagoda of 
six directions’, (iast, west, north, south, up and 
down, i. e. a place of worship where persons 
Irom all quarters of the cartli gather together. 
Tlie pagoda was built in the Sung Dynasty, and 
has all along been kept in excellent repairs. 

In one part of the lake area we were shown 
a m^niiicient summer house 
Curse of which once belonged to a rich 

Remov^^ **nd important government official 
Mr. Liu. Near the summer-house 

« 

is the tomb of Mr. Liu, surrounded by the 
tombs of his eleven wives. Mr. Liu lived 
only abont 20 years back. Polygamy was 
then permitted in law and wiis much in vogue 
among the aristocractic classes. If a man 
manied more than one woman, one of them 
Wiis called his senior wife and the others were 
called his junior wives. The children of all 
had the right of inheritance. We were shown 
these tombs as a symbol of the degradation 
of the position of woman in pre-liberation days. 
Under the New Marriage Law*, polygamy 
♦ Vide’Appendix D. 
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is a crime. Not only that, we were informed 
that adultery itself is a crime in New China 
and so is gambling. The luxuriant summer¬ 
house of Mr. Liu is now the Rest-House of 
Railway Workers’ Trade Union. 

Towards the end of our sight-seeing we 
j Yisited another big and ancient 

AmiLbb temple which had a monastery 

and a big library of Buddhist and 
other classics attached to it. The temple was 
the Temple of Amitabh. It had in it dozens 
of gold plated statues of Buddha, Bodhisatvas 
and Digpals, each about 15 to 20 leet in height. 
The paraphernalia of worship quite resembled 
the paraphernalia in Indian temples. Round 
about the temple there were scores of shops 
selling objects of worship to tbe pilgrims. 
It reminded us of the citr of Banaras and 
also of the Rumbh Mela at Allahabad. It also 
appeared to us that more or less the masses 
are the same all the world oyer. 

The temple had several courtyards and 
long halls of worship. The roof of one of these 
halls had come down and the New Peoples 
Government had granted a large sum of money 
fbr the repair of the roof 
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When we talked to some of the Tno-nka of 
„ , , , the monastery attached to this 

producers temple we wei*e told that out of 
the forty monks who lived in the 
monastery thirteen, now comparatively 
old spent their time in worship and in 
the study of scriptures, while the remaining 
twenty-seven, camparatively young, spent the 
greater part of their day in agricultural labour 
to help the nation in its productive activity. 
We were told that it was not due to any pressure 
from the Government or from anybody but 
was purely volimtary and a result of the 
change in the nation’s outlook. 

The great West Lake of Hangchow is a 


Turning 
Beauty spots 
into service 


natural lake. Thi^ New Govern¬ 
ment is doing all it can to 
maintain its beauty spots and 
historical places. At the same time they are 
now utilizing tbe lake, which was formerly only 
a pleasure spjt for irrigation purposes also. 
Its waters now iri’igate one million mow of 
land. 


The New Government is also planting ten 
_ thousand new blossoming trees 

Plated*** along the banks and in the 
immediate surroundings of the 
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Lake to give it a spring-like aspect all the 
year round. Pive thousand beautifully clipped 
trees have also been jibinted in the principal 
park on the lake. Many of the temples and 
monasteries which are of historical value are 
being repaired and preserved, ^’he rest will 
be reconstructed for use as libraries, musemns 
and exhibition lialls, so as to make the Lake 
district a centre of scenery as well as of cultme 
and popular education. 

In the evening of October 20, wo had the 
farewell bantpiet at Jlangchow with the usual 
speeches cinphasising the ancient cultural 
relationship b. tween India and China and 
stressing the need for closer co-operalion in 
future. 


2. Hangchow's Home Industries. 

On the morning of October 27, Prof. 
Tripui’ari Chakaravarti and Prof. ISirmal Bhattii- 
charya visited the TJnivei'sity of Chekiang 
where they wore warmly welcomed by Dr. 
Wang, the Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
Prof. Nirmal Bhattacharya had a discussion 
with the Vice-Chancellor on the ideals of 
University education in New China. The 
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Vice-Cliancollor luid grca-t cinpliasis on the 
doctrine of the unity of theory and practice 
enunciated l)y Chairman Mao Tso-iung. 

Other memhars of our Delegation spenl. the 
The Kashi of morning in studying the fine 
China handicrafts and home industries 

for which also Hangchow is most famous. This 
was another similarity bet ween Jiangehow and 
Kashi (Bauaras). Hangchow is famous for its 
hamboo worlci bcautitul basltets of various 
shapes and designs, paper umbrellas, silk 
umbrellas, lieautiful walking sticks and fine 
silk wearing. The way Hiey weave life-like 
photos in silk is really a difficult and wondeis 
fill art. All these things were products of home 
industry. 

At 2 p. m. the same day we left llongchow 
Leaving for foi“ Canton after lunch. At the 
Canton railway station there was the .same 

hearty send off by Young Pioneers with bouquets 
of flowers in their hands and by the represent^ 
tives of public organisations wishing us God¬ 
speed. Mr. Hung Shen who had been with us 
all through this journey from Peking to Hang- 
<5how now parted company. He had to go 
back to Peking for some particular meeting. 
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Mr. Tting Ming-cliao was to remain with us 
apfco Canton. Throughout this journey our 
Chinese hosts as well as the Chinese people in 
general had been so sweet, so frank, so open 
and so affectionate that the thought of our 
approaching departure from China was already 
beginning to depress us. 

Hangchow to Canton is more than a thousand 
miles even as the crow flics. The journey took 
as 46 hours bv rail. We liad an excellent 
opportunity during that period of studying the 
countryside over a vast area. Throughout we 
saw the same busy humanity, the same old 
ploughs of wood as well as of iron, worked with 
the help of bullocks or buffaloes, excellent crops 
and the same types of old and new huts. At 
some places we saw from a dislance mosques 
built exactly the way they are built in India. 
Chinese villagers appeared to us extremely hard- 
workii^. To all appearance they were much 
more cheerful and prosperous than villagers in 
India. Whenever they see strangers they show 
ao signs of fear or wonder. On the other hand, 
they smile and express their joy by the clappii^ 
of hands. Most of them cover their heads with 
home.inade straw hats. They all put on trousers. 



CHAPTER X 

DEPARTURE FROM CHINA 

We readied Canton at noon on October 29, 
1951. Tills was our second visit to Canton during 
our tour of China. 

A number of railway officials had been with 
us all through the journey from Peking to 
Canton, along with our special carriage. Now 
at Canton they had to take hjavo of us. 
We individually expressed our deep gratitude 
to them, for their courtesy and the way they had 
looked after our comforts and record our warm 
appreciation of their services in the opinion book 
in their possession. 

At the Canton railway station we saw faces 
with which we had become sufficiently familial’ 
during our previous stay. Wo met like old 
friends. There was the same hearty and enthu¬ 
siastic reception. 

This tiine we were put up at another place 
South China called the Victoria Hotel. In 
Exhibition the evening we paid a visit to the 
South China Exhibition which began at Canton 
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on October 14, and wMcb cspocialised in 
home supplies of raw material and featured 
the Tarious products of that sub-tropical region 
including sugar, salt., j iite, porcel.dn, fruits, 
marine and tresh water products, handicrafts 
and light industrial goods. In the exhibition 
we saw a magnificient and huge pagoda 
constructed exclusively with raw bamboos. 

At 8 p. m. we h;id the last farewell banquet 
Farewell at Oanton. The host s included 

Banquet reprosoiitalives of all the jmblic 

organisa tions of South China and other prominent 
citizens of Canton. 'J’iie guests iiududc’d deh'gatcs 
from India, Burma, Indonesia and Paldstun. 
Tho Chairman of the All China Peace Conncil, 
Canton Branch, uiio presided on the occasion, 
in his speech sti ossod the need for Asian unity 
and for the imtintenance of World P('aoe. He 
appreciatively rt'.ferred to tho utterances of the 
Indian Prime Minister Jawahaidal ISehru on 
the international .situation. His speech as well 
as tho speeches by tbe leaders of various delega¬ 
tions on the occasion, were recoided by the 
Canton liadio.* 

After thanlving our hosts, I projiosed three 
* Vide Appendix I. 
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■toasts ; first to ilio liealtli of Oliairmau Mao Tse- 
tung, second to tlie unity of Asia and the third 
to the muintenance of World Peace. 

It mny he mentioned that such customary 
toasts were proposed at all banquets, welcome, 
farewell or other occasions. The leader of the 
Indian Delegation being a tee-total(a‘, his 
proposing or joining a toast, with pure or aerated 
water was always taken by the gathering in a 
good and kindly spirit. 


Jjunt clay in JVew China. 

The 30th of October was our last day on the 
soil of liberated China. At 7 a. m. that morning 
we left Canton for Hongkong by a sj)ecial train. 
The parthig at the Canton railway si ation was most 
touching. The station platform was crowded 
to its utmost capacity. Besides representatives 
and other members of various public organis.‘i- 
tions and the dignitories of the city, there W(a*e 
large numbers of the people of Canton, the 
Young Pioneers with their bouquets of flowers 
and the bands playing the Chinese Anthem. 
Most of the younger people were dancing and 
singing. Almost all were continuously clapping, 
making the platform resound from one end to 
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tie other. Mr. Tang Ming-chao, our constaait 
guide and companion from Peking to Canton, 
with a number of interpreters and others was 
also there. Most of us, the hosts as well as the 
guests were visibly moved as the train slowly 
steamed fi.*om the platform. Mr. Pong Chi-wo. 
Secretary General of the Poroign Affairs Bureau 
aocompaaied us in the special train upto the 
Chinese border 

ilougkoiig is an island oJ’ China separated 
Red Flag’ and from the mainland by a few 
Union Jack hundred yards of sea water. It 
became a British possession in days of China’s 
weakness and remains so still. The British 
possess not only beautiful mountainous island of 
1 tongkong which is also one of the busiest ports 
of the world, but also a trip of land called 
Kowloon on the mainland, 'i’he avbitraiy line 
that separates British possession from the terri¬ 
tory of Liberated China passes through a few 
small villages where in lanes hardJy ten feet 
wide, with shops on either side, you have to buy 
things on one side wit h Hongkong dollars and 
on the other with Chinese currency. At 
strategic points a six foot fence made of stout 
wire netting, with two foot net-work of barbed 
wire on top curving outwai*ds on angle-irons 
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separated British, territory from Ciiina proper. 
On one side of the fence is hoisted the XJnion 
Jack guarded by British soldiers, and on the 
other is the Bed Blag with one big and foui- 
smaller stars, guarded by the soldiers of New 
China. 

We were coming by railway train. Generally 
Crossing the trains stop on either side of the 
Border barriers and the passengers havt; 

to detrait, cross on foot with their luggage and 
again board the train on the other side. The 
place where this trans-shipment takes place is 
called Lu-wu. We reached there at 1 p. m. It 
is 15 miles from Hongkong. At Lu-wu a small 
streamlet bridged over by wooden planks sepa¬ 
rated tho two territories. Bor us the authorities 
had made special arrangements. We had not 
to detrain. The engine that bad breught our 
trail from Canton left us at Lu-wu where a 
British engine came and took our special tJrain 
10 the other side. 

Mr. Pang Tuak-sang, the Chinese representa¬ 
tive in Hongkong, who had received us at the 
Kowloon aerodrome 40 days ago now came 
and took charge of us from the Secretary 
General, Mr. Beng Chi-wo, who had to leave 
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US at the border. Two Hongkong officials also 
now boarded our train evidently to look to our 
comfort and with a bow infoi*mcd! us of their 
having ontei*ed upon duty. They were Indians, 
in British service. 

Wo reached the Kowloon railway station a 

. , little after 2 p. m. The Kowloon 

At Kowloon , , 

Hotel where we were put up is 

hardly a furlong from the station. The cars 

were ready to take u.s. But we preferred to 

walk. Three nights we had to put up at the 

Kowloon Hotel before wn could leave for New 

Delhi. 

We spent om* time inaiuly in sight-seeing, in 
giving interviews to Chinese and foreign press 
correspondents, in receiving Indian residents 
of Hongkong and in paying visits^. 

Hongkong and Kowloon, though separated 

a stretch of water, are not only under one 
administration, but are pj*aotioally one city. 
All the 24 hours people k(!ep freely crossing 
from one to the other by ferry. 
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3. JBHHsh Ilonghong versus New China. 

Geographically and ethnologically Hongkong 
and Kowloon are part and parcel of China. 
Yet as after 40 days stay in liberated China we 

crossed the border and entered the British 
occupied Chinese territory, we could not help 
being impressed by life and things on this side 
of the border and that. No travell 'r can fail to 
notice the difference between condiuions in a 
semi-colonial country and those in a free country, 
the painful contrast and gulf existing between 
man and man in a fbreign-ruled territory as 
against the comparative equality and homogeniety 
of people in a free country mled by a People’s 
llepublic. 


In Now Chiiui we had noticed that the 


Well dressed 
Classes and 
Tattered 
Beggars 


distinction between the educated 
and the uneducated, between the 
so called classes and the so called 
% masses, although not absolutely 


obliterated, had been very greatly reduced. All 


wore almost the same kind ofdress-the same stuff 


and the same style. In Hongkong and Kowloon 
t he difference in dress was very marked. While 
even in the capital of Peking hardly one in a 
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thousand educated Chinese could be found using 
the ‘ tio 90 per cent, or in any case a vast 
majority of the educated or well-to-do Chinese 
in Uojigkong dressed themselves in up-to-date 
Em’opean Si^yle with coloui-ful ‘ties’ and well 
creased trousers, in imitation of their foreign 
masters. Similarly while in Peking and 
Shanghai not even one in a thousand educated 
or well-Lo-do-women could bo found dressed 
in silk or with lip-stick, in Hongkong and 
Kowloon gaudy silken dresses and the use of 
lip-stick were both the or der of the day among 
educated or well-to-do Chinese women. While 


in the bazar of Peking and Shanghai one could 
hardly disuingnish the labourer from a person of 
the so-called upper class merely by appearance, 
in Hongkong and Kowloon alongside the well- 
dressed upper classes could be seen passing tens 
of thousands of poor Chinese workers with 


haggered looks and in tattered clothes. 

In New China private motor cars are almost, 


Motor-cars and 
Street urchins ' 


non-existent. We were told 
there was none in Peking. Even 


High Court Judges went about 


in common busM alon g with other passengers. 


In Hongkiong and Kowloom no , travellOT can 


miss noticing the large number of cars almost 
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in every lane. In New China there are now no 
beggars. In Hongkong and Kowloon practically 
at every nook and corner and even in the lanes 
and bye-lanes one is accosted by naiserable 
Chinese beggars. Besides we everywhere saw 
wi’etched Chinese urchins insisting upon polish¬ 
ing our shoes for a pittance—^a sight that we 
saw no where in any of the Chinese cities we 
visited. 

In Hongkong on important public buildings or 
‘Beware of other similar places wo saw notice- 

Pick-pockets’ boards with the words, 'Beware of 
in Hongkong Pick-pockets’ written in English 
characters. In the People’s Bepublic of China 
we nowhere came across any such warning. 
Evidently, it is the sharp contrast between the 
well-to-do and the poor which produces and 
encourages criminal tendencies. In the markets 
of New China there was little scope for hagglingj. 
In the markets of Hongkong and Kowloon not 
only had prices to bo settled in oi dinary shops, 
but even in cm’rency exchange firms the value 
of one currency in terms of another could be 
brought down by negotiation speculation is 
the main iorm of business in Hongkong and 
Kowloon. 

26 
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The diflFerenoe in the tastes and in the social 
Hongkong ihoi’al standards of people 

Homes of in a free democratic country and 

Corruption those of the same race in a semi¬ 

colonial capitalist imperialist country was even 
more marked. In New China we often looked, 
at the newspapers both English and Chinese, at 
least out of oui-iosity. Nor our eyes met a single 
cinema advertisement crossing the bounds of 
decency or even modesty. But in Hongkong and 
Kowloon the newspapers were full of low-taste 
cinema advertisements. In the markets of New 
China we did not^ come across a single nude or 
semi-nude picture. In shops of Hongkong and 
Kowloon we saw them in any number most 
prominently displayed. In China, pi'ostitution 
has been eliminated from the life ol the newly 
incarnated nation. In Hongkong we were inform- 
^d that thei’e were more than 10,000 rt^ular 
pj ostitutes. Besides there were not less than 
50,000 Chinese street girls who were generally 
attached to various big and small hotels or could 
be easily procured at such hotels. Besides there 
were about a thousand dancing halls for the 
corrupt rich where th^y could dance away an 
hour for 3 to 20 Hongkong dollars: (1 Hongkong 
dollar: Annas fourteen in Indianjjcurrency). 
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Two ratker small things in Hongkong made 
Indians in ^ ashamed of ourselves. The 

Hongkong first of these was the presence 

of Indians in British service there and specially 
in Hongkong Police service. The second thing 
was the large number of Indian merchants in 
Hongkong doing lucrative business but in ways 
mostly further enriching the foreign capitalist 
masters of the island and correspondingly 
adding to the poverty and wretchedness of the 
indigenous population. Some of them were 
good enough to invite us to a jrarty on the 
Hiwali day which tell on the 1st of November, 
for which we were grateful. But we could 
not help noticing that most of them while 
in business were agents of British and 
American capitalists, in social etiquette and 
ideals they were bad copies of their foreign 
chiefs. Even in their Diwali feast the worship 
of the Greek-god ‘Bacchus’ was more prominent 
than that of the Indian goddess ‘Laxmi’. It 
struck us that the Indian Government should 
have greater control upon Indians abroad and 
should see to it that they do not make money in 
any country in ways pi*ejudicial to .the interests 
of the indigenous population and should not 
behave in any way del’ogatory to the .dignity of 
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tlieir mother oouiitry. At the same time they 
should be helped, guided and protected. We 
were suiprised to know that there was no i^ent 
or representative of the Government of India in 
Hongkong to look after Indian interests. 

In short we felt that while New China was 


Morals in New 
China and 
Colonial China 


fairly on the road to social justice 
and economic equality, that is, 
to a classless society, unjust class 


distinctions and social inequality were necessary 


concomitants of capitalist imperialist society. 


Wo could also see that while Now China had 


elevated the tastes and raised the ethical 


standards of her people to such a high degree 
in so short a time, social squalor and moral 
degradation of a type are inseparable from 
capitalist imperialist society. 

Our aeroplane left Hongkong at 6-10 a. m. 
Back to New (Hongkong time) on Friday, 
November 2, 1951 and reached 
the Palam aerodrome New Delhi at 8-20 p. m. 
(Indian standard time) the same day. 




CHAPTER XI 

INDIVIDUAL IMPRESSIONS 

1. How China Solved Its Problems—and Ours? 

(H. K. Karanjia, Bombay) 

Since the return of of the first Indian Goodwill 
Mission from Chirui, most of us have given our 
impressions and all paid tribute to the astounding 
achievements of this ancient people, constituting 
a quarter of humanity, in the process of glorious 
re-birth. 

We have contrasted the China of yesterday, 
the “Sick Man of Asia” debauched by two 
decades of Kuomintang misrule and a whole 
century of Western imperialism, with New 
China, People’s China, risii^ like an Asian 
Samson, breaking the chmns of native feudalism 
as well as foreign imperialism, challenging all 
obstacles and defeating all enemies. 

The contrast struck us like an apocalypse, a 
revelation. We had to see it with our eyes 
before we could believe it. 

Well, we have recently eaten Chinese rice. So 
there, at any rate, we have proof that Ohiaa» 
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proverbially tbe land of lamine, today produces 
not oaly enough rice for her live hundred 
million people, but a small margin for export 
besides. 

Of rourse, om* Americanised Indians mav 
argue that the Chinese-people were made to staive 
in order to spai’e rice for India ! Let me tell 
them, however, tliat we Jiave seen the Chinese 
people eating. We have gone out of our way 
to take meals with fanners in their cottages, 
factory workers in their canteens, even coolies in 
their humble huts ; and we can assure them 
that the Chinese people today eat more food of 
gi*eater variety and better vitamin value than 
not only their prototypes in India, but in 
Western Europe and Britain as well. 

But Americanised Indians apart, there are 
many genuine people who, with the best of 
intentions, find it diflBcult to believe that China 
has tmned her food-deficiency of yesterday into 
food-sufficiency of today and has assured 
themselves of a food-surplus tomorrow. 

They want to know how the so-called 
^‘miracle of China” was accompalished within 
the brief span of three years. 

All thinking Indians know there is such a 
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tremendous, almost inseparable, likeness betweeu 
the problems and conditions of China yesterday 
and India today, that they want to be told not 
only what China has accomplished, but even 
more so how they did it. 

First of all, there was no miracle aboiit the 
way China did it. Their accomplishment today 
is the harvest of more than 20 years of cold, 
calculated, scientific planning and the applica 
tion, or adaptation, of Marxian theory and the 
experiences of the great Soviet revolution to 
Chinese conditions. You can see the Grand 
Design in the thoughts, speeches and writings 
of Mao Tse-tung, the Lenin of the Chinese 
revolution during the past two decades and 
more. 

The Communists took over Peking, the new 
capital of People’s China, in 1949, as an estab¬ 
lished government on the march, a State within 
a State whose writ alreadv ran over a half of 
China, with thiir own cadres or administrative 
services, economists, financiers, engineer’s, techni- 
-cians, scientists, educationists, physicians, experts 
in every branch of life ; mas^ orgaiusations ol 
peasants and working classes, youths, women 
and even children—in fact, every apparatus ol 
4emooratlo State power, p/m the People’s 
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Liberation Army of five million strong, one of 
tiie world’s most potent fighting forces, ready ta 
transfoim itself, at a moment’s notice, into a. 
gigantic land army of reconstraction. 

Less than ten years ago, these master-minds 
wure defeating the last of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
“annihilation campaigns” from their caves in 
the northern mountains. Before that, thev had 
led their soviets and armies through the terrible 
rigoui's of iJio “Long March”. Even during that 
grand retreat, the Communists had fought and 
held the Japanese invasion. Many of them had 
died deaths befitting heroes. Many, like IVIao 
Tse-tung, Chu Teh and Chou En-lai, the “Big-3” 
of New China, had sacrificed all, spared none, 
leasl. themselves. But those who survived the 
horrible ordeal of the Chinese revolution, 
that baptism of file and blood, came out as men 
and women of pine, refined gold, with steel 
nerves and iron muscles. 

Mao Tse-tung, therefore, had a sound corps of 
utterly selfless and devoted services, or cadres 
at the heart of the administration, making a 
solid rocklike foundation upon which he could 
build a new dynasty of the Chinese people. But 
these cadres and services, you exclaim, they are 
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(Jommiinists I Yes, indeed, many of them are, 
but what is wrong with that ? Ton have to go 
to China and see Chinese Communists at work 
to realise the vitality, dynamism and glory of 
Communism. They do not regard themselves as 
a privileged class, nor do they claim fat salaries 
and other unfair advantages over the people. 

The Chinese cadres, equivalent to our I. C. S. 
aod other services, have voluntarily sacrificed 
tlieir remuqeration until better days. They get 
tiieir rations, two pairs of cotton and woollen 
uniforms of the same rough quality wom by 
ordinary working classes, meagre living quarters, 
and a supplementary allowance of not more than 
a hundred rupees per month. In all, they 
dj’aw less than a factory worker. But they work 
harder than their prototypes anywhere else 
in the world. They tell you : ^'The people are 
Wilder ; we are fish : we cannot lice without the 
people To the liberated peasants and worker 
and emancipated women of New China, who 
Jiave smashed their ancient idols, Communism is 
the new God, Mao Tse-tui^ the Saving-Star and' 
(/ommunist cadres and soldiers, recruited from 
the Chinese peastintry, the temporal and spiritual! 
monitors of Chiha. 
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In a land notorious for the squeeze, graft, 
grab and corruption of its feudal rulers, the 
“Godless Communists” have set the rest of China 
both an example and a precept in industry, 
honesty, incorruptibility, morality and godliness. 

The Chinese Communists, in their fist full 
flush of power after twenty yeai's of frustration, 
did something humanly incredible. Everybody 
expected tliem to take over power, liquidate all 
classes and pai’ties oi;her than the peasant and 
working classes and set up a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. They did nothing of the kind. On 
t,he contrary, they withdrew into th'^^-back ground, 
occupying not more than a third of total 
strength in the parliament and other apparatus 
of state jjower and encouraging other non-Com- 
munist, liberal and democratic elements, 
including even the reformed Kuomintang, to 
participate at all levels in the new—and, take 
ray word for it—genuine “People’s Democracy,” 

Eor example, three out of the six Vice- 
Chairmen of the New Republic.taking precedence 
after chairman-Mao Tse-tung, arenon-Communists. 
The Centra! People’s Government is composed of 
ministers hailing from some half a dozen different 
parties. The Central Minister of Law and the 
■Chief Justice of the People’s Supreme Court at 
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Peking belong to the Itevohitiouary Kuomintaiig. 
Even the officei' in charrge of Mao’s st^cretariat, 
his Military Secretaiy, is T:ot a Communist but 
a progressive Kuomintangist. The Chinese 
People's Political Consultative Conference, the 
provisional pailiainent of New China until, of 
course, the jjroposed All-Chiiui Peoiile’s Congress 
is electt d on the basis of univei*sal adu’t suffrage, 
is similarly a multi-party, multi-class oiganisation 
represcntalive of all shades of democratic oj)inion 
in China from the Communists and the Liberal 
Democrats right up—or down—to patriotic 
capitalists and the national bourgeoisie. All 
national minorities, have direct representation 
and a controlling voice in their affairs. Here 
again the Communists hold not more than a 
third of tlio total strength. 

Prom the deliberations of this provisional 
parliament emerged the Constitution of New 
China. The Nature of this Constitution is 
implicit in its own definition of the new order 
as a “people’s Democratic Dictatorship”—that 
is, democracy in its widest application for the 
people, but dictatorship in its severest sense 
against the enemies of the people. The new 
Chinese Government, built like a pyramid 
through a process oi "democratic centralisation” 
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li*om People’s Village, Town, County and 
District Councils at the bottom, to Provincial 
People’s Governments—each a strong. and self- 
contained zonal r^ime—and the Central People’s- 
Government at the top, constitutes a “people’s 
democracy” in the real sense. 

Parallel to these organs of State power, at all 
levels—village, town, county, district, province 
and nation, are those mighty, mass organi¬ 
sations of the people, like the All-China Trade 
Union Federation, the All-China Wemen’s Fede¬ 
ration, the All-China Youth League, the All- 
China Federation of Writers and Artists and 
the All-China Peace Council, each of them a 
jtotent pyramid of popular will power, a 
parallel parliament whose discussions and 
decisions impress all governmental apparatus at 
t heir level. The result is that all is&ues.evolving 
either from the top of the pyramid at Peking or 
some small village ai the base are made the 
subjects of intense democratic education, discus¬ 
sion, debate and decision before they become the 
laws of the land and, once they become law, 
the people are ready to execute it through 
their councils, governments and courts—^again, 
at all levels—both in the letter and spirit. 
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For example, before the New Marriage liaw, 
liberating Obinese women from centuries-old 
slavery and giving tbem an equal social and 
economic status with their menfolk were 
introduced, cadres and women leaders from 
Peking went to each village with drafts of the 
new legislation. They called meetings 
ignorant village women to explain the proposed 
law to them, educate them, make them conscious 
of their rights as human beings. Next they 
encouraged the vromen themselv(;s to hold what 
they call “ spettk bittortiess ’’ mtjetings, to discuf s 
their grievances and suggest remedies. In the 
light of these discussions, the original draft was 
altered, completed, made fool-proof. The result 
was that when the draft came back to this .smal I 
village in form of law, the women were ready 
for it. And, by God and Mao Tse-tung, they 
wont about tJie business of their emancijjation 
with a vengeance! When we were visiting one 
such village, the women’s body there had dug up 
the five-year-old tragedy of a young married 
girl forced to commit suicide by her mother-in- 
law. We saw mamma bow h<n* head iis she 
received the sentence of 16 years imprisonment 
&om the People’s Court of the County presided 
over by a 30-year old judge who was assisted 
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by n penal of leaders of the mass organisations 
of the village—all under 30! Tlie sentence 
was preceded and followed by an open discussion 
of the case by the whole court. Everybody who 
wanted to speak got up and had his say. That, 
I think you will agree, was real democracy, 
2 )eople’s democracy, the new democracy. 

It has about it all the features of a national 
renaissance and a national movement. Unlike 
India, Britaiu and other votaries of Western 
Democracy, the •Chinese i)eople don’t send theii* 
representatives to their councils and parliaments 
and then forget about the whole business for the 
simple reason that they haven’t the right to 
ivcuill them. They have the power not only to 
recall them at any st;ag<', but to ti y them in the 
j)eople’s courts, disgrace them and punish tliem 
Avhenever they niisbehave. 

According to iigures available tipto August 
1951, Peoijle’e Representative Conferences had 
been hold, in 27 of the 28 provinces, in 8 
administrative districts of j)rovincial level, 147 
of tlie 154 cities, and 2,0.32 of the 2,008 countries 
of China. 104 of the 117 administi*a;ive units, 
including autonomous areas, had also held 
similar conferences. Elections had been held in 
17 provinces for Provincial People’s Government 
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Councils; and in 27 counties for County People’s 
Guveramont Councils. 

Pinal elections of the All-China People’s 
Congress, the Central Parliament of the People’s 
Republic of New China on the basis of full adult 
sufferage are awaiting the completion of land 
reform and will jirobably be held in 1953. 

Besides the institution of the popular govorn- 
ineut and a Constitution, the provincial 
parliament also formulated a “ Common 
Programme” for the whole of the Bepublic. 
'JiTie to its calling, the programme was a result 
of common consultation and common consent 
of all patriotic and deriKMjratic elements in 
liberated China ijicluding even rich fanners, 
Avealthv industrialists and the merchant-trader 
class. This socio-economic programme, consti¬ 
tuting an ideal compromise between proletarian 
socialism and bourgeois democracy, should be 
of very special intercut to our country. 

First of all, it makes provision for a successful 
multi-party, multi-class collaboration in a 
government of the coalition of all demooratic- 
aud patriotic classes, parties, organisations, 
minorities and individuals in the spirit of their 
leaders’, dictum that “the people must rule!” 
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It introduces a new mixed econom 7 making 
possible peaceful, co-operative co-exiatenoe 
between state-owned and private-owned industries 
and agriculture. It guarantees minorities, tbe 
fullest fireedom in tbe context of tbe common 
programme. Finally, it calls for sweeping 
national socio-economic reforms, like tbe agrarian 
revolution, emancipation of women, legislation 
-of trade unions, factory and farm domocra'jy, 
It^slation revolutionising tbe entire education il 
system, bold economic decrees to combai. 
inflation, and tbe institution of people’s banks 
and people’s courts tbrot^bout tbe length and 
breadth of the country. 

Our Marxists may deride this "Common 
Programme ’’ as a compromise with Capitalism, 
or a retreat backwards from Communism. I 
discussed this problem with tbe Chinese leaders. 
They do not call it a retreat towards Capitalism, 
but an advance towards Socialism: 

Tbe wise and foresiglxted leadership of New 
China realised that they bad to carry tbe whole 
country—national capitalists, liberal democrates, 
communists, everybody except foreigners and 
their feudal stooges, forward with them. 

One great thing we must understand about 
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the rulers of China is that they have do use for 
4ogma. “Dogma is more useless than oowdung,” 
•wrote Mao Tse-tung years ago,“for dung at least 
is useful.” 

Communism, of course, is the hnal goal of 
China. But being no ideological fools, the 
Chinese know theii* limitations. “A Peojile's 
Democracy is all we can achieve for the next 
decade or two”, they tell you, “then we 
shall move into Socialism where everybody will 
get what he needs, and finally we shall achieve 
Communism where all got what they want.” 
When that “Communist heaven”' becomes a fact, 
the Chinese Communist Party will have finished 
its job of educating, reforming and helping the 
people. It hopes to liquidate itself. Its institution, 
therefore is wholly selfless and missionary. That 
is the secret of its jiassion, power and prestige 
today. 

The immediate, overall effect of the new 
Regime, the new Constitution and the Common 
Programme was to mobilise the entire sub-con¬ 
tinent that was never before a state, a nation or a 
people, in any modern sense of the concept, into; 
•one single, organic, indivisible and invincible 
unity. Por the first ti me in its tragic history, China 
today has an organised and centralised 
27 
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Government, an lionest, selfless, competent and 
effective administrative system of cadres, a cons¬ 
titution and a law the writ of which runs through¬ 
out tJie length and breadth of the country, a 
rapidly developing railway and communication 
system linking its far-flung towns and villages, 
and mass peoples organisations uniting the far¬ 
thest farm, factory, village,’ town and mollah; 
with one another and their centre of gravity, 
Peking, the capital of People’s China. 

The unity of China, I feel, is the greatest 
achievement of the new Regime. I have taken 
long to explain the main factors that contributed 
to its achievement because they should provide 
a moral and a lesson for our own country, rapidly 
disintegrating under pressure of communal, 
provincial and lingual passions running amuck 
without any dynamic impetus to harness their 
destructive energies to some constructive, nation¬ 
building cause. 

China, like India, was mainly an agricul¬ 
tural country with 400 out of its 450 million 
people absorbed in tilling the soil. This vast 
population toiled in conditions of abject slavery, 
not very different from our own under 

the heel of feudal warlords and landlords. The 
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landlords, constituting less tlian ten per cent, of 
the total population, had grabbed almost 70 per 
cent, of the land, driving the tillers of the soil 
into less than 30 per cent, of the cultivable area. 
As many as 60 per cent, of the peasants had no 
land at all. 

Mao Tse-tung realised, early in the 1920’s,. 
that China could never be reunited, rehabilitated 
and resurrected without satisfaction of the 
hunger for land of the landless peasantry. So- 
the first thing his government did was to 
liberate the Chinese peasants from the yoke of 
the landlord. With the introduction of sweeping 
agrarian laws, land was confiscated from the 
landlords, without ado and compensation, and 
distributed among the pooi* and landless peasants. 
E/ich and middle farmers, who were not parasites 
bat actual cultivators and producers, were 
allowed to continue in possession of their land. 

This gigantic reform has already provided 
some three hundred million individual .farmers 
with land, ranging from one acre to nine acres 
each, saving them moi'c than 20 million tons of 
grain which formerly went to landlords by way 
of J'OUt. 

The effects of land reform on the Chinese 
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peasantry is another of those things about New 
China that you haye to go and see for yourself 
before you can believe it. We visited several 
villages to study the results of land reform. 
They were very like our villages, the same 
cottages, the same crops, the same good earth. 
Only, while we are still groping in the dark, 
in China some magician had put on the switch 
and-lo-their darkness had turned into brilliant 
light! 

By liberating the Chinese peasantry, 
providing them land they can call their own, 
reducing taxation to not more than 15 per cent, 
of the crop, Mao-Tso-tung has tapped and 
released the prodigious strength, patriotism and 
productiveness that lay buried deep down in the 
Chinese earth. Given land, liberty and enough' 
to oat, the Chinese farmers are working like 
giants, forming mutual aid teams, producing 
bumper crops of grain and cotton, reviving old 
cottage industries that were the pride and glory 
of China before Western machine-made goods 
threw them out of the market, building dams, 
and dykes, harnessing the “rivers of sorrow” 
which flooded their fields in the bad old days, 
digging canals and vast irrigation projects and, 
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in their patriotic pride, sending their sons and 
grandsons to fight in Korea. 

They are selling their grain, cotton and 
cottage products through co-operatives and 
State-owned organisations at X)rofitable prices 
and, thereby, improving their standard of living. 
Their purchasing power has increased between 
20 to 70 per cent, in the new and old liberated 
areas, respectively. Agricultural production has 
gone up between 25 to 60 per cent., that is, 
higher than the highest record in the last 
75 years. 

China’s four hundred million peasants, 
liberated and rehabilitated, are "entering the 
buyers’ market with their x)ockets full of 
stabilised currency as the priaicipal consumers 
of commodities, textiles and manufacturers of 
the mills of Shanghai, Canton, Mukden and 
Tientsin. Formerly these great metropolis of 
China, divided up between foreign imperial 
settlements, traded only with America, Britain 
and Europe. To-day the American embargo has 
rendered naaritime commerce impossible for 
them. But these cities no longer need to depend 
on foreign markets. They have about-turned 
and, to-day, they face their own hinterland of 
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rural China, where a newer, richer, stabler, 
larger and ever expanding domestic market 
awaits them. Thus they beat the American 
embargo. Under the new Chinese economy 
there is an increasing interflow of supplies 
between the cities and the countryside. 

Land reform has not only increased food 
production but also raw material. It has 
widened the market for industries and laid the 
foundations, firmly on a sound agricultmal basis, 
for the slow but steady industrialisation of 
China. It has switched Chinese economy from 
dependence on foreign raw materials and markets 
to independent operation on the basis of a 
potentially vast domestic market. Uor nations 
like China and India, victims of Western 
economic exploitation and blackmail, markets 
have to be found within the country. This is 
the paramount lesson to us of the land reform 
in China. 

With land reform, China also found the 
solution to its major problem of food and famine. 
Like Congress India, Kuomintang China too had 
tried out a number of bids for food-sufBlciency, 
but western exporting countries like the United 
States, with food-surpluses to dump abroad and 
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-a iiolitical screw to drive into otlicr peoples’ 
freedoms, defeated these efforts with the help 
of their native allies and agents. 

In India, last year. Prime Minister Nehru 
called for food-sufficiency and no imports by 
1952. With what result? In 1.950, wo 
imported 3‘7 million tons of food grain. In 
1951, the i)resent year, imports rose to 4'3 
million tons. In 1952, the target year of self- 
sufficiency, we are going to import as many as 
6 million tons of grain, according to the Times 
of’ India. Similarly, in Ivuoiuintang China, 
food imports soared every year till, by 1931, 
they h(ioame the main import and had, by 1947, 
began breaking the back of Chinese economy 
with huge deficits in the trade balance. 

To-day, in 1951, New China has not only 
achieved self-sufficiency, but has entered the 
world grain market, for the first time, as food 
exporter. Nor has this entailed] any sacrifice 
from the Chinese jMJople. The latter have 
sacrificed many amenities, but so far as food 
is concerned, they are eatipg plenty. Their 
food consumption in 1950, according to latest 
figures available, was double that of 1940. 
“To-day our problem is no more to avoid 
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stju'vation,” the Minister concerned told me, “but 
how to eat better”. With the burden of food 
imports gone, for the first time since 1877,. 
Chma had a favourable trade balance: exports 
exceeded imports by 9-34 %. 

Now how came this to be achieved? 

Of course, land reform has contributed its 
share of increased production. But the Chinese 
claim their country never had any real food 
scarcity. Pood there was in plenty. What was 
lacking was central administration, proper 
distribution, control of anti-social elements, an 
efficient railway and transport system, planning 
and organisation. 

Por example, tlie new Government took over 
China in 1949. That year huge armies had 
moved across the fields. The retreating 
Kuomintang had left fire, flood and scorched 
earth behind them. And vet, with a harvest 
of only 110,000,000 tons—or 80 per cent, of the 
normal production—the new regime was able 
to avoid famine and starvation. The 1960 
haiwest brought them 120,000,000 tons and 
1951 is expected to set a record of 140,000,000. 

But the chief source of China’s famines, a& 
indeed India’s shortages too, were the hoarders, 
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blaokmeteers and spooulators who, with the 
help of Chiang Kai-shek’s corrupt officialdom, 
made yearly killings in the scarcity areas by 
withholding grain from the market to drive 
prices higher. No wonder China today has 
stopped all speculation. 

Another common problem of China and 
India is inflation and price stabilisation. Our 
wholesale price index soared up by 31 points 
in 1950 and further 23 points in the present 
year. That is, of course, nothing to the mad 
race of inflation in Kuomintang China. Only 
the Chinese know, and can tell, what inflation 
really means. Powell, the American editor, 
told us this story about the price of his paper, 
China Weekly Meviexc. 

One particular week in 1949, the price 
was one million Chinese dollars. The second 
week it was txoo million dollars. The third 
week it was four million dollars. The fourth 
week it rose to fve million dollars. The week 
after that, Shanghai was liberated ! This 
incident gives one an idea of the amazing 
spiralling of prices in Kuomintang China and 
also shows how the cruel bungling of Chiang’s 
financial advisers and the consequent smash up 
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worship and therefore, .the birth of a female 
child was dreaded like a cm*se in the old 
Chinese family system. Her parents could 
not make up their minds whether to drown 
her or allow her to live. They compronaised 
by getting her engaged to her cousin, an aged 
and diseased moneylender, when she was a 
year old. She was manned to him at the age 
of five, as he lay on his death- bed, in the 
superstition that the presence of .-a beautiful 
virgin by -his bedside may revive him. The 
man died when XYZ was six, leaving her an 
imwanted burden in the mother-in-law’s home. 
She was immediately consigned to the stable 
of which the other occupants were a mule 
and a couple of pigs. For years, she could 
not leave the farm or meet anyone, except 
the bailiff, who introduced her to the landlord. 
She was a virtual prisoner doing forced slave 
labour in the farm all day and, in the night, 
she was led into the landlord’s bedroom. She 
could do nothing about it, she told me, except 
to weep and hate herself for being born a 
girl 

Finally she decided to commit suicide 
when came to her rescue like God’s avenging 
angels, the Revolution, the People’s Liberation 
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Army, tlie Communist cadres—and the Libera¬ 
tion. Today she is happily married to a farmer of 
her own choice. She has inherited half of 
her deceased husband’s farm under the New 
Marriage Laws. She has learnt to read and 
write and is conducting the village school, and 
is the Secretary of the Women’s h’edoration 
of her county. 

That is one of a million similar real lile 
stories of ,China today. Under the New 
Marriage Laws, women enjoy equal status, work, 
equal j)ay, equal rights of property, equal 
opportunities with their menfolk. Concubinage, 
child marriages and forced widowhood have 
been abolished. The emancipated women of 
China, led by Madame Sun Yat Son, are 
occupying vital j)ositions in the governments, 
parliaments, councils, people’s courts and mass 
organisations of the country. They are work¬ 
ing in factories and farms, running trains 
of their own, even fighting in Korea. 

Probably next to the liberated peasants, the 
emancipated women of China make one of the 
strongest pillars of its new democracy. The 
majority of heroes and heroines of labour as well 
as the War of lihe Liberation in-China today, wo 
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were *^old, are women. We came across a rail¬ 
way heroine, proudly displaying half a dozen 
medals,’’who told us she was formerly a prostitute 
in Peking. That is sometliing that can only 
happen in the wonderful new socio-economic 
order of Chiiui, Russia and the new democracies. 

Let me take von, next, to tlie factories and 
the liberated working classes of China. Mao 
Tse-tung has broken the old and imperial prison- 
houses of China to release its j nisoners in the 
service of new “factory and working class 
democracy.” Whilst foreigners are permitted 
to own private industries, today they run them 
for the benefit of China, and not Britain or 
America ! The balance of power has tilted 
heavily on the side of tlie proletariat, the 
working classes. The new jiower is vested in 
ti*ade unionism. Chinese trade unions, assured 
of a fair deal to the workers by the law of the 
land, can afford to play a constructive role. 
They .constitute the schools, polytechnics and 
braintrust of the factory. They are devising 
ways to increase and rationalise production, 
effect technical improvements, encourage new 
inventions. They are organising “now record 
movements” and “patriotic emulation drives.”' 
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Their slogan, is ''the factory is onr battle field, 
the machines our weapons.” 

As a result, 2,000 State and private owned 
enterprises took part in this year’s movement 
for more production, and some 64,000 workers 
setup new individual and collective records. 
Their inventions are sometimes staggering. They 
make their own rubber, manufacture gunny-bags 
from a kind of weed and produce their own oil 
and gasoline. 'We saw at an exhibition the first 
aeroplane, station-waggon, rotary plant, truck 
aiid jeep made in China by Chinese workers. 
Thus they ave their government from the 
humiliation of making concessions of the type 
that we in India were recently compelled to 
make to foreign oil cartels. 

Their government, on its side, sees that 
nothing is left undone for them. They are 
provided with canteens, hospitals, creches, 
educational and cultural institutions, gymnasia 
and gymkhanas. Old palaces have been trans¬ 
formed into holiday resorts for workers. Portraits 
of labour heroes and heroine adorn every park, 
scjuare and public place throughout China. 
Production is the life-blood of the new Chinese 
economy and the producers are conscious of 
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tlieir sovereignty; increased production 
figures in all industry testify to the co-operation 
betwen the State and its working classes. 

Eyery where in China, all around you, in big 
things and small, you see them solving not only 
their problems, but ours also. Freight and 
passenger rates of Chinese railways have pro¬ 
gressively decreased during the last three years, 
while ours have gone up, even for third-class 
passengers. While wo are obliged in Bombay 
to cut down electric power by 33 1/3 ])er cent, 
their power supply has gone up 14 per cent. Cost 
of electric power in India has increased since 1947, 
in China it is down by 15 per cent, since 1949. 

Or take education. According to the latest 
figures, 37,000,000 students were enrolled in 
primary schools, 1,570,000 in secondary schools 
and 128,000 in colleges for the first term of 1951. 
1,500,000 workers joined vocational schools in 
1951. 25,000,000 peasants participated in the 

1950 winter studies. 10,000,000 more attended 
spare time schools in the first six months of 
1951. 

In all aspects of national develoiiment, like 
education, cultm’e, the arts, even sport and 
entertainment, you find new Cliina turning away 
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from pernicious foreign and feudal influences 
and findir^ new strength, and vitality in its own 
soil, people, history and tradition. 

One more achievement of People’s China, 
deserves special mention; and that is the People’s 
Liberation Army supplemented by the National 
Militia, each five million strong, which have 
revolutionised the very concept of soldiering. 
The People’s Liberation Army is an extra¬ 
ordinary fighting force. Its officers have no 
rank, yet enforce strict discipline; its soldiers 
are volunteers and fight for no motive other 
than patriotism. Perhaps it is wrong to call it 
a fighting force because since the Liberation, it 
has been ftinc tinning as a gigantic ioj ceof recons¬ 
truction and rehabilitation in war-shattered 
China. We found the soldiers working in farms 
and factories, building dykes and digging canals, 
even rmming village schools and co-operatives. 

Poreiguers in Shanghai told us how, on the 
night of the Liberation, soldiers of the invading 
army refused to accept gifts or even food from 
the population that had turned out to welcome 
them. They refused even to enter the houses 
of people, but slept on the steps outside in order 
to guard them against anti-social elements. Of 
28 
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sucli UH army CMna is rightly proud. To its 
noTel and revolutionary military strategy, Korea 
to-day is a monument. I Avould really recommend 
our generals to visit China and study the 
organisation of this army of the people by way 
ol a change from their annual pilgrimi^es to 
the decadent aud outdated militaiy establish¬ 
ments of Britain and the United States. 

But all this is modelled on Soviet lines, you 
say ? Very much it is. Kot because of any 
Soviet pressure, but for the simple reason that 
the Chinese leadership and people believe that 
liussia offers them the best model for adaptation 
to Chinese conditions. Let it not be forgotten 
that Bussia was the first foreign jiower to 
repudiate the racket of “ foreign concessions" 
in old China. Ijeuin was the only world leader 
to recognise and welcome the revolution of Sun 
Yat-sen. To the new revolution of People’s 
China, again, Itussia was the first nation to 
extend full and free co-operation. Today when 
the Angle-Americau powers are out to 
gari-ot and destroy the infant Republic, Russia 
has given it a credit of 300,000,000 American 
dollars, in the form of equipment and materials, 
ofvm-ious types, to help its industrialisation, 
•besides thousands of its best technicians. 
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ODgineers and scientists to speed its reconstruc¬ 
tion. Soviet experts - walked straight into- 
the hearts of the Chinese j)®ople. They are 
giving the Chinese all technical know-how 
and, in fact, training thousands of Chinese 
technicians. The Chinese regard the Russians 
as their guides, friends, and philoso phers; 
and they know that but for their great 
Socialist neighbour, their revolution might have 
been short-lived. 

One day, at a middle-school in Peking, we 
were testing the general knowledge of a boy 
of 12. One of us asked him, “ Supposing Stalin’s 
head turns and he invades China, what will you 
do ?” The boy answered us in a shocked whisper, 
“ Such a thing cannot happen. Sir. It is impos¬ 
sible.” Yes, such a thing cannot happen. The 
Chinese know it. 

So to sum up. China has been able to solve 
her problems successfully because Mao Tse-tung 
discovered that they were all tied up inside the 
deadly knot of native feudalism wedded to 
foreign imperialism. He cut the knot with the 
flashing sword of a "people’s democracy” and 
thereby released all the prodigious energies and 
creative powers of a liberated people. Out of the 
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Chinese revolution arose a mighty wind of 
reformation that is blowing to-day through the 
length and breadth of the land. It was like 
"the wind” of the great llussian poet “that blows 
through God’s whole' world and will not let 
you go.” The Chinese call it fan shen —that is, 
turn over the body, uproot, -overturn, renovate, 
reform. 

First they reformed themselves, like Crom¬ 
well’s puritans. There is to-day no squeeze, 
no corruption, no nepotism, no blackmarket and 
very little of crime left in China. Chiang left 
behind some two million bandits or dacoits. 
They have been exterminated or are being 
reformed. Not a single case of aimed robbery 
took place in Shanghai in August-September 
last, while Shanghai’s pre-Liberation average 
of gangsterism was 160 major cases per month. 
Peking, famed lor its pedlars of beautilul, 
northern Chinese girls, has no more prostitutes ; 
they have all been reformed and rehabilitated. 
Former Chinese beggars now have a colony of 
their own called “New Man’s Town” and they 
are proud of their work. Every where you will 
find doors open ; nobody locks them because 
nobody thieves any more. 
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Having reformod themselves, the Chinese 
have begun reforming their enemies too. We 
have been to camps where old Kuomintang 
generals, Kuomintang spies and even sabotemrs 
are baing reformed. We asked about a notorious 
old general. Oh, we are “educating” .him, 
said our hosts, naively'! Their prisons are no 
longer the old dead houses, but productive, 
educating, reforming units. They have become 
schools, factories, farms, where criminals learn 
to work, to produce and govern themselves. We 
saw a prison entirely run by the prisoners. They 
have applied the same technique to American 
prisoners-of-war, the majority of whom, as you 
know, have gone over to the Chinese side and 
are broadcasting to their own country against 
the American aggression in Korea. Yes, 
indeed the movement has become a “wind that 
blows through God’s whole world and will not 
let you go.” No wonder we all felt better and 
cleaner and healthier in their brave new world. 
They simply make you feel a cad if you break 
their moral or social laws. 

Their whole- system is based upon the 
enthronement of a new conception of social right 
over the old western ideal of individual right. 
The crowning achievement of this movement 
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is the emergence of a new type of hero and 
heroine,—the iicoide's hero and heroine 
who distinguish themselves not merely upon 
the battlefield, but even more so in the gi eater 
battle of production in the farms and factories, 
railways and power-houses, hospitals and insti¬ 
tutions of mercy. 

Somebody ashed me whether God existed in 
GJhina. I do not hnow ! At least I never heard 
them take his name in vain. But I know this, 
that there is more real, human godliness there 
than anywhere else in the world. Which 
reminds me of a talk I had with Gandhiji long 
sago at Wardha. The old man gave his concep¬ 
tion of God, law, morality, religion and gover¬ 
nance which was rather beyond me and I told 
him so quite frankly. “Wait till you grow up, 
my son,” Gandhiji said, “and you will under¬ 
stand.” I think I understood all that Gandhiji 
meant to tell me in People’s China, because I 
saw it all happen, so concretely, everywhere 
nround me. We, in our non-violence, have 
forgotten Gandhi. The Chinese have somehow 
resurrected him through the violence and vitality 
of their revolution. And that also is one of the 
many miracles you have to go to China to see 
for yourselves 1 
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2 The New China As 1 have seen. 

( Tripurari Cliahravarti,, Calcutta. ) 

Id September last. I received an invitation 
fi*om a number of People’s Organisations in 
China, such as All-China Peace Council, All- 
China Pederation of liabour, All-China Demo¬ 
cratic Youth Pederation, All-China Democratic 
Women’s P’ederation and All-China Pederation 
of Literatui*e and Arts Circles, to visit China 
and to participate in the national celebrjv- 
tions of October 1, on the occasion of the Second 
Anniversary of the foundation of the People’s 
Republic. I accepted the invitation and became 
a member of the Indian Goodwill Mission which 
visited China under the leadership of Pandit 
Sundarlal. I spent five weeks in China visiting 
cities and the country-side around cities like 
Peking, Mukden, Tientsin, Nanking, Shanghai, 
Hangchow and Canton. 

Wherever I went I found China seething 
with new life. I witnessed an ancient country 
with rich traditions, in the process of a glorious 
rebirth and rapid transformation. . It will 
perhaps be correct to say that more changes 
have taken place in China during the last two 
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yems than in the previous four thousand years. 
More has been done to settle and establish the 
distributive justice of the entire country than 
in all the previous ages put together. The 
explanation of this phenomenon lies in the fact 
that the leaders of N^ew China have been making 
a conscious and planned attack on the old 
traditions and have been advocating the need 
for new standards and new values. 

.411 unconscious processes of evolution are of 
necessity very slow and wasteful. As soon a& 
these processes are mnde conscious and articulate, 
intelligent guidance and experimentation become 
possible, and the wo.rk of many centuries may 
be telescoped into the brief period of a few years. 
This is happening to-day in China. 

I went to China with an open mind. I was 
anxious to understand the new social order which 
has been established in that country, and also 
the nature of the new Government set up under 
guidance of Chairman Mao Tse-tnng. The 
Govermnent which I found in China was a 
Democratic Coalition Government of fourteen 
^ political parties including the Communist Party. 
But the Communist Party does not command 
a majority in the administration. The 
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Communists are outweighed in point of aotual 
numbers, although they make their influence 
felt by their moral eminence and practical 
wisdom. 

Another noteworthy feature of the present 
Government in China is that it is rooted in the 
affections of the entire Chinese people. Chinese 
Communism has not been borrowed and 
introduced into China from Hussia. It has its 
roots in Chinese history and among the people 
who are most numerous and most representative 
in China e. the peasants. The wonderful 
revolution that has taken place in China has 
its seeds in Chinese history and owes little, 
except some outward trapping, to Marxists* 
Leninist theory. The New Democracy of 
Mao Tse-tuug has been made in the laboratory 
of Chinese life and experience. 

Let Us now recount briefly, the outstanding 
achievements of the People’s Republic of China 
during the last two years. China possesses to-day 
a stroi^ and unified central administrative 
system. Never before in Chinese history has the 
power of the Central Government been so firmly 
^d eflBciently exceroised in the country-side as 
it is to-day. 
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The writ of the Peking Government runs 
unobstructed to the remotest corners of China. 
Local Government follows much the same 
divisions as in the days of the Empire and of 
the Kuomintang, but the control from the centre 
is far more strong and efficient. This control, 
however, is not arbitrary aud haphazard. The 
entire political structure is a pyramidal one, 
with Peasants’ Associations in villages at the 
base and the Peking Govermnent at the apex. 
In between arc a number of popular, democratic, 
representative organisations, which consider and 
discuss the problems which confront them and 
send their suggestions to the Centre, The 
recommendations and decisions of the Centre 
ngain are not arbitrarily imposed upon the local 
units . Apart from the Communist Party, which 
has its innumerable branches' in the country¬ 
side, there are a number of national organisations 
which aim particularly at educating and regulat¬ 
ing the activities of the man in the country¬ 
side. 

The Peasants’ Association which now has a 
membership of more than 100 million through¬ 
-out China is an attempt to educate and guide 
the activities of the peasants. The Women’s 
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^Federation recognises the significant part that 
women are playing in the revolution. Por the 
young, there is the All-China Democratic youth 
federation. 

The All-China Peace Council does propa¬ 
ganda in favour of peace and .collects signatures 
for peace appeals, while tlie All-China Fedeni- 
tion of Literature and Arts Circles, performs 
the healthy task of propagating new ideas and 
new doctrines among the'people. Apart from 
Governmental machinery these organisations act 
tirelessly, urging, teaching and enforcing tlie 
d.ecisions of Peking. Thus, the Central People’s 
Government has been 'brought into intimate 
eontact with the life of the people in the country¬ 
side. 

In the sphere of economic activities the 
Central People’s Government pursues a policy 
which can, by no means, be called Communism. 
Private property in land and industry is 
recognised and safeguarded. The Land Reform 
Programme allows pinvate owners the right to 
buy, sell, and rent land, and it also omits ail 
reference to collectivisation. The industrial 
and commercial policy of the State is not com- 
cmmistio, because it allows and encourages 
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2 >rivate industries and ensures lawful business 
profits to capitalists, ex-landlords, and wealthy 
farmers. But the authors of the Land Law and 
the directors of the commercial and industrial 
policy of the State, have, nevertheless, taken 
jiains to see that the “Poor Man’s Road to New 
Life” becomes safe and secure under the 
projected reforms. With the aim of realizing 
Sun Yalrsen’s principle, “to the tiller, belongs 
the soil”, all fcudalistic or semi-feudalistic land 
institutions are being abolished. This means 
abolition of the land rights of landlords, temples, 
schools, and other organisations, as well as of 
all rural debts incurred prior to the reform. 

This Reform is being carried out through 
Peasants’ Associations created in each village 
hsiang), district {chu), county {hsien), and 
province {sheng). The village is the focal unit 
for land redistribution, save in cases of special 
importance which are decided by the district 
or county associations. Land, together with 
agricultural property viz, buildings, animals, 
implements, grain-stocks and the like, are pooled 
for each village unit and then re-distributed on 
the basis of quantitative and qualitative equality 
for all alike, irrespective of age or sex. Landlords 
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»nd their families, after having surrendertid 
their hoardings to the general pool, have been 
re^issigned amounts equal to those of everyone 
Ase. Labourers, professional workers and others 
whose livelihood is dependant only in part or 
not at all upon land have either not received 
any share in the distribution or have received 
correspondingly lesser amount. Once land has 
been re-distributed it is regarded as the private 
property of its owner and may thereafter bt^ 
freely bought, sold, or even rented subject to 
certain regulations. 


The whole Land Reform has, therefore, f >r 
its basis individual peasant proprietorshij). 
Nothing is said about collectivisation. But the 
peasants are allowed, on their own initiative, 
to have recourse to some kind of co-operative 
and Mutual-Aid-Farming. Such in short is the 
Jjand Reform being carried out in China 
to-day. Peasants’ Association have been created 
in tens of thousands of Chinese villages. The 
Government guarantees to the people their 
democratic right to ei^age freely in criticism 
at the meetings of the Peasants’ Associations 
»d to elect or replace the committees • and 
representatives of these Associations. 
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But initially this task of Land Reform could 
not he left to the Peasants. They had to be 
guided by trained workers. We have been told 
that annually two hundred thousand worked 
are being trained in central institutes in batches, 
and they are being sent to the countryside to 
help and guide the I’easants’ Associations. 

The work of awakening and enthusing 
millions of illiterate Chinese peasants to the 
point whore they themselves can carry out such 
a jirogramme of reform is surely one of the most 
challenging and formidable in all history. 
But the programme is being carried out with 
courage and thoroughness. Already the Land 
Reform has liberated over three hundred 
million Chinese i)easants from centuries-old 
serfdom. It has been a rovolutionaiy step 
unprecedented in human history. 

Side by side with the Land Reform com- 
jiaign, the Trade Union Movement has im¬ 
mensely improved the lot of workers in Victories 
and workshops. I visited factories and workshojis 
in almost all the towns that were included 
in our tour. China today has become a workers’ 
paradise. Wages to labourers are given on a 
liberal scale in terms of catties of rice or millet. 
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so that inflation of cuinteiicy or fluctuations of 
prices in the market do not affect the wages 
of the labourers. Skilled labourers receive more 
which is an incentive to pTOduction. Managers 
of factories, sometimes receive less than the 
skilled labourers and even generally their 
salaries do not exceed the wages of the ordinary 
laboiu*ers by more than three or four times. 

All the factories and workshops that I visited 
had attached to them canteens, health clinics, 
hospitals, swimming pools, arrangements for hot 
and cold water baths and sanatoria. The Trade 
Union Law in China guarantees to workers, 
compensation for injuries, health insurance, and 
old-age pensions. Disputes between the employers 
and the employees are settled by methods of 
arbitration and, finally the workers can have 
recourse to the Law Courts for the removal of 
their grievances. 

In the social sphere the most important 
phenomenon that I witnessed is the emancipation 
of women. Next to land Reform, the New 
Marriage Law is the most potent force of the 
revolution in the countryside. The subjection 
of women in China was horrible. The New 
Marriage Law, pi'omulgatod in May 1950, has 
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•done muoli to break down traditional attitudes 
to the women-folk. Prohibition of polygamy 
in any form is one of the main provisions of the 
New Law. In a land where the keeping of 
concubines was sanctified by custom, this 
provision has brought untold blessings. Child 
marriage has been ended by clauses which 
prohibit marriage until the age of twenty lor 
boys and eighteen for girls. Article thirteen 
provides that parents “ have the duty to rear ” 
and the children “the duty to support and 
assist their parents.” Women have property 
rights, and finally divorce may be granted with 
mutual consent, or either party to the marriage 
may institute proceedings. 

I had the opportunity to witne.s.s an opera at 
Mukden, depicting the operation of the New 
Marriage Law. The dramatic representation 
revealed the enthusiasm with which the New 
Marriage Law has been received in the country¬ 
side. I spoke a few words, on behalf of the 
Indian Delegation, in appreciation of the drama 
and in thanking the organisers of the function 
for their excellent dramatic art and performance. 

I said that the. New Marriage Law which 
ensured freedom and equality to the women of 
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Cliina was sure to liavo a far reaeliing oifect on 
tho status ol' wonioa all over Asia paH.kfulaiiy 
in India. 

In the field of education and culture, changes 
which have appeared in tho wake of the revo¬ 
lution arc no less significant. Tho Chinese nation 
has re-diseoverod its soul. Life is creati ve and 
it justifies itself in perpetual creation. long, 
the springs of life w<;ro cht)k(id ; the flow (»i: the 
si.reaui of life was impeded hy agoold customs, 
jireju- dices and superstitions. Tiiii llevolntiuii 
has swejit off those artificial harldei's. Tin ^ people 
have found tho fountain-head of joy in lii'e, and 
this joy is manifesting itself in folk songs, 
children’s dances, workers’ marching songs, 
soldiers’ victorious parades and in inmimerablo 
operas and di'amatic representations. The All- 
China federation, of Literature and Arts Circles 
is ceaselessly working to co-ordinate and direct 
those joyful activities of the nation. It is trying 
to give artistic forms and shapes to the spon¬ 
taneous manifestations of national joy and 
popular enthusiasm. The schools, colleges and 
Universities in China ai’e enthusiastically co¬ 
operating in this task of national reconstruction. 
The Chinese Cultural llejiaissance Movement is 
giving its aid to this process of transformation. 

29 
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Even the People’s Liberation Army has come 
forward to contribute its share. It is aiding the 
peasaiKs in the countryside in their endeavom’s 
for tilling the fields. It is conducting adult 
schools and night schools for removing illiteracy 
and ignorance from the lajid. It is helj)ing the 
railway workers and the bidldei*s of trunk roads 
in their projects of builing railway lines and of 
land transport. The People’s Liberation Army 
in China has no parasitical existence. The army 
serves as the servant of the people and it finds 
the fuililnmnt of its niission in siTvice rendered 
to the pwple. 


The work of general education and culture 
is be;ing furthered still by the holding of exhibi¬ 
tions in great citie.s like Peking, Mukden; 
Tientsin, Nanking, Shanghai and Canton. We 
visihid all these exhibitions and I was particu¬ 
larly impressed by the perfect and thorough¬ 
going maimer in which the industrial, commer¬ 
cial, agTicultural and cultural exhibits were 
arranged and displayed. Thousands of Chines© 
even from the countryside came to visit these 
exhibitions, and I have no doubt that the 
education they received as the result of their 
visit was of inestimable value to them. 
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In most of the important cities, Workers^ 
Cultural Palaces have been instituted. The 
object of these Cultural Palaces is to,provide 
an adequate cultural backgi’ound to the lives 
of the Chinese workers. In selecting sites 
for these Cultural Palaces the leaders of the 
nation have shown wonderful foresight, wisdom 
and vision. The Ming Palace, for instance, 
within the Forbidden City at Peking, has been 
converted into a Museum for historical relics 
and into a Cultural Palace for the ordinary 
Chinese workers. Similarly the seat of the 
Kuoinintang at Nanking, in other words 
Chiang Kai-shek’s oflOicial headquarters, has 
been transformed into a Museum and workers' 
Cultural Palace, I spent a morning in visiting 
this Nanking Palace which was once the 
seat of the Ming Dynasty, the official residence 
of the leader of the Taiping Movement in 
the middle of the 19 th century, and finally 
the official residence of Dr. Sun Yat-son, the 
father of the Chinese Nation, in 1911-12. I 
was in a reminiscent mood and was trying 
to recollect how the Imperial Palace at Nankii^ 
which saw the rise and fall of so many 
governments in China could be finally con¬ 
verted into a Cultural Palace for the people. 
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I also wondered that Tien An-men—the Gate 
of Heaven—in front of the Forbidden City, 
was now being used not by any Chinese 
Emperor who was called the son of Heaven, but 
by the people of China in general, who have 
now become after the Revolution, the sojis 
of Heaven. 

Quite in keeping Avith the spirit of the 
|)eople and in conformity with the new forces 
released, People’s Courts haAUj been established 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country to ensure fjuick justice. The old forma¬ 
lities and procedure which impeded the course of 
justice unnecessarily and by undue delay, have 
been dispensed Avith, and in tlieir place new 
methods of trial have been instituted to bring 
justice to the Am’y door of the common man. 

I had an opportunity of vdsiting the Shanghai 
People’s Court engaged in the work of the 
administration of justice. I Avas particularly 
impressed by tlje trial of a case involving the 
interjn’etation of the New Marriage Law. The 
trying judge was assisted in his work by the 
Chairman of the Shanghai Democratic Women’s 
Federation and some other representative 
organisations'. Besides, the court-room was full 
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of men jind women anxious to help the court 
in arriving at a correct decision. The court was 
equally responsive. The way in which the whole 
proceedings were being conducted was on a 
par with all other present day national activities 
of China. What I witnessed was nothing short 
of a re-awakening of an entire nation, proud of 
its heritage and conscious of its power and 
iM-’isponsibilities. 

China is now marching forward as she has 
never done in the whole coui'se of Chinese history. 
Progress of centuries is being telescoped into 
the brief period of a few yeai*s. I have no doubt 
that China has confidently imdertaken t)ie 
gigantic task of reconstruction with which she 
has been faced. China has always had a 
natural unity of race, language, script, custom 
and fundamental belief. But she lacked through 
centuries a strong, efficient and well organised 
administrative system. To-day China possesses 
a unity in her administrative system which she 
has never experienced in her history before. 
This new unity resulting from a monolithic 
system is bound to create new traditions, new 
loyalties and now beliefs, which will weld the 
entire nation into one homogeneous whole. 
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3. China’s National Minorities 

{^Mrs. Hannah Sen, Delhi). 

China has, in common with many other 
countries of the world, the problem of her 
minorities. It is interesting to note that her 
minorities, generally termed “national”, while 
representing largely such ethnic and geographical 
communities as the Mongolian, the Manchu, 
the TJigher and the Tibetan, strangely enough 
includes also the Muslims, a religious section, 
which is neither racially homogeneous nor all 
concentrated in any particular area. The main 
principle governing such a classidcation appears 
to be the presence of customary laws and 
practices, that have, over a period of time, 
regulated standards of behaviour and given rise 
to group consciousness and distinctive charac¬ 
teristics. The Muslims doubtless satisfy these 
criteria. 

When the new regime, referred to as the 
New Democracy, was established in China a 
little over two years a/go, the condition of the 
minorities spelt neglect and discrimination. 
It is stated that most of them lived a bore hand- 
to-mouth existence and groaned under the 
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bui‘den of heavy taxation. Large scale illiteracy 
and political submersion were their lot. A 
change in their status became imperative with 
the change in Government; for, if the new 
Government wished to bring about the unifica¬ 
tion of the country, a policy to which it attached 
the highest priority, the national minorities 
had to be treated with greater concern. Indeed, 
it was necessary to bring them into line with the 
rest of the Chinese people. He cognition of this 
need is implicit in the common Programme— 
Oliina’s new Constitution and the basis of her 
political life and her economic and educational 
advancement. 

Briefly summarised, articles 60 to 53 of the 
Common Programme, which are wholly devoted 
to the cause of the minorities, stipulate that "all 
nationalities are equal” and that “acts involving 
discrimination and oppression shall be 
prohibited”. Begional autonomy in the minority 
areas and the adequate representation of 
minorities in the various organs of political 
power are assured ; as well as their “ right to 
join the army and to serve in the public security 
forces”. Finally, article 65 emphasises, "all 
national minorities shall have freedom to develop 
their dialects and languages, to preserve or 
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reform, their traditions, customs and religious 
beliefe. The people’s Government shall assist the 
masses of the people of all national minorities 
to develop their political, economic, cultural and 
educational construction work”. It is by the 
meticulous observance of this guarantee of 
cultural freedom that the Goveimment seeks to 
win the confidence of its minorities; and it is 
by the liberal ]n*ovision of the instruments of 
development that the Government plans to 
secure the loyal co-operation and the solidarity 
of all its peojrhss. This process is at work and 
its influeuc‘(^ becomes apparent in the new 
nation-wide projects, particularly in .the educa¬ 
tional pattern, that is now taking sha 2 )e, and in 
the receutly-enactod Marriage Law. 

In [>lanning her educational irrogramme, 
China stresses nob only the valuable and 
enduring features of the old system, but also the 
signifioanee of re'orientation to meat new and 
pressings demands. Therefore, the old univer¬ 
sities, the schools and colleges, a heritage from 
the past, are retained and I'eformed to serve the 
jreople in the context of the New Democracy 
and the Common Programme. In addition, a 
novel type of educational institution, such as the 
People’s IJ^niversities, is springing up, with anew 
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coutent and a now purpose. Tlie Nam Fong 
University of Canton is an illustration of this 
new trend. A co-educational institution, with 
over 6000 students, the Nam Fong University 
is a revolutionary departui*e from its conventional 
prototype. In its large campus are ifeveral 
colleges, cateiing to the varied requirements of 
its students. The Political Research College is 
intended primarily to help the highly foreign- 
educated student to adjust, himself to the new 
politicjil philosophy; while the Colleges of 
Culture, Literature, Economic and Finance 
prepare teachers for High Schools. There are 
also special Colleges for Workers, Peasants and 
Administrators, all directed towards increasing 
efficiency in the innumerable fields of production; 
and, most interesting of all, are the Colleges 
for Overseas Chinese and the National Minorities. 
The minorities are permitted to dress in their 
national costumes and are even taught in their 
own languages, Avhenever necessary. They 
preserve their dance patterns and their songs 
and form colourful groups in the vast grounds 
of the University. By thus arranging for the 
intermingling of the intellectuals with the 
workers and the peasants and of the minorities- 
with the rest of the people, the Chinese 
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Ooveinment shows a rai'e appreciation of the 
various ciuTents that flow into the national 
stream. 

This attitude is further underlined in the 
new Marriage Law, to which the women in 
modern China owe their high status and their 
position of equalitT. The Law came into force 
on the date of its promulgation and it applies 
to the whole of the Chinese mainland. But, 
in regard to the minorities, there is a specific 
proviso, under which the appropriate local 
organs of the People’s Government may “ enact 
certain modifications or supplementary Articles 
in conformity with the actual conditions 
prevailing among national minorities in regard 
to marriage ”. In India, when so much is being 
urged in favour of replacing the Hindu Code 
Bill by an All-India Civil Code, it would be 
well to remember that new China’s policy has 
been not one of forcing the will of the majority 
upon the minorities, but rather that of respect 
of communal variations. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment is profoundly convinced that the minority 
communities will, in due course and of their 
own accord, ask for the application to them of 
those legislative measures, that are provii^ 
greatly beneficial to the majority of their 
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■countrymen. There can be no better way to 
meet difficulties than by faith freed from fana¬ 
ticism aud by enthusiasm coupled with under¬ 
standing. China is wisely attempting to build 
its national unity on the firm foundation of her 
diverse elements; and, towards this end, she 
uses the tools, not of autocracy, but of tolerance, 
education and persuasion. 

4. New China’s Exhibitions. 

(Mrs. IlmmaJi 

Shortly on the wake of the second anniversary 
of China’s National Day. large scale exhibitions 
opened up in many of the jnincipal towns. In 
Peking, there was the Exhibition of Bail ways ; 
in Shenyai^, renamed Mukden by the Japanese, 
and in Tientsin, the exhibitions were related to 
the inflow of commodities; while in Shanghai, 
there was an exclusive presentation of the effects 
of the Land Hoform Movement aud the new 
Maniage Law; and in Canton, the local products 
were on view. These were but a few of the 
attempts made by the Chinese Government to 
introduce a new feature into their vast educa¬ 
tional programme. To formal education was 
added a new type of visual instruction, which 
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was at ouce interesting and highly infonnative. 
The exhibitions served yet another purpose 
by their magnificiont and extensive display of 
the great achievements and developments since 
the “ liberation,” they caught the imagination 
of the jieople and firmly secured their loyalty. 

It is true that exhibitions are held in most 
of the countries of the world ; and in many 
jilaces, the excellence of the arrangements, the 
magnitude of the exhibits, the quality of the 
posters, charts and models, and the explanations 
given by trained experts, leave little to be 
desired. But it is seldom that sucli exhibitions 
are made available to the large masses of the 
common poiople in the towns and in the rural 
areas. By providing special facilities to students, 
to workers and to the peasants of the farflung 
villages, China tries to reach out to every section 
of her people and this gives her exhibitions an 
unusual significance. While preserving the best 
features of exhibitions elsewhere, tlie Chinese 
exhibitions offer not merels’ a relaxation to the 
leisured classes, but fresh knowledge and a more 
hopeful future to the entire population. To 
women, who have been ground under by 
centuries of feudal tyranny, the message of the 
Marriage Law has been heartening. The wide 
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publicity given to its influence has made women 
aware of their release from obsolete customs 
and of their new status of equality. Women in 
China have acquired a poise and a stature, which 
have made them a tremendous force for progi*oss 
and enlightenment. A great part of the success 
of xhe Land Heform Movement and other 
national enterprises has been attiibuted to the 
valuable cooperation and the sound common 
sense of the women. 

The importance of the exhibitions to the 
students, the workers and the peasants is also 
dulv stressed. Large groups of them are encour¬ 
aged to visit the departments most closely 
related to their specific interests. Transport, 
at the expense of the Government, as well as 
residential accommodation and hospitality are 
made available for those who come from distant 
places. A careful selection of the privileged 
by the appropriate institutions and people’s 
organisations ensures that they will utilise lieir 
new knowledge to improve their ov n skills, and 
also will pass it on to their colleagues in the 
factories or to their neighbours iir the farms. The 
multi-purpose exhibitions, by their emphasis 
on well-planned departments dealing with farm 
produce, with storage and preservation, with 
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improved methods of agriculture, with ferti¬ 
lisers and mechanisation, are a great boon to the 
hirmers. Other departments cater to the needs 
of the various categories and grades of workers, 
offering the most up-to-date information, simply 
and attractively to the factory hands, to the 
cottage industrialists, to the fishermen and even 
to tde traders, the professions and the intellec¬ 
tuals. To the students, the exhibitions are a 
mine of general knowledge, so presented as to 
stir their patriotism to the very depths and to 
fill them with a sense of national pride. 

Foreign visitors have been greatly impressed 
by the serious and extensive use made of these 
exhibitions. Their place in public life and 
their education il purpose are utdorlined by the 
colourful processions of young i) 0 ople, who, with 
dance and music, carry their propaganda to 
the outlying areas. China has gained greatly 
from her exhibitions. The pattern she has set 
may well be copied. 
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5. People’s China—^What I Saw And Learnt- 

There 

( J. C. Kumarappa, Wardha.) 

Though OTu* stay in China was only six 
weeks, the organising genius of the Chinese 
elongated it into an equivalent of six naonths 
by a crowded pi'ograuune. They allowed each 
one of us to study whatever interested us and 
atforded ample facilities for the purpose. In 
this note I can only record iny observations and 
impressions, sketchy though they in ly be. 

I left Dallii for Peking on September 20, as 
a member of the Indian Groodwill Mission, to 
attend the anniversarv celebrations of the 
People’s Republic of China. When I first 
i-eceived the invitation on the 13 th of September 
I was in Sold oh village and was reluctant to 
leave the work I was doing there. I was, 
however, pui’suaded by my co-workers in 
Maganvadi to take the oppoi-tunity to study the 
land problem in China and then to go to Japan 
to study its cottage industries. 

Calcutta. 

Our first halt was at Calcutta where we wer^ 
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to change from the Indian National A.irways to 
the B. O. A. C. 

We were housed in the Grand Hotel in 
Calcutta. We had diunor at the Chinese Con- 
sulate-Gereral that night. There were some 
six different strong drinhs and fish, pork, beef, 
mutton, prawns, chicken and duck cooked in 
various fashions. Poor me, I had to look on 
meekly with ‘tvater^ng mouth’ at some of ray 
Brahmin companions onjoyiog themselves with 
the food and drinks to their capacity. I had 
to content myself witlx a few pickled nmshrooms 
and vegetables which wore hastily got ready 
after we sat down to eat. But as I d > not eat 
at night I was happy just nibbling away at 
these to keep company. Tlie food left behind 
could have fed another half-Ji-dozeji. I was 
amazed at this lavish hospitality at a 
Communist L(igation ! I wondered if this is 
what happens at all our embassies and legations 
and thought that it would amjfiy account for 
the fabulous expense.s incurred over these 
establishments. 

Should poor countries like Chiii!i, and India 
vie with rich countries, like the U. S. .4., and 
#IJ. K., in such lavish entertainments ? Then 
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we raise our holy hands in horror at the extraya- 
ganoe of our villagers ! 

We left Calcutta on 21st September, bi*oke 
journey at Rangoon that' night and left next 
morning for Hongkong via Bankok. 

Hongkong 

Wo reached Hongkong in‘the evening. We 
were put up at the Sunning House Hotel. The 
Service in the Indian Hotels was servile with 
an eye to tips. But the Chinese servants at the 
Sunning House Hotel were cheerful, with a smile 
on their faces and held their heads erect as 
equals. The difference was striking. They 
were proud of their New China, welcomed us 
and behaved as though they were themselves 
our hosts. 

The next morning I went .out for a walk to 
see for myself what Hongkong was like in the 
poor section. I went to where I thought there 
would be filth and dirt, fish and meat bazaars 
and vegetable stalls. I was amazed. The 
streets wore clean though the people were 
poor, some were even living on the pavements. 
Even some parts of London may well take 
lessons from this city. This place is British, 
but the population is poor Chinese, whose living 

80 
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conditions are not much different from those on 
the pavements of our cities. We too have had 
Britishers managing our cities and yet such 
parts of our cities are filthy. Therefore the 
difference must be looked for in the character 
of the Chinese. In the evening we left by 
steamer for Canton. On this steamer, after 
nearly two days, we saw two flies at tea-time and 
my companions exclaimed, “Look, Ijook, two- 
flies !” 


Canton 

The spirit of New China was evident on this 
Chinese boat. I had talks with the crew who 
were filled with enthusiasm. The Chief Steward, 
Les Chea-ming, thought that unity was the 
chief foatxu*e of New China. He said, “Can¬ 
tonese or Pekinese we do not care, China is all 
one. Everybody works and eats. In India too 
there should be no Punjab, no Bombay, no 
Madras. All India should be one. Only then 
all .will be well and happy”. When can we 
acquire this political wisdom ? The more I saw 
of China the moi*e I admired their national 
spirit. 

Canton, though as a city poorer than Hong¬ 
kong, was no less clean. There were no beggars. 
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flies, crows or stray dogs. The streets were 
well swept. The trafGle constables had their 
mouths and noses covered like surgeons 
at an operating theatre. The street traffic con¬ 
sisted largely of cycles, cycle-rickshaws and buses. 
There were some cars but they mostly belonged 
to the State. There were no taxis or private 
cars in evidence, yet Canton presented a festive 
appearance because o i the ai*tistic and colourful 
shops-signs in Chinese. 

It is a big city almost as large as Calcutta. 
There were no waste lands in it. Even in the 
city portion of it all available space was culti¬ 
vated. The Chinese are extremely industrious 
'Unlike us. As I took a walk among the poor 
bye-lanes, everywhere I found mothers busy in 
the morning, washing their children. 

We visited NauEung,tho People’s University, 
which had about 5,000 students. Most students 
here are given free boarding, lodging, tuition 
and clothes. It is open to the poorest of the 
poor. The system is the same old regimented 
form of education. It is calculated to bring 
quick results, but not lasting ones it seemed to 
me. Por character formation, I feel, we need 
sm^er units where the teachers and the taught 
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come into close contact. Besides, village location 
would be preferable as it would add to 
the environmental contribution towards social 
outlook of the young, 

To keep the city clean they have formed 
units of ten houses. The residents of these 
houses are held responsible for the cleanliness 
of their surroundings. 

No people in Canton were as rich looking 
as so many at Hongkoi^. There were no 
painted lips or gaudy or expensive clothes; but 
the faces were full of hope and cheer. One missed 
the outstretched hand of the beggar that one 
met with in Hongkong. All people looked alike, 
there being no marked = difference outwardly- 
between the rich and the poor or the classes 
and the masses. The iway they went about 
indicated purposiveness and energy. Smoking 
and drinking in moderation seem to be imiver- 
sal. These are mild evils when we remember 
their opium-eating background forced on them 
by the British. They observe no Purda 
system. 

Early in the mornings, as is my wont, I 
walked throt^h the back streets, which we 
would call “ Conservancy lanes There were 
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overseers watoiiii^ the tidying up. Everything 
was perfectly clean already. There had been 
no nuisance committed. The children were 
being washed or bathed and fed. They had 
mostly fish, meat and rice-cakes for breakfiist, 
which food wis freshly cooked and put on 
sale at most street corners. Even at these eating 
stalls I noticed no dirt or flies. 

The shops were stocked full of necessaries, 
shoes, soap, tooth paste and austerity 
clothing. Chemicals were from TJ, S. A. or tlie 
IT. K. while the textiles were from Shanghai. 
All name-boai*ds of shops were in Chinese 
only. Prices were stiictly fixed and marked 
on the goods. 

While we were visiting the People's Public 
Swimming Bath in a newly made park, 
one of our members slowly fell back from 
-the party and was moving towards the bushes. 
Our Chinese guide noticed this and asked me 
why this friend was lagging behind. I euphe¬ 
mistically su^ested he may be looking out 
for a toilet 1 Immediately the guide ran. after 
him and offered to take him to a toilet iroom. 
Our colleague said, " Don’t bother I shall 
finish my business behind some bush nearby." 
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Tie guide replied, “ Please don’t. We don’t 
allow such things in our New China Here is 
a lesson for us. 

lacking 

As there is no Air-mail or passenger service 
in China the Chinese Govei*nment sent a 
plane from Peking to Canton to bring the 
whole of the Indian Goodwill mission to the 
Capital. We took our sand witches and aerated 
waters for the journey and reached Peking on 
the 26th September evening. The air-ports 
were but glorified huts, the runways were not 
concreted but only tarred. There was complete 
simplicity. 

We were lodged at the “Peking Hotel”. All 
these old time high class hotels, where “Hogs 
and Chinese ” were not allowed formerly, and 
so earstwhile aristocratic palaces, have been 
converted into dormitories for volunteers and. 
workers. A floor or so is kept reserved for 
State and honoured guests from afar. The 
hotels provide both European and Chinese 
style food. 

In my usual early morning w alks in the 
bye-paths and “ conservancy ” back lanes I 
found eyerything spick and span as in Canton. 
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Trams and buses were iiaoked full of morn¬ 
ing business traffic. There were a few more 
Government motor vehicles in Peking than at 
Canton but all the same the stench of bmmt 
lubricating oil and petrol smell were not 
there. 

The m(;tropolis was getting dressed uji for 
the celebrations of the 1st of October. The 
Sergeants were drilling the volunteers but with 
a smile on their faces. People avore inarching 

with a gusto. 

Eveiyone, man or woman, was in navy blue 
uniform. One missed the usual colourful Chinese 
dress one expects to see in such a capital. The 
nation seems to have rolled up its sleeve for 
national reconstruction. When wo attended the 
national Banq^uet, though the whole affair was 
beautiful it was yet simple and the guests were 
all dressed in their work-a-day clothes—they had 
nothing else. Some members of our delegation 
were there to show off their finery in the true 
K-asti-apathi Bhavan style! It appeared 
ludicrous. 

^ Por the celebrations they were expecting 
^ffuUions firom the surroiinding villages. Hence 
'Elaborate preparations were made everywhere 
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for water and trench latiines of our type on the 
pavements. The arrangements were perfect 
and the people displayed unimaginable 
discipline. One wonders if this discipline, which 
seems to be a national trait, has been acquired 
through ancestor-worship. Their power of 
organisation is marvellous. Why is India the 
opposite number in these qualities ? 

The Celebrations 

We watched the celebrations of the 1st of 
October in Peking. Over a million persons must 
have marched past Chairman Mao. We were 
on the Stand from 9-30 a. m. to 3 p. m. The 
Military, army, navy, and the air-force took 
about one hour and a half. Then the workers, 
railway and industrial labour, farmers, vill^ers, 
school and college students etc., all went past. 
There was perfect order and discipline. Their 
enthusiasm was unbounded. 

It seems presumptuous on our j)art to think 
that India leads the East, China is miles ahead 
of us. There is a singleness of purpose and an 
iron determination to achieve it. Nothing can 
stop them now. We have neither a goal nor a 
purj) 08 e and we lack drive. There is food 
everywhere in plenty and also other prime 
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iiece»saries at extremely low prices. Of course, 
there is still inflation, but the Government has 
devised ways and means of getting over it. It 
has an intelligent administration which has 
the whole-hearted backing of the people. 

R ussia and China 

The present attitude of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment to private property, profit and private 
enterprise makes them anything but Commu¬ 
nistic. Their Centi’al Government too is not 
wholly composed of Communists but contains 
only 31% of them. Hence it is wholly wrong 
to call China “Communist” at present. There 
are newspapers in China, especially in Shanghai 
which represent other points of view. There is 
no doubt that the Communistic group is powerful 
and influeniiial but they are not all. 

China has drawn freely on B>ussian experi¬ 
ence but has not followed the Soviets blindly.. 
Russian experts are there to help China where 
and when wanted but do not boss the coimtry as 
patrons or as superiors. Even Russian Military 
experts are under the Chinese Command. On 
the whole China is solving her problems 
according to her lights rationally. 
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The EiUssian revolution was pivoted on the 
proletariat while China is rebuilding on the 
peasantry. The dilFerence is not one of degree but 
of kind. The result is that there is no Commu¬ 
nism in China of the type we associate with the 
Soviet, and Russia is not as influential in 
moulding Chinese policies as we imagine. 
In many ways the Chinese revolution is a 
lesson to us. Even in the industrial sector, only 
the parasitic capitalist is liquid.ated while other 
industrialists are encouraged to carry on. In 
all their reforms they try to car^ the common 
people with them. The Chinese are a marvel¬ 
lously practical people. 

Method of Approach. 

The Chinese method of bringing about 
Communism is very different from the Russian. 
Russia used violence to change straight away 
from Imperialism to Communism. They sent 
all their landlords and imperialistic families to 
Siberia and confiscated their property. This 
was followed by pure dictatorship. Russia 
believes in producing lots of materials, because 
they think that such goods will increase the 
standard of living and the sorrows of the people 
will be thereby removed. Because of this belief 
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they took over the factories and started 
manufacturing on large scale. 

China, on the other hand, wants to make the 
nation into a family giving to all the prime 
necessities of life like food, clothing and shelter. 
They think that these prime needs are necessary 
for the happiness and well-being of a family. 
And therefore, China started with land reform, 
while B-ussia built on proletarian reform, 
llussia started building with the second storey, 
but China started with the foundation of the 
structure. They have dug deep for the founda¬ 
tion. Thus the organisation of llussia and the 
organisation of China av ) fundamentally 
different. 

What the Chinese people, under the leadership 
of Mao, have done is that they have taken all 
the land into their hands and distributed it 
widely to those who actually till the soil. So 
at the present time the lands are in private 
hands and mostly in the hands of very small 
farmers. Every man cultivates what he needs 
and what he wants. Eor the poor people there 
should be hope in this type of Communism, 
wherein the whole community becomes one 
family. 
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In China they banished prostitution in a few 
months by putting all the women oonoemed to 
productive occupations. The people took popular 
feeling at flood-tide which carried them over 
many difficulties. In our land the high tides 
created by Gandhiji were allowed to ebb away 
and it has left us iii the mire high and dry. 

Democratic Dictatorship. 

The Chinese people fall into five groups— 
(1) Bourgeois, (2) National Bourgeois, (3) Petty 
Bourgeois, (4) Workers and (5) Peasants. The 
bourgeois are big capitalists and they are 
international exploiters. They do not mind 
trading in foreign goods and joining hands with 
America, England or any other country to make 
money for themselves even at the sacrifice of 
their nation’s interest. 

The National Bourgeois, even though 
capitalists are national minded. They want 
to work for the nation, at the same time they 
want also to make money for themselves. 

The Petty Boui’geois are professora, doctors, 
engineers, petty tradesman, etc. The Petty 
Boui^eois incline to throw in their lot with the 
workers and peasants. These three, the petty 
Bourgeois, Workers and Peasants, rule China.. 
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They form 80 to 86% of the population. They 
are the "democrats” and they plan and dictate 
to the other two groups. That is why they call 
their Government "Democi*atic Dictatorship”. So 
they have started with the lower groups, who 
make rule and regulations, and the others have to 
follow them. But this not ideal Communism. 

Comimmism 

In ideal Communism everything is sought to 
be managed as in a family. The way from 
Capitalism to ideal Communism can be divided 
into three stages, (1) Dictatorships, (2) Socialism 
or State Communism and (3) ideal Communism 
Ideal Communison the most developed socialistic 
order. In State Communism "the Government 
does everythii^ for the people and there is State 
ownership and a large measure of control. The 
Government becomes common and there is no 
private profit or private pi-operty. 

When on the other hand the Community, 
not the State, owns everything and does every¬ 
thing we have ideal Communism. There need be 
no Government as such except to see that every¬ 
thing is in order. 

Under ChJang-Kai-shek’s regime the Bour- 
gois were laying down the plan of action as it 
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suited tliem. But Mao and liis followers did 
not see salvation in sucli a programme. They 
felt that the people’s intei’ests should receive 
first priority. Their aim Avas to bring democracy 
to the common people who should then 
decide what is best for their Avelfare. This is 
the first step or ‘I)emoci-atic Dictatoi’ship’. This 
they have achieved Avith the co-operation of the 
people and by drhdng out the previously exist¬ 
ing Chiang Regime—the Bourgeois Dictatorship. 
This is their present position where the least 
amongst them is taken care of. The ration, 
however, is not rur.ning on its own steam but is 
being towed along by a group of seasoned 
leaders. 

In China today all the well defined signs of 
Commimism, as ordinarily understood, are 
absent. There private profit, prh'ate property 
and private enterprise are allowed. 

Thus, the so-called Commimism of the Chinese 
is not really Communism of that type which the 
Americans dread. Communism run in a proper 
way can be a good thing. If we avoid violence 
in Communism, it will be ideM. Like Sarvo- 
daya. Communism also strives to serve every¬ 
body. 
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The Tiiture Programme 
The next stej) in their progratame is to 
attain Socialism or State Communism where the 
State will run or control all activities. 

From this they hope to proceed to Ml-fledged 
Communism where the State will yield place 
to the people as a whole. This is their ideal of 
Communism—a kind of national joint family. 
Only at this stage China will call itself 
Communistic. 


Where Are We ? 

With this analysis when wo look at India, 
we too are working towards Ram Raj. We 
have not yet got out of the Bourgeois Dictator¬ 
ship stage. We have,slipped out of the Foreign 
Bourgeois Dictatorship and are, at present, in 
the National Bourgeois Dictatorship. This 
has to go yielding place to Democratic 
Dictatorship. Then we shall have two more 
stages to go ! 

The Chinese have not considered the use 
of a non-violent method. So they are yet a 
way off the Gtindhian route. In spite of 
it all their burning patriotism is worth emula¬ 
tion and their attainments are praiseworthy. 
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Their goal appears to me to be like that 
of Sarvodaya without the emphasis that we 
place on non-violence. Some of us stand aghast 
at the use of violence in the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion. China has not forsworn violence and 
all forms of Government do imply violence 
We hope in time their leaders will come to 
realise that the violent way, though it may 
appear to be a short cut, does not really solve 
any problem in the end. What a leadership 
it would have been for the world had they 
based their programme on non-violence 

We in our turn would do well to profit by 
China’s experiments and achievements, and 
solve our pioblems as best suited to our con¬ 
ditions under the powerftil flash light of non¬ 
violence and Truth provided by Gandhiji, and 
wish China every success in her efforts to work 
out her own salvation. 

Wcur and Peace 

The Hussian novelist, M. Ilya Bhrenburg, 
a top-ranking official propagandist for Soviet 
Hussia, asked me at an interview, why India, 
a country which is definitely a peace loving 
country, does not take an • important role in 
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luteriuiitioiuil Peace Conferences of Pacifist 
bodies.,I replied as follows : 

" Our approach, is different in that our 
philosophy and national culture lead us to the 
reform of individual life. We diagnose war as a 
social disease caused by the violence in individuals, 
which in the aggregate, leads to global outbursts. 
Therefore, dealing with wars as such is symj)- 
tomatio ti’Catment leaving out the real cause. 
Disarmament and tri'aties Avill not solve the 
problem finally. We feel that wars ai'e an 
essential concomitant of creating an artificial 
standard of wants and trying, to meet them by 
centralised production. Such an artificial 
standai'd stimulates greed and jealousy and creates 
hatred between nations ■ which ultimately 
culminates in war. Therefore, India’s approach, 
especially under Gandhiji’s lead, is to work 
for iiermanant peace. But it is a long-time 
programme affecting the vei’y basis of economic 
life.” To this he replied, “ When a murderer 
comes into the house to kill a child, will it 
not be the Gandhian way to save the child ? ” 
replied, “ I am afraid your analogy is 
faulty. We must deal with the cause. If the 
murderer is attracted to do his deed by some¬ 
thing on the ohild~>-a piece of jewellery—then if 
31 
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we prevent .one murderer still others may be 
attracted. So the problem is not solved that 
way. Wars are like floods. Eloods are the 
accumulation of little drops of rain water. 
We may build dams at great cost to control 
floods. Even then if the dams burst there will 
be great destruction. The proper way to 
control floods is at the stage of the rain drops. 
If we plough the land the rain drops are 
retained in the soil and fertilize the land. If 
we plant forests then also the rain water is 
not allowed to run away, but goes into the 
soil to be used as spiing water later on. The 
land acts as a reservoir to restrain the water 
from forming destructive floods. Small erosion 
bunds also do the same. Such work is not 
spectacular but it is nonetheless affective for 
all that. Gandhiji’s method is that of conserv¬ 
ing the rain drops and utilizing them to good 
pmpose rather than allowing them to accumu¬ 
late into floods causing widespreads distress^ 
The Constructive Pragramme he has left behind 
is an enormous force for world peace, far 
more formidable than any appeals Peace Con¬ 
ferences can make. The only difficulty is we 
are not willing to pay the price of leading a 
simple life. We live in such a way as will 
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cause wars and then lift our holy hands in prayer 
to ask God to save us from war and destruc¬ 
tion. Is this not a mockery ? We may have 
the short cut too, hut it must be backed by 
the long-term plan of changing our Kves to 
breed Peace.” 


Land Hcforni 

They appear to have made a very realistic 
approach to the problem of Agrarian Reform. 
There is no community ownership of land,. 
Private property is the rule of the day. Private 
profit, though strictly, limited is still the motive 
force and provides the needed incentive for 
production. Parasitic landlordism has been 
abolished but rich peasants, who cultivate, are 
left untouched. Till now tenants gave away 
the major part of the produce as the landlord’s 
share. This has been stopped, so the cultivator 
enjoys the full benefit of his labour*. Land tax 
comes to about 13% of the produce and is 
collected in kind. This is one of the major 
steps taken in China to deal with inflation. 
Government pays its administrators, military 
personnel and teachers in kind. There is no 
terrorism excepting in the case of landlords who 
attempt a violent revolt. The lands of landlords 
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have been confiscated. But to those who wish 
to till the soil the same rehabilitation measures 
given to other farmers are extended. Formerly 
there were shortages of all kinds of prime 
necessities. The reason was that then the land was 
in the hands of absentee landlords who demand¬ 
ed 75 to 80 per cent, of tiie produce from their 
tenants. So the tenants had to live on 25 to 20 
per cent, of the produce and with and bye-product 
that they managed to got from the land. 
Naturally, thei’e was no incentive for them to 
produce more. Now that the land has been 
widely distributed among the actual tillei's, they 
produce what they like and improve their hind. 
Consequently the production has gone up. 

Within a short period the Chinese have been 
able with ruthless determination to eradicate 
blackmarkcting and corruption left behind as a 
legacy by the Chiang-Kai-shek regime. 

System of Meninuemtion 

Most Administrators and officers in New 
China are paid in kind. There are two ways 
of paying remuneration to officers. One is on a 
salary consideration and the other is on a supply 
basis. They do not pay remuneration purely in 
terms of money. The amount is fixed as so 
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many pailies of wheat or Oattiea of rice. When 
paid in money, the salary, therefore, varies 
according to the prevailing price of wheat or 
rice. If the price goes dovn the salary also 
will go down and if the price increases the 
salary will also go up. 

As it happened there were two Cabinet 
Ministers with us when we were travelling. 
One was on supply basis and the other on salary. 
T asked the Minister who was on supply basis, 
"Why are you on supply basis?” He replied, 
"I have too many children to live on a salary”! 
A\^hen one is on supply basis, all the children 
are taken care of by the Government,—education, 
clothing, medical attendance etc. Every month 
he will get so many pailies of wheat, so many 
pieces of washing soap, toilet soap, packets of 
cigarettes etc., and two sets of clothes in 
the year. 

Chairman Mao himself gets only the 
equivalent of 2,800 catties of millets, a house 
and the use of a car. (a catty is 1.3 lbs.). The 
amount may work out to about Us. 600/- per 
month. I talked to two Cabinet Minister, who 
were each getting the equivalent of about Rs. 460 
per month. The volunteers who looked after 
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US got about one third of;that. We can see how 
China has leaders who share the life of the 
people. The spirit that pervades there is like 
that we had in India in 1931. 

Inflation. 

Land tax is collected in kind. When the 
price goes up in the market the people buy from 
the Govermnent stock causing the price in the; 
market to come down. When the price is low 
the people buy from the market; and so naturally 
the price goes up. In this way the Government 
regulate inflation. 

Education. 

Previously education was a luxury open only 
to the rich. In New China it has been mad(^ 
a necessity available to every citizen. Pormerly 
the Schools and Colleges were run on endowments, 
fees etc. Now Government assumes the whole 
responsibility for the education of the young. 
They are attempting to relate education with 
life. The Army itself is looked upon as a 
service corps. Soldiers off duty help peasants 
in their work. 

We visited the Peking Municipal Eighth 
Middle School. There they attempt to correlate 
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academic subjects to the National llevolutionary 
programme. Pupils are encouraged to take 
part in constructive work. They took a live 
interest in tbe Korean affair, collected money, 
worked for tlie Anti-American Aggression 
Movement and did a good deal of manual work. 
I was reminded of the part Ilastriya Vidyapiths 
played during our Satyagraba Movements. 

Emancipation of women is going forward by 
^reat strides, Pound feet are yielding place 
to Cabinet Ministers. In every walk of life 
this is noticeable excepting in that of rickshaw 
pullers. 

In most places they have a thorough going 
democratic organisation for various trades and 
occupations. They meet periodically and 
discuss their affairs. Prompt action is taken 
to stop any deviation from the regulations laid 
down. Summary proceedings may even land, 
the offenders in jail within a few hours of 
■committing the offence. 

Cottage Industries. 

Cottage Industries are more or less at a 
discount with the administrators though they 
are prevalent everywhere. The craftmanship 
is of a high order. Let us hope this craze for 
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centralisation does not bring disaster to the 
large numbers still engaged in decentralised 
industries. There is still hand-spinning in the 
village but Shanghai mills ai'e fast spreading 
their tentacles. New China will have to look 
out that the National Bourgeois do not replace 
the foreign Bourgeois. With their programme 
of interlocking the urban and the rural parts 
there is danger of the urban swallowing up the 
rural. Village self-sufficiency which is a feature 
of China is threatened with extinction. The 
village craftsmen are poor as their phototypes 
in India though they have much more to eat. 

The Co-operative organisation is spreading 
because the jieople feel the need to get tegether. 
Government do not enforce it but extend every 
help when demanded by the people. 

There is no collective farming. In the North 
the Government is caiTying on one or two 
experiments in collectives but not with much 
success. The farmers generally use mules and 
horses in the North and donkeys, buffaloes and 
bullocks in the South. The cattle seem to be 
mostly of a mixed breed from European stud 
buUs. 

Most of the hills are denuded of vegetation 
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but strenuous eflforts are being made to re-afforest 
them. 

JHuTcden. 

We left Peking for Mukden by train on the 
lOth October. 

’Railway Travel. 

The Railway tracks were largely destroyed 
during the Civil and Japanese wars, but they 
have been all restored. Excepting for a few 
sentries near Mukden the old belligerent 
appearance has gone. 

The lines are broad gauge. The locomotives 
and carriages have very small wheels yet the 
Mail train speed averages about 35 miles per 
hour because of the ew stoppages. They run 
to time. 

Very good food is supplied at railway 
stations. At a station opposite our compart- 
ment, there were food vendors. In their 
saleoases covered with glass, I counted about & 
dozen chickens roasted and well prepared. They 
sold them at about Rs. 2/- each. They also had 
Chinese steemed bread like ‘Iddelis and portions 
of cooked vegetables in mud pots, fruits tied in 
strings, and various sweet dishes. I .have 
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never seen outside the U.S.A. such quantities 
of food at such low rates. The vendors had 
their noses and mouths masked aud wore white 
aprons of overalls. They had bamboo forceps 
with which they handled the food .stuff. The 
prices were all marked. There was no talking 
or crying out. Everything was quiet and 
orderly on the platform. 

The bogies, being corridor carriages, had 
only two doors. As the engine stopped at the 
pump to take water, each camiage found its 
place with white painted lines on the platfrom 
just in front of carriage doors. One door 
was the entrance and the other was the exit. 
Incoming passengers lined up at the entrance and 
the outgoing ones marched from the exit, out of 
the station, in order. The food vendors ai’e 
kept within these two lines between the exit and 
the entrance doors. I have not seen such order¬ 
liness and organisation in Europe, England or 
America. In the latter place Ilailway stations 
are worse than our fish markets for noise. The 
Chinese railway stations were clean before the 
trains came in and clean after they had gone. 

They have only two classes—'‘The cushion 
.seat” and “the wooden seat”. Eor sleeping 
there are special cars. The Mail trains have 
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Restaurant cars which sujiply both Chinese and 
foreign food if ordered. There are no porters. 

Cattle And Other Animals 

The animals are fat and rounded. The carts 
nnd carriages may be in a rickety condition ; 
but the mules, horses and bullocks are fat and 
strong. Their pigs are stall-fed. I asked a 
farmer, “Don’t you' let out these pigs to eat 
nightsoil ?’’ His reply was, “How can we 
afford, to give them such valuable stuff, which 
we convert into manure ? In any case our pigs 
wi 11 not eat nightsoil as they are not accustomed 
to it.” I asked our guide about this. He was 
an oflB.cer of cultural relations with foreign 
countries and was rather surprised to hear that 
pigs did eat nightsoil anywhere ! He said, 
have never seen or heard of pigs eating such 
stuff.” 


Irrigation. 

Considerable amount of irrigation work has 
been done in the last two years. In ■ the North 
East alone about 30 lakhs of wells have been 
sunk, abont 10 lakhs of pumps set up and over 
1 million acres have been irrigated. 
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Iloads^ Souses etc. 

The countrysides hare hardly'any well-built 
roads. The houses in the north are flat roofed 
as in the Punjab. In the villages where land 
reform has been carried out the standard of 
living of the people is steadily rising. Though 
they still live in single-roomed houses they have 
beds with mosquito-nets but no radios ! 

Por the first time in China we were 
addressed as “Sir” and “Master” at Astor Hotel 
at Tientsin, because it was is still a British 
Hotel, taken on three month’s lease by the 
Chinese Government. 

Medical Service and Industrial Wages. 

The Chinese are making excellent use of 
the up-to-date hospitals left by the American 
Missiomiries and of the well-planned factories 
left by the Japanese. In these factories now 
thei’e is not a wide difference between the expert 
workers, foremen and managers in rcjgard to 
wages. 

Character o f the People. 

We reached Nanking on the 19 sh of October. 
China has pulled itself up not merely 
through the measures taken by the Government 
b it largely because of the character of the 
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people. They do not generally believe in 
religion but are conscientious and honest. 
Everywhere from a fish market to a chain store, 
the prices are fixed. If our country is down 
and out it is mainly due to lack of character 
from top to bottom. The orderliness and 
organising power of the Chinese are marvellous. 
In India we may have better memories and 
brain power but we cannot match the Chinese 
in shrewdness and instinctive jjraetical bent 
of mind. 

The Governor of the Pcoj)le’s Bank gave us 
a talk at Peking on the Economic Situation. It 
was not the statistics so mucli ihat impressed 
me but the personality of the man. He was 
no match to our Economists academically. He was 
an old military man. He is advised by technical 
experts but the practical measures adopted are 
his own. In six months they turned the country 
from inflation to stability. Even now, of 
com*se, the prices run into several figures. That 
is nothing. It is just as though, in our country, 
we calculated everything in term.s of pies or 
even cowries. The unit is small. This can bo 
set right any time. A quarter of an anna is 
equal to 70 p. c. Business does not suffer from 
uncertainly. As has been stated, food is plenty 
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and SO is clotJi. Everywliere you meet smilli^ 
faces. This is tlie true test of good Government 
and of prosperity. 

As we went up North the standard of clean¬ 
liness became lower, until at Mukden there were 
plenty of flies etc. 

Yet everywhere the village children were 
well-dressed. If anything they have too much 
clothing, with cottoa shoes made in their own 
houses. It is a pleasure to see such little ones. 

A. Lurking Danger. 

I have a fear that after this transitional 
period, things may change if they do not look 
shai'p. Already the indices show a very small 
drop in food crop and a large increase in cotton, 
tobacco and hemp. This is a trend we know 
too well as “Industrialisation,” and wo also 
know where it will lead. I do hope that with 
their genius for putting things right, the Chinese 
will tackle this rising symptom early enough ta 
control it. 


General Improvement. 

At present they claim that the purchasing 
power of the peasants in the N. E. Province has 
gone up by 60% and that of the general 
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jjopulation by 53%. I do not doubt it, as there 
seems to be a general feeling of pros 2 >erity. 

So far they have not spent much money on 
roads. They h.*)ve concentrated on agricultural 
jiroduction and that by imjiroving their old 
methods of land tonm*e. I did not see any 
signs of machauised farming. It is all done 
bv donkevs, mules and bullocks. Small horses 
are also used. Man and beast have enough to 
eat and to -waste, but the latter is against their 
natme. The Chinese seem to have a peculiar 
genius to convert all waste into wealth. 

At Mukden, in the Steel factories, the 
Managers’ allowance is about three times the 
minimum wage, which latter is calculated to 
support two persons. Some good labourers get 
nearly double that of the Manager. Can we say 
this of Tata’s or Birla’s ? 

Their old race courses are converted into 
jiermanent industrial exhibitions to educate the 
masses. The hutments are of bamboo tatties. 
No admission is charged. Workers from 
factoriss are sent to these exhibitions on ftill 
day wages. School children are taken by the 
teachers. The children take notes of what the 
guides say, and the latter answer the children’s 
questions most attentively. 
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The huge stores were packed to overflowing 
with consumer goods. There were no signs of 
strangled business under Government control. 

Shanghai. 

Prom Nanking we went io Shanghai. It is 
4i huge city with sky-scrapers and imposing 
buildings. The street looked strange without 
cars. On either side of the road were three 
lines of cycle-rickshaws, which they call 
‘Pedecabs’. There were a few motor lorries 
ctmying goods. The approach to the city, as 
usual everywhere in the world, was through 
slums and dirt. There Avas plenty of food as 
everyAA’^here else. The aii’ Avras foggy like 
Calcutta. They had some American type of 
buildings about tAventy storeys high. We wore 
in a hotel about fifteen storeys high. Only in 
Shanghai we could get any newspapers in 
English. Here there Avere also some privately 
owned newspapers, which even criticised the 
Government. But as a rule, the largest 
circulation is of GoA-ernment controlled papers. 
People were so jAatriotio that even if they had 
. short-wave radios, they did not turn that on and 
listen into foreign bimdcast. This kept us 
much in the dark about affairs in India. 
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Jtistice. 

We visited a People’s Cotu’t, where cases 
were tried Avith quick despatch. In these Courts 
there are no lawyers. The present being a 
transitory period, even the judges wore only men 
of ,of six months’ to a year’s training. All the old 
laws had been set aside and* only common sense 
prevailed. There was a Jtidge, an Assistant 
Judge, and a man and a woman acting as 
Assessors. This foi'med the Court. The .1 udge 

examined witnesses dii-ectlv and tlic Govern m ent 

•/ 

piwided a 'defender’ to the accused in' compli¬ 
cated cases to help the Court, llepresentatives 
of the public Avere allowed to be present and to 
exjjress tJieir opinions. 

In the case we* saw, an ill-ti*eated wife had 
committed suicide. The mother-in-law got fifteen 
years, the brother-in-law ten years, and the 
father-in-law two years on probation. While 
some representatives of the public said that the 
judgement and punishment were good, one 
woman got up and said that in her opinion the 
sentences were lenient; as the suicide was the 
direct result of cruelty by others it was almost 
like murder. She thought the mother-in-law 
32 
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should have been awarded capital sentence t 
Such is Chinese Democracy today. 

The Children. 

The Chinese are a lovable people. The 
toddlers on the streets, the moment they recog¬ 
nise you as a foreigner, get hold of their 
mothers’ 'pyjamas and peep and greet you with 
a sweet smile ; and little older ones clap their 
hands in joy. At Canton, little boys had been 
lined up at the Station to say farewell to us with 
flowers. As one little fellow handed me a bunch 
of flowers I bent down to pat him on his cheeks. 
Immediately he put his arms round my neck 
and olimg on to me. This was a signal for all 
the other little ones to do the same and they all 
started climbing over me until Pandit Sundarlal 
shouted, “ Bo careful. He is a blood-pressure 
patient; you will kill him with your ajffection.”^ 
Then some of the senior volunteers came to my 
rescue. Such was the unbounded affection of 
young China. 

Tre-requisites of Leadership. 

National life is governed in the main by 
three classes of guiding principles. 

These classes are: (1) Material, (2) Social 
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and (3) Moral or Spiritual, according to the 
dominant deciding factor. Naturally no single 
principle will govern alone. It is always a 
mixture of several. One has to weigh all fectors 
and see which will tell in the end. Generally 
wo may evaluate the standard of achievement 
of a nation by reference to its altruistic motives. 
The more primitive the people, the less can they 
think of conditions beyond their own life. The 
more evolved the people, the better can 
they appreciate the effect of their actions on 
others. 

By a cultural process these principles 
develop into national ways of life. Sometimes 
these ways assume the form of maintaining a 
standard of material life. At other they develop 
as a formal or organized religious or social order. 
Both these are controlled by the evolution of 
external discipline or authoritarian rule. Some¬ 
times such evolution can only be attained by 
the exercise of an internal discipline practised 
by the individual as distinct from the group. 

Under the Old Christian Boman Empire, an 
attempt was made, on universal scale, to 
combine and mould together the authoritarian 
rule of the Pope with a social order based on 
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feudal discipline and moral and religious 
regulations laid down by the Catholic Religion. 
This three-sided control failed, because of the 
incompatibility of the various components. 
There was lack of an ovcr-i’uling principle. 

A similar attempt was made on a national 
scale by the British Empire, which took in only 
the white races on the social basis and evolved 
a group discipline founded on military power. 
This worked within certain limits, but failed 
ultimately, because its material standard placed 
it on an unstable equilibrium politically and 
socially. 

Under the plea of moral and spiritual 
guidance some Muslim rulers tried to raise 
ethical standards to unify j)eople into a common 
behaviour pattern so as to solidify them into a 
single powerful group. This also broke down, 
as sufficient power could not be generated by 
enforced external discipline. 

Leaving aside the moral and religious basis 
of the Christian Roman Empire, the over¬ 
whelmingly material considerations of the 
U. K. and the U.S.A. and the.ethical standards 
of the Muslims, Soviet Russia made an attempt 
to unify people under its leadership purely on 
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a social’and economic basis. They started on 
the proletariat level, so their starting point 
was not broad-based enough, and the omission 
of moral and spiritual values undermined their 
strength. 

The Americans reduced the ethical factor and, 
to a large extent, lowered the moral basis, gi ving 
free play to the material aspect of life. They 
have succeeded on the material side, but have 
miserably failed to control their lives above the 
jinimal standard. The moment their material 
life was seen to be in danger, they let loose the 
Atom Bomb, thus giving priority to material 
considerations over human or moral values. 

China has struck out a new line for herself. 
While she has benefitted by the experience of 
others, she is solving her problems in her own 
way. She has drawn on Soviet experience but 
has not slavishly imitated h('r. Leaving mere 
industrial proletariat she has gone to the bed¬ 
rock of the nation and has started organising 
her peasants. Similarly ignoring mere academic 
theories of private ownership aud profits and 
equality of incomes, she is rationally organiziug 
her productive units in the best possible way. 
But, unfortunately, even she is in danger of 
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throwing overboard the ancient culture upon 
which she has depended all these ages to steady 
her. Pernaanent moral values are yielding 
place to expediencies. This is a danger that, 
we all hope, China will soon awake to and 
rectify betimes. We can look to China for 
leadership, only if she brings her moral and 
spiritual forces to bear on her national under¬ 
takings and gives them a leading role. 

Thus, in summai'y, the Christian Roman 
Empire and Britain tried to combine many 
values and get the best of both worlds and came 
short of both. Muslim kings and the Soviet 
attempted to place the social order first with 
little or no success. The U.S.A. with their 
Japanese admirers close on their heels, hoped 
to attain their goal by jettisoning moral and 
other higher values and we know with what 
dire results. China las started at the right 
end by emphasising human needs and values, 
but it looks dangerously as though moral and 
spiritual considerations may not be given the 
priority they deserve. If that be the case, 
China too may go the way of all the others. 

Eor the discipline that is essential to mate> 
rial life, the Christian Roman Empire, the 
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British, the U.S.A. and the Japanese, all four 
looked to military sanction enforced from 
without by external authority. In Soviet Bussia. 
among the Muslims, an d in China, they have 
sought to develop the needed moral in an 
ideology. This too does not appear strong 
enough to hold together a heterogenous group 
composed of units of vast sections of the human 
race. 

No nation has as yet laid down moral values 
as its ultimate criterion. In India, Mahatma 
Oandhi taught us to evaluate everything, not 
from a material point of view, nor from merely 
social well-being point of view, but from the 
point of view of eternal truth and the establish¬ 
ment of non-violence among fellow-beings. 
"When such principles are embodied in our 
everyday life, and we evolve a culture that will 
control our actions from within, then alone shall 
we be qualified for leadership in a world which 
is just now Miizcd for self-destruction. 

To do this, each nation should organize itself 
on a self-sufficiency basis in its primary needs 
for food, clothing and other inevitables, decen¬ 
tralize its activities to this end, and control itself 
by a discipline, generated from within, through 
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a well regulated life, calculated to fit into a 
social order characterised by conflicting interests. 

There can be no leadership without self- 
discipline generated from a philosophy and a 
way of life that takes into consideration all 
factors that haye a bearing. This is only 
possible when we reach down to basic principles 
of life and living. May we hope that the 
warring nations of the world will realize this 
and not seek their solution in competitively 
more destructive weapons? What shall it 
profit a nation if it gains the whole world and 
loses its own soul ? Who shall be the leader 
but the one who serves ? 
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6. New China’s Role in Asia. 

{F. K. R. V. Rao, Delhi) 

I would never have believed the phenomenal 
achievements of the Oliinese people after their 
lie volution, had I not seen them with my own 
eyes. 

I have no doubt that the Chinese people, 
with their will and enthusiasm to learn, will 
acquire the industrial know-how within a very 
short space of time which will be compturable 
to any advanced industrial power in the 
world. 

The most forceful thing that struck me, was 
the feeling that a whole nation had awakened 
and was on the march. I wjis reminded of the 
kind of mass consciousness and mass movement 
which had been generated in om* country in 
1930-31. The same feeling of purposefulness, 
enthusiasm, solidarity, austerity and discipline 
was evident in China. The only difference was 
that while in India this mass consciousness or 
mass participation in politics seems to have 
undergone a decline after independence, in 
China it has e xtended and grown stronger and 
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more organised after the establishment of the 
Chinese People’s Pepuhlic. 

The dominant note is on work. Increased 
production is the ruling aim and workers vie 
with each other in stepping up production in 
their respective fields. Labour heroes and 
model workers are the people who are most 
respected in China to-day. The young Chinese 
boy or girl is filled with the desire to grow up 
to be a model worker. 

There is also a tremendous display of political 
consciousness and mass participation in political 
activity. The Chinese Communist Party, 
although its membership is not large, has won 
complete confidence of the people. The hold 
•of the Communist Party is based on the same 
sort of considerations which gave Mahatma 
Gandhi and his colleagues leadership of the 
In dian masses. 

There is no need for the Chinese Communist 
Party to dictate to the Chinese people. The 
people accept its leadership because no other 
party has worked as hard as the Communist 
Party for the people and shown such concen¬ 
trated devotion to the cause of the people. 

The key to the success of the Chinese Gk>vem- 
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ment, lies in mobilising the willing co-operation 
of the vast masses of people behind its policies 
through day-to-day discussion with the common 
people of the burning problems of the day. It 
is mainly because of this that the Government 
is able to run the multi-party state effectively. 

The Chinese people are aware that our form 
of Government is different from theirs. They 
are also aware that alone among the non-Com- 
munist nations in the world India has sot forth 
and proclaimed its disinterested friendship for 
China not only in words 'but in deeds. The 
farsighted wisdom of Sri Jawaharlal Nehru in 
refusing to participate in the San Prancisco 
conference and in calling upon the world to 
recognise New China have confirmed the Chinese 
in their belief that the historic relationship 
between China and India is not only going to be 
revived but is going to be stabilised and made 
stronger. 

The main thing which India can learn from 
China is not so much the content or technique 
•of economic policy as the technique of 
securing for an economic policy, mass 
understanding and mass participation. 

What the Chinese have most successfully 
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aohieved is to get tlie positive oo-operation of 
the people, and this they have done by taking 
the most elaborate measures to explain to the 
peoples at all levels the content of their policy, 
stimulating enthusiasm and support of the people 
to this policy, and securing their active and 
]X)sitive co-operation in its implementation. 

The economic blockade imposed on China 
by the Western world has undoubtedly, caused 
some difficulties. Those difficulties have been 
juore than compensated by the tremendous 
strengthening of the national will to resist this 
blockade concretely. It has led to increased 
production, to attempts at providing substitutes, 
to increased trade relationship with the Soviet 
Union and its Allied powers, and to improvi- 
satioa on the part of the Chinese people especially 
in the field of technique and equipment which 
is amazing to contemjfiate. I do not think that 
the blockade is serving the purpose which the 
Western Powers had in mind when they 
imposed it. 

The general shindard of living of the Chineso 
people has not been affected by the Korean war. 
Not only has the Government brought inflation 
under control and put an end to blackmarketing» 
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but has found it possible to meet tbe needs of 
Korean war through increased production. 

TV omen in China, were playing an important 
role in every sphere of economic activity. They 
were taking active lead not only in political 
leadership and peasant organisations bat were 
holding important positions in. industrial 
production. 
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7, Old Wine in New Bottles. 

{Mnlk HaJ Ana/nd, Bombay). 

That China is the birth place of .an ancient 
and a truly humane culture, almost everyone 
will concede; but that it has, during the last 
quarter of a century, evolved a new culture 
which the present regime is helping to develop 
and extend, is a fact which very few people 
know or want to acknowledge. And yet the 
vitality and the sensitiveness of the »forms in 
which the new Chinese spirit is manifesting 
itself makes an instantaneous impression on the 
visitor. The recently developed forms of 
expression may be tentative and, at times, 
hesitating, but they genuinely express the 
aspirations of an ever larger number of peoples,, 
involving those jiarts of the population into the 
orbit of awareness which had never dreamt of 
being included in the heritage of China. 

"What is the significance of the new regime 
for the spiritual atmosphere of China to-day ? 

Ordinarily, as most intelligent observers of 
cultural trends in the contemporary world know, 
there is no exact correspondence between the 
political history of a country and its cultural 
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development. In China, however, the process 
of cultural change has often, in the last genera¬ 
tion, been hastened by political events. For 
instance, the May 4 th movement of L 919, which 
began with a demonstration of the students and 
intellectuals to prevent the Government from 
accepting the humiliating demands of the 
Japanese aggressors, became more than a political 
gesture. It became a symbolic day, a reminder 
to the people of the despondency into which 
China had been sinking since the failures of the 
1911 Revolution and the starting point of a new 
awakening. 

The intellectual discon';ont from which the 
May 4th movement took its inspii*ation, had, of 
course, been fermenting through the stand made 
by the younger intelligentsia against the old 
literati. The attack on the difficult classical 
language was symbolic of the general offensive 
gainst the more effete and decadent values of 
ancient Chinese culture. The preference for the 
spoken vernacular, pai hua, also represented the 
rejection of the pigtail. And as the Manchus 
stood for the jJigtail, the cultural movement 
became also a democratic and radical movement 
which found its alliances in the libertarian ideas 
of the French Revolution as well as in the social 
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impulses of the Russian Oc tober Revolution. The 
new synthesis thus affected not only the trend 
of literaiy development, but i^roduced a definitely 
revolutionaiy feeling in the other arts, promoting 
wide-spread discussion on the meet points of 
philosophical value. 

The process through which the transformation 
of the ancient civilization into a modern cultui'e 
could take place Avas Jiot direct, but devious and 
intricate, as such jn’ocesscs inevitably are. In 
the realm of philosophy it represented a difficult 
transition from the Confucian ethics, which 
believed in the emperor as a son of heaven, from 
whom all the families of China were derived 
by a spiritual sanction'and which was therefore, 
fundamentally conservative and inbred even as 
it was delicate and urbane. Socially, the process 
involved the decay of the family, alteration 
of the almost fatalistic attitude towards death, to 
a sense of human sympathy. And in everyday 
life it meant the acceptance of the machine 
civilization with all its consequences in the 
rejection of bound feet for women, the concubine 
system, and the antiquated land system. All 
this could not be achieved Avithout the interplay 
of the most varied and inconsistent impulses 
.and ideas. 
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liU Hsun, who was one of the dominating 
figures of the contemporary literary renaissance 
in China, and who was source of inspiration to 
many members of the intelligentsia in the 
fields of the arts, once wrote about his story, 
A Madman’s Diary, “I intended to reyeal the 
disastrous consequences of the Chinese family 
system and traditional moral concepts”. This 
phrase may be taken as a general formula 
applicable to all the new writers to a more or 
less extent. Again, his classic short novel. 
The Tragedy of Ah Qu reflects the quintessence 
of the tension in contemporary Chinese culture. 
In its delineation the inept, cowardly and feck¬ 
less hero, with the sympathy of a god and the 
detachment of Dean Swift, Lu Hsun shows 
the debacle of Chinese sensibility, tom between 
the corrupt traditional modes of life and aware 
of the need for change. The brutality, violence 
and tenderness that characterise the relations 
of men make this and Lu Hsun’s other writings 
terrible and poignant. But while this great 
writer found relief in a broad humanism, the 
others were not so lucky. HuaShen wrote for 
instanee, "It is my fate to live in my web. I 
swallow the insects, some harmless, some 
poisonous and then I spin my web. The first 
33 
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delicate threads may be dispersed by the wind 
but eventually it will hike shape. Even when 
the old web is destroyed, I can hide and wait 
tor another chance to sj)in”. And many writers, 
had, in the manner of the spider, to wait. It 
was a long wait in which quite a few fell by the 
wayside. But others were saved by the wide¬ 
spread belief in tenderness that was emerging 
among the intelligentsia in their rejection of 
feudalism jtt home and of imperialist aggression 
against Chiira, helped by the hangover of a deep 
belief in the goodness of human nature that had 
made the old Chinese cultm’e essentially so 
optimistic. 

After the coup' d’etat of Chiang Kai-shek 
against the left of the Kouinintang in 1927, an 
undeclared civil Avar began, complicated by the 
refusal of Chiang to stem the tide of the 
Japanese offensive and to unite China for pro¬ 
gress, This caused a split among the intelli¬ 
gentsia, through which some of the intellectuals 
remained dormant, while the vast majority, 
particularly of the young, declared their faith 
in scientific socialism and humanism. The 
schism was never complete because the believers 
in pure art were never so far removed from the 
belief in art as the handmaid of social 
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oonsoience, as to become mere romantics. The 
exigencies of day to day politics in a country 
which suffered from -Tapanese occupation, helped 
to make every cultured person somewhat of a 
social reformer if 3iot a partisan of the manifesto 
of a political party. In the words of Mao Tun, 
China was “a burning furnace, a whirlpool, a 
bundle of contradictions”. And the task of art 
jind literature was to serve life. 

The novels, the short stories and the wood- 
cuts of the whole period from 1927 to 1947 
show a tense awareness of the violence of the age 
through which China was to emerge ultimately 
into the stability of the present era. The 
attitude of the intelligentsia can be adequately 
seen from the stray words of Mao Tun, the 
present Minister of Culture, from a preface he 
once wrote, “do not be sentimental over the 
j)ast, and form no wistful visions of the future. 
Sci-utinise, analyse , reveal the real and the 
actual ”. Almost like a slogan, this behest 
was obeyed not only by its author, but also 
by almost all the younger men. The works of Ting 
Ling, Chang T’ien-yi, Lao Shao, Hsial Chun, 
I Chung, Chou Yang and a host of other writers 
show parallel lines of development, except 
that the quality of tenderness varies from the 
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lyricism and sensuous warmth of Ting Ling to 
the compassion of Chang T’ien-yi and the love 
for the country of Hsiao Shun. 

The break in the traditioiuil art of China 
which occurred through the repetition of old 
conventions in painting and sculisture had left 
a vacuum for nejirly half a centmy. Lu Sun 
arrived on the scene. This giant, however, 
saw the need for an immediately functional 
art, which could give amusement and instruc¬ 
tion to the illiterate masses. He encom*aged 
the young artists to resort to the wood-cut and 
to the folk calendar postex*. And in almost 
a decade, this form of picture had spread all 
over China, intimately recording the local 
problems with an astringent, satirical wit that 
had obviously been inspired by the bitterness 
of the intelligentsia in the face of Chaos and 
refined to an extent, under the influence of the 
G-erman painter, Eiathe Kollweitz. The pun¬ 
gency and directness of the attock made by this 
art on the corrupt social fabric contributed 
a great deal towards the resurgence of youth. 
Even the lyrical strain of the more self-con¬ 
scious painters was sti*ongly tinged by the gift 
of laughter, though the traditional style painting 
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became ultimately a bazaar art and the new 
Europeanised work ended in imitationism. At 
the moment, the functional values of the 
poster, the calendar and the wood-out are 
creating, out of utility, a kind of poetry 
which is very near to the poetry in words, 
at once lyrical and symbolic in the best 
pictures, though straightforwardly naturalistic 
in the others. 

In the theatre and the cinema the synthesis 
has been delayed. For there was the old style 
of Chinese dance, drama, miscalled the opera, 
which had an enormous popularity among the 
masses. Its themes were mainly fantasy or 
legend, and it combined dance and song in 
incredibly beautiful formalised styles which 
require intensive training in order to achieve 
effective execution. These operas still appeal 
to the people and are being played almost as 
they were played a few hundred years ago, 
even without much change in the content. 
Apart from this classical art, however, a new 
Chinese theatre, has been developing through 
the living newspapei’. This is a presentation 
of day to day news, which obtained in the 
European theatre but adopted to the Chinese 
conception of illusion as a quality shared 
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between the actors and tlie audience, in so fajr 
as property, men can shift the props and the 
scenery in the middle of the play without 
disturbing the belief in the continuiiy of the 
piece. And there is a certain amount of 
realistic drama created under the influence of 
the great Europeans, .Ibsen Shaw and Pirandillo. 
The realism is more pronounced in the cinema, 
which is profoundly afliected by the theories 
of Eisenstein and Pudevkin. 

These aspects of, the transformation of 
Chinese culture may show, to some extent, 
the direction in which it is moving towards 
an intense realisation of tiie realities facing 
China, And yet even this brief account 
would not be complete, if I did not emphasise 
the important role of the now educational 
re-orientation going on in China, with its insis¬ 
tence on mass literacv, humanism and the social 
sciences, one does not know exactly what pattern 
will emerge from the absorption of those things 
in the heritage of China, which its leaders 
are accepting, and from their mixture with 
the love of science that obsesses the students 
today. And the results of adult education 
and literacy which are now widespread in the 
■country, cannot be gauged immediately, except 
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in terms of tlie enthusiasm with which the 
old and the young crowd the beautiful book¬ 
shops in the cities and villages. Doubtless 
the new conception of culture, which includes 
all the five hundred millions of China in its 
ken, will take a long time to mature. 
Meanwhile it produces, as the great schohior 
Kuo Mo-jo has said, more quantity than quality. 
But the vitality of the new spirit is imme¬ 
diately visible to anyone who goes there, from 
the drum dance with which he is greeted, to tlie 
Yanko in which he participates, and the 
intoxicating poetry of triumphant human 
effort which he breathes everywhere. 
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8. ‘The Frozen Snows Have Melted*^ 

{Mtflk Maj Ana/nd, Sombay) 

There'is a cerhiin delicate charm in the 
title which the ox-prostitutes of Shanghai 
preferred to give to the play they wrote about 
themselves collectively. And, it seemed to me, 
when I first heard of this phrase, that it was 
almost symbolic of the whole social and moral 
regeneration of China. Tho frozen snows of the 
many winters of discontent in China have, 
indeed, melted, and, in the spring time of the 
new youth on which China is entering, many 
a new shoot is bursting, a variegated garden of 
many-hued flowers blossoming. How long 
and painful must have been those winters in 
which everything froze and life seemed choked, 
and how ecstatic is this spring. The conteist 
can only be appreciated by those who know 
something of China’s terrible struggles of the 
last quarter of a century or more. 

Apart from the Bice generals and Wheat 
generals and Maize kings, who ravaged the land 
in the interest of feudal splendour, and the 
non-descript comprador monopolists, the Kimgs, 
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tlie Soongs and Cliiangs, wlio looted the wealth 
of the country and put it into their own eofifers, 
or sent it abroad for investment, there were 
many incidental evils, the inevitable by-pro¬ 
ducts of landlordism and insane capitalism 
growing out of anarchic feudal relations 
underneath the thick crust of religious super¬ 
stition, dogmatic belief and a die-hard, ossified 
tradition. The most obviously dramatic of 
those evils were prostitution and beggary, 
but there were other cancers, growing 
inside the b6dy politic which had only been 
diagnosed by a few intense sociologists. 

Now, most of these diseases in the social life 
of China have begun to be treated, and it is 
refreshing for a spectator to witness the cure in 
each individual case among the people whom he 
conies across. In fact, it is a deeply moving 
experience, the impress of which remains in 
one’s soul long after one has left the scene of the 
transformation. 

I did not actually see the play. The froze 
snows have melted, performed as it is by the 
ex-prostitutes of Shanghai who have written it, 
but a friend of mine read a few scenes .from it 
and translated them for me. It is a realistic 
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drama, with, an undertone of lyricism, which is, 
however, sedulously kept in control obviously 
for the fear that it might become sentimental. 
There is a ring of Ibsen’s Nora in some of the 
utterances of the ex-prostitutes, or maybe theie 
is an occasional note derived from the shrill 
voices of Mrs. IVarrcivs profession. But these 
must be accidental likenesses, incidental to the 
moments when the suppressed woman bursts 
from the bonds w^hich have held her prisoner 
during the centuries. Later, at the house of a 
friend in Shanghai, I met a young’woman, who, 
I was told, had been recently emancipated. 
There was nothing unusual in this girl’s bearing 
to indicate the obviojis change from one way of 
life to the other, but her keenness about the 
present job she was doing as a clerk in an office 
was so intense, that I fancied I could see in her 
anguish to impress the foreign visitor a streak 
of sensitiveness about her previous shames. I 
drew a curtain of politeness over our conversa¬ 
tion, as there are somethings over which, as a 
■Chinese phrase has it, a curtain must be 
drawn. 

Throughout the big cities and the small 
villages of China, which I visited, I came across 
only one beggar—and he was an Indian. 'I met 
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liim on the Bund in Shanghai, as I happened to 
he rushing towards Ningpo Hoad to get iny 
elothes from the industrious Chinese tailor. In 
Chong. The beggar happened to be a Tamil 
from his accent and appearance and gave me 
his story of woe in the abrupt and abject 
ejaculations of the down and out who has once 
been well-off. Apparently, he was a pedlar, 
who had been in the blaekmarket in Shanghai 
and was now asked to quit. I referred him to 
my friend, the efficient and kindly Indian Consul, 
whose office was nearby. But I saw the man move 
towards easier prey. 'J''he contrast between the 
attitude of this one Indian beggar, amid the whole 
population of China, filled mo with remorse for 
our failings. Bor, it is, indeed, our society with 
its no care attitude towards poverty and the 
rights of its citizens, produces the beggar, and 
not the new Chinese society which is based on 
the recognition of the dignity of man and his 
right to work with a corresponding obligation 
from him ‘to render unto Caesar the goods that 
^re Caesar’s’. 

In fact, this readjustment between the rights 
■of citizens and their duties is reflected every¬ 
where in Chinese social life. 

In the university for training revolutionary 
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cadres outside Canton, we wei*e cheered for ten 
minutes, among others, by several hundred of 
students belonging to the national minorities 
of China. Accustomed to insidious communalism 
in oui* country, two of our delegates became 
angry at the seeming recrudescence of the 
fratricidal minorities question in Chiiui, only to 
discover that, for the first time in Chinese 
history, the national minorities had come into 
their own and were being given the same 
education, rights and privileges as any other 
citizens of the Peoples' Pepublic. They looked 
to us all the same in the uniform of the imivei’- 
sity, except that the Muhammadans had a 
white head scarf or head dress, which many of 
them discarded when they began to porfonn 
the Yangko dance. 

Similarly, the river people, the boatmen and 
sea-faring tribes, who formed a distinct commu¬ 
nity in old China, and were called ‘dogs’ by the 
upper classes and the foreigners, being moreover 
nearly untouchables, disallowed to live on the 
land, were now free to move where they liked, 
plying their ancient oars, or engaged in the new 
trades in the growing industrial economy of the 
country. 

And we saw daily confirmation of the 
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application of the fimdamental laws of the 
'Chinese People’s E-epublic. 

Quite frequently, as I walked down the 
streets of Canton, Peking and Shanghai, I would 
see a group of people, old and young, attending 
a class in literacy on the open i)ayement. And 
the sight of the crowds which thronged the 
bcautiMly constrncted n(iw book-shops, taking 
up books from the open shelves and reading, 
seated on benches provided for this pm’pose, 
was an incredible phenomena, veiy pleasing to 
the writer of books ; because, somehow, boolcs 
are the last things, we are told, in which peojilo 
are interested. Not only had curiosity boon 
caSered for in the thousands of books and 
magazines on the shelves, but the desire for 
beauty was given due importance through the 
masterpieces of Chinese and European art, which 
were pasted on well-designed screens in special 
galleries in the book-shops. 

And the most tender sight of all, in the 
whole of China, was to me the vision of the 
little Chinese children in a creche! Perhaps 
Chinese children make a peculiar appeal to one’s 
affection, because they look so like dolls. 
Certainly, the experience of picking up one of 
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these little ones and to be voluntarily kissed on 
the left cheek, as if the child know his sense of 
direction, was too sentimentally afiPocting to be 
easily forgotten. The children played, while 
we had inevitable delicious green tea and ate 
pears and apples and grapes. Then they danced 
for us, the little toddlers joining in with an 
unself-conscious but tawdry grace. A.nd at last 
they sang to us a song in praise of Mao Tse-tung, 
of which every refrain glorifies the birth of new 
China : 

“The Sun is shining red in the 
East. 

China has brought forth a Mao 
Tse-tung.” 

I would like to imagine, like a symbolist, 
that this note, sung by the little children of 
China, is the echo augmy of its future. The 
Ibrzen mows ‘have indeed, melted, and the 
springtide of a new hap]jiness has been born. 
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9. Some Impressions of People’s China. 

(Mohammad Habib, Aligarh.) 

My opposite number, the Professor of social 
sciences at the Nanfong University at Canton, 
which provides for the residence and teaching 
of some five thousand peasant and working class 
students at State; cost, gradually pushed his way 
towards me through the boys and girls who, in 
the Democratic fashion of China, were vigorously 
clapping around us, shook mo warmly by the 
hand and said, “China has been liberated. India 
will also be liberated”. It is the greatest good- 
Avill message I have got for my country during 
my fom* weeks residence in that land. 

But what is the significance of the concept 
‘Liberation’ of which the Chinese are so fond ? 
It means, first, liberation from the yoke of 
foreign powers; secondly, liberation from the 
country’s own governing classes; and thirdly, 
liberation from all reactionary ideas, from all 
cultures of ‘slave ideology’, which Chairman 
Mao in his Neto Democracy declares to “be 
rotten and worthy of destruction”. The object 
of this cultural revolution is not negative but 
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positive; the human spirit must be liberated 
from the fetters of the dead past, from ideas 
and principles which hav e no relevance to our 
present-day problems, so that it may adjust 
itself to the demands of the present and the 
future. The living human spirit must be set 
free from the out-of-date dictates of the dead, 
so that it may express itself in a new culture, 
a new social order, a new mechanism of produc¬ 
tion, and, ultimately, a new plan for the 
conquest of nature so that man’s material and 
moral aims may bo attained. In Chira the 
symbol of the old slave ideology was Confucius 
with his doctrine of “five loyalties”. In reply 
to a question by Professor Chakravarty of 
Calcutta, Premier Chou En-lai replied : “There 
may be elements of value in the philosophy of 
Confucius, but it was formulated more than two 
thousand years ago and is no longer valid” 

Three young Chinese, asked by Pandit 
Sundarlal and me about their religion, were first 
puzzled at the question and then substantially 
replied in the same terms: “I have no religion, 
my parents have no religion. But, of course, 
my grandmother was a Buddhist”. Buddhism 
in China in the Mahayana form was never more 
than a system of rites; it disappeared finally 
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■with the grandmothers of the present generation. 
The whole of China is studded with Buddhist 
temples and images of the Buddha. They are 
preserved as monuments of art. 

China’s Liberation Movement has inevitably 
deprived ‘religious practitioners’ of their liveli¬ 
hood, “All those people”, sajs the Government 
Council Order of August 4,1950, “who for more 
than three years prior to the Liberation derived 
the main part of +heir income from such 
religious professions as clergymen, priests, 
monks, Taoists, lay Taoists, geomancers, fortune¬ 
tellers and diviners are to be classified as 
religious and superstitious practitioners”. It is 
the desire of the Government to leave no one 
unprovided. Religious practitioners are entitled 
to grants of land under the Land Reform Law 
so that they may settle down as peasants. 

One principal group of religious people in 
China are some 30 million Muslims—the Han 
Muslims (about 8 million) who are indistin¬ 
guishable from the other Chinese, and the Turki 
tribes (about 20 million) who have their own 
speech and culture. China’s ‘New Democracy’ 
does not raise the reli^ous question and it 
respects the Muslim faith. Ten disciplinary 

34 
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orders haye been issued to the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army— e.g. protect the mosques and 
Muslim priests ; never eat pig, horse or mule 
meat in , Muslim homes ; do not use Muslim 
bath houses ; never drink or smoke in Muslim 
homes, etc. Though all zamindaries appertain- 
ii^ to charitable and public institutions are 
being confiscated, zamindari land belonging to 
Muslim mosques is not to be liquidated, unless 
the local Muslim population so desires. The 'j\u‘ki 
tribes, under the Common Programme, ai*e 
entitled to autouomy in their internal affairs. 

I have to confess that Christianity in China 
is in a bad way ; the total Christian popul.ation 
about 2 million, will get absorbed in the mass 
of the people in a genei*ation or two. His 
Holiness the Pope has ordered that salvation is 
to be denied to the Lommunists. This order 
has been modified, but the Catholic Church has 
revealed its hands, and the Chinese Government 
has no intention of being deceived. The agent 
of the Pope has been driven out of China and 
Christians, like the Musalmans, are not expected 
to receive orders from any outside authority. 
(1) “Homan Catholicism witout the Pope”— 
specially when the Curia is following a policy 
utterly hostile to “the Peace bloc headed by the 
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U.S.S.R”—has no ground to stand on. Its 
liquidation is a question of time. (2) Similar 
difficulties apply to the English Church. It is 
a part of the state-apparatus of the British 
Empire with its basic thirty-nine articles 
formulated by the English Parliament and 'all 
controversies decided by the English Privy 
Council. This can imply no guarantee .of 
‘ultimate truth’ to the Chinese mind. (3) The 
‘free churches’ of America would have a better 
chance, but this is being ruined by the constant 
anti-Chinese propagiinda of the American press, 
(t) The Quakers, with their principle of ‘unarm¬ 
ed peace’, are understood by the Chinese to be 
different from the rest; but they have little 
influence in America and this is known to the 
Chinese. The President of the Missionary 
University of Peking, which was founded by 
Ambassador Leighton Stewart, read out to us a 
long statement, really a public confession or 
s(ilf-criticism, in which he disowned the past 
condemned American Imperialism and promised 
100% loyalty to People’s China. It is impossible 
to convince the Chinese that the Christian 
missionary was not the pre-arranged spear-head 
of American Imperialism. As a result, Christi¬ 
anity is vanishing from the minds of its 
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former devotees- I have myself observed the 
process. 

Liberation in the moral and spiritual sense 
began in China with the “May 4th Movement 
(1919).” It crushed the old ideas and put in 
the new. Its hero was Lu Hsun, whom one 
often finds referred to as the Chinese Goethe. 
“The cultural revolution of May 4th Move¬ 
ment”, says Chairman Mao Tse-tung, “was a 
movement that opposed feudal culture in a 
thorough-going way and thei'e has never been 
such a great and thorough cultural revolution 
in the history of China”. 

The fact th<at India has become an indepen- 
dent country should not blind us to the fact 
that Indian cultural and moral revolution has 
yet to begin. At present reactionary ideas rule 
the land and our crude, untutored, formal demo¬ 
cracy, in which the most reactionary appeal 
wins the largest number of votes, is, of course, 
helping to preserve the dead past. It is difficult 
to say what form the Indian equivalent of the 
great Chinese ‘May 4th Movement’ will take. 
But it will have to be different because our past 
ideologies have been different. The Chinese have 
revolted against their past in the Chinese way ; 
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we have to revolt against our past in the Indian 
way. But the following postulate of Chairman 
Mao applies to both countries: “We must 
respect our own history and must not be isolated 
from it. But this respect of history means only 
to see history in its proper place among the 
sciences, to respect its dialectical developments 
not to worship the ancient times and to dis¬ 
approve the modern times, or to praise and esteem 
all poisonous feudal elements. Bor this reason, 
what is important with the people and the 
youthful students is to lead them to look 
forward, not to look backward.” 

Standard of Idving. 

On my way to China I went through one of 
Chairman Mao’s classical works, “The Chinese 
llevolution and the Communist Party of China” 
(1939) and the following remark stuck in my 
memory: “Under the twofold oppression of 
imperialism and feudalism, specially that of 
Japanese imperialism, the Chinese people, 
specially the peasants, become poorer and poorer 
daily, fast approaching bankruptcy; they endure 
both hunger and cold, and are deprived 
completely of political rights. The extreme 
hardship and oppression of the Chinese people is 
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not to be found elsewbere in the world.” Now 
everything is changed. 

Tho present E^egirae has been in possession 
of the whole of the country (minus Taiwan) 
since the end of 1949, and in this short period 
it has done marvellous work both in salvage and 
reconstruction. During tho whole of Chlang 
Kai-shek’s regime—a regime in which China 
was plundered by “tho four families of bureau¬ 
cratic -capital” to the tune of 20,000,000,000 
American dollars—China, t-wiiig to her unfor¬ 
tunate landlord or zamindari regime, was unable 
to produce the grain she needed and had to 
import it from abroad. Under tho new regime 
landlordism is being liquidated on the basis of 
a three -year’s programme; some 180,000 
educated and trained Chinese cadres have been 
put to this work ; and substantially the process 
ivill bo completed for the whole of China (i. e. 
the Middle Kingdom, excluding Manchuria, 
Tibet and Sin-Kiang) by tho end of this winter. 
The peasant has responded to the call of th(i 
Government by produciug the utmost he can. 
1940 was a year of Civil War, in which an 
army of 900,000 Communists not onh defeated 
but converted an army of 8,000,000 led by 
Chiang and supplied by American arms. In 
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1950 Oliiua, balanced her grain budget. TMs 
year sbo bas been able to spare India 156,000 
tons from ber excess produce. I fout^d plenty 
of food in tbe country for every body. 

Todav xbc standards lor tbe peasant, tbo 
worker aud tbe potty-bourgeois arc very muck 
bigboj- io. Cnina tban in India. So far as tbeto 
classes are concerned, we do not come anywhere 
near ttiem. Conversely, tbe incomes of our 
leading capitalists, top profcssioual men and 
bigber Government officers—not to speak of tbe 
pensions of our liquidated princes—are not to be 
found anyvviiei’c in Obina. Among tbe Asian 
oountrias outside tiie U. S. S. 11., Cbina is tbe 
most prosperous country so far as “tbe masses” 
are coaoorned and tbfcu‘ jirosperity is daily 
increasing. 

I travelled for four nigbts and five days 
(witb a st )ppago at Sbangbai) on tbe train from 
Peking to Hongkong. It was like a dream : 
fields of green paddy so far as tbe eye could 
reach witb none of tbe half-starved, dying-up 
crops which meet us all along tbe route from 
Delhi to Calcutta. The Peasants,* both men and 
women, lived mostly in small pucca bouses of 
4stones or bricks. I saw nowhere tbe crumbling 
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mud houses and half fallen thatched roofs that 
meet one on every side ot the railway line in 
India. Qf the large number of men and women 
of the rural areas, I saw for five consequtive 
days, nobody was in rags. Hound Peking, and 
further north, both men and women wear 
quilted coats and trousers ; that region is as cold 
as Europe. In southern China—Canton is in the 
saint latitude as Calcutta—all men and women 
had cotton coats and trousers. I saw no 
peasants with the thin arms and legs that prove 
continued malnutrition. 

There are no beggars in the China of today. 
This class, as a whole, has been completely 
liberated.’ There were plenty of them under 
the Chiang regime, in China as in the rest 
of the East. One of the first tasks of the 
People’s Liberation Army and of the cadres who 
worked with it was to round up the beggars 
of the liberated towns. They were examined 
and classified and taught the duty of ‘criticism 
and self-criticism.’ Those who were unable to 
work owing to old £^e or incurable illness were 
sent to their villages, it is the duty of the Village 
Assemblies to look after them. The rest were 
gradually trained for some work; today they are 
either farmers with their own plots of land or 
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else industrial workers in China's expanding' 
industries. Similarly all brothels have been 
closed and an end has been put to prostitution. 

The Educated Classes 

Thert is no civil serriee in China as in our 
country. The policy of‘squeeze’ followed by the 
Mandarins brought the system into bad repute; 
also the classical education which led to a 
Mandarin’s career as well as the competitive 
examination he had to pass, had no relevance to 
the problems of modern life. 

So the system was abolished by the Manchu 
Government. JBut I have heard that the aboli¬ 
tion was due to the demand of the missionaries, 
whose pupils could not pass the examination, 
rather than to any desire for reform. Be this 
as it may. People’s China hates ‘bureaucracy,— 
i. e. high officers quite out of touch with the 
masses, giving orders to the masses and expect¬ 
ing pliant, unthinking obedience from them. 
Democratic Centralism, which is the basic 
principle of the People’s Democracy, requires 
that all officers of even local importance be 
elected; and after being elected, they are subject 
to recall at any time. But apart from these twu 
conditions; the orders of the officer or the 
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committee in cliarge are to be punctually and 
efficiently executed. There must be no dilatori¬ 
ness in the execution of orders. “ Among the 
mass', s, at the bead ot' the masses, guiding tbc 
masses”—this seems to be tbc basic principle 
of leadership in democratic China. In such 
circumstances the I. 0. S. attitude to public 
affairs would bo completely out of place 
and futile. 

Kevortheless China want s Jtn enormous num¬ 
ber of educated men for the 2>i*og3*{imme of hei' 
New Democracy. There is everywhere a com¬ 
plaint of shortage of hands. The Universities, 
colleges, schools tind revolutionary educational 
institutes cannot train up enough men for the 
expanding needs of government. There is no 
question of unemployment among the educated 
classes and none is lihely to arise in the future. 
But salaries cannot be very high. There are 
two systems in vogue, ‘the salary system’ and 
‘the supply system’. If a young man passes the 
equivalent of our High School or Intermediate 
Examination, and then after six months training 
in the Common Programme, in Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism and the Thought of Mao Tse-tung, as well 
as the practical aspects of his work, he is sent 
to a village, he will get the currency equivalent 
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of 70 or 80 catties of millet as a starting salary. 
(A catty is equal to 16 ounces). But in cities, 
wliere a lot of cadres have to ho provided for, 
the ‘supply system’ is preferred. The cadre 
gets his food, lodging, ratiojicd clothes and a 
little pocket money. (By a cadre I juean any 
educated person who is in government service 
and is not an officer of the Pi^ople’s Liberation 
Army). During our stay in China, we had to 
deal entirely with the cadres wlio were detailed 
to look after us. AVe never heard a single 
complaint on the ground of salary. I'he reason 
is simple. The cadre is not merely a government 
employee; ho is also a missionary quite conscious 
of his task. A little discomfort, even a lot of 
privation, does not matter, provided the goal he 
attained. Ho has found a country, a leader, a 
path and a goal—fi'om f\ovv Democracy to 
Socialism and from Socialism to Communism. 
It is a long uphill rojid about which Chairman 
Mao has said ; “We have taken only one step 
across an 8,000 U road”. But the challenge to 
Ihlfil the highest destiny of man on this globe 
is a challenge to all that is higJiest and noblest 
in China’s youth. 

I should not forget my own class, University 
and college teachers. Thero have been no 
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dismissals on ground of anti-communist opinion. 
In ordinary cases even spies of CMang Kai-shek 
(whether lecturers or students) have been 
forgiven. The mass of the teachers are left to 
educate themselves. In an extreme case a teacher 
may be sent for re-education to a Chinese. 
People’s University where he will have to live, 
study and work vith the sons and daughters of 
working men, about 50 students to a dormitory. 
I was told that 3 Ph. D’s. and 5 Professors were 
studying at the Nan Pong University at Canton 
among boys and girls whose ages were between 
16 and 20. China, of course, cannot dismiss its 
experts ; it has to cure them. Conversely, a 
new attitude to life, the minimum, being pres¬ 
cribed by the Common Programme of September, 
1949, is required of all. ‘‘ If I was a non-poli¬ 
tical, insignificant teacher of arithmetic—I pur¬ 
posely say arithmetic because it raises no poli¬ 
tical questions—in a very elementary school, 
would you leave me alone 1 ” I asked 
Dr. Shirowy Choung of the Tsing Hwa Univer¬ 
sity of Peking. He explained liis reply at two 
interviews : “ Most certainly, not. The method 
of teaching mathematics keeps on improving. 
You cannot ignore your social duties as a 
citizen. And if boys are assigned to your care. 
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you owe a duty to tliem. A school-teaclier 
cannot be allowed to live like an automaton, 
teaching sums in multiplication and division 
Dr. Choung and I could very well understand 
each other. He is a graduate of Columbia 
(U. S. A.) and a Ph. D. of the London School of 
Economics and also, like me, a pupil of Dr. Sir 
Ernest' Barker. It was only after the Libera¬ 
tion of Peking that he apprehended the full 
significance of the Communist programme after 
examining its moral and practica aspects. 
He had not been a political worker but they 
have put him on the Political Consultative 
Conference (the Chinese Parliament) and many 
other Committees on the ground of personal 
merit. 

I aked Dr. Chu, the Dean of all the Faculties 
at the Tsing Hwa University : “If you appoint 
a junior lecturer at your University, how does 
he stand ? “ If he is unmarried, he will 

have enough and will be able to live as com¬ 
fortably as you and your.brothor (Prof Mu jib) 
are living here. But if he gets married and 
has a number of children, his salary will prove 
insufficient for his standard of life. But in our 
country we can always find work for educated 
women 
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The Emancipation of TFomcn. 

Old Chinese tradition required a woman to 
])ossess four virtues—cooking, house-keeping, 
child nursing, child rearing. She was also 
expected to subject herself to three disciplines 
viz. obedience to the father before marriage, to 
the husband dui ing marriage, and to the sou in 
case of widowhood. The seclusion of women 
was an integral part of the old social order. 
Sometimes peasants in distress even sold their 
daughters in concubinage. 

Now all this is past history. Nothing (fit 
survives. The women of China have gi-eater 
freedom than the women of any country of 
Avestern liuropc. The standards of sex morality 
have risen, not fallen. In Chinese ciiies, unlike 
London and Paris, one sees no open immorality 
iji the streets. In China such a thing would bo 
simply inconceivable. 

All professions are open to women, not only 
in theory but in practice. They join the People’s 
Tjiberation Army and drill and do other hard 
work along with the men soldiers; they are 
omulled in large numbers among the Govern¬ 
ment cadres, who would be unable to work 
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without a proper iiercentage of women. Posts at 
Universities, colleges, and schools are open to 
men and women on the same terms; and every¬ 
where we found a number of women on their 
staffs. The social outlook has entirely changed. 
There is no question of sex-consciousness or sex- 
siiyness anywhere. You talk to, and work with, 
men and women on the same plane. China 
regards all her workers as equal. In the 
enormous pioduction diive on which it has 
embarked, the nation has to put in every ounce 
of its strength. It is not possible to leave one 
half of the population to domestic duties only. 
Women have to accept the formul;,. of “personal 
career with married life”. It is the rook on 
which the ‘people’s democracy’ has been built. 
The All-China Women’s Democratic Federation, 
one of the leading People’s Organisations, has 
liranches in almost every village. It sees to the 
protection of women’s rights as w'ell as to their 
contribution to the nation’s progress. 

In India a few women of talent have carved 
out exoellon5 careers for themselves in the 
national movement. The princesses and ranis 
can, of course, be indifferent to popular opinion. 
Our Universities are turning out a small 
percentage of efficient women who find it 
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extremely difGlcult to iavo any career except as 
teachers in women’s institutions, and these 
institutions, in turn, educate girls for domestic 
life only. Parents think, and rightly, that it 
will be easier for them to find bride-grooms for 
their daughters, if they have had a decent 
education. Our Women’s Conferences also make 
some sort of show. But eyeiything is done at 
the top-bourgeois or bourgeois level. The mass 
of Indian women have remained untouched; 
they live by the old customs as they did two 
hundred years ago—without rights and without 
any conception of rights. The appeals, purely 
dogmatic, of their better circumstanced sisters 
leave them cold. The progress of the country 
and, in particular, its production drive means 
nothing to them. 

In China the great change in the position of 
women has come under the strain of dire neces¬ 
sity through mass-action and from the villager. 
It is not, as in India, a fashion-cult. When the 
Communists, led by Chairman Mao, General 
Chu Teh and others, decided to recede from the 
towns and to establish their bases in the coimtry- 
side in 1927, theory as well as the needs of 
• the concrete situation ’ required that an appeal 
be made to all village men and women, whom 
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the landlords had driven to poverty and distress. 
[During the ten years (1927-37) of their strug 5 le 
against Ohiang’s Government, the women took 
full part in the revolutionary struggle. When 
during what is known as the ‘ Yenan period ’ 
in China’s revolutionary annals, the Japanese 
attempted a full strength attack of China (1937) 
and conquered (on paper) a part of China ecpial 
to Northern India, Chiang’s uorves failed hiin. 
But Chairman Mao at the desolate cave-city 
of Yenan was not terrilied, though he had an 
army of 30,000 only against which the Jajianese 
concentrated 60% of their strength. Japan liad 
superior armour and all modern weapons; the 
Coimiiunists, had with them the devotion of the 
people, a new strategy evolved hy the great 
Chairman, and practically no arms except what 
they could seize from the enemy. The Japanese 
followed a policy of terrorism, ‘ the jjolicy of 
the three kills ’—“ kill all, burn all, loot all ”— 
for which they had to pay dearly in the long 
run. Their recorded and proved bmtalities— 
brutalities related to me by at least one eye-wit¬ 
ness—are enough to prove for all time the 
degrading character of imperialism. There 
followed, next, a village to village struggle 
in, which the Chinese—-men, women and 
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cliildreii—were murdered by the Japanese 
without mercy. Communist victory would not 
have been possible without a complete willingness 
on the part of the village men and women to 
do all necessary work, however hazardous, 
and to make all necessary sacrifices. Under 
this strain the old conception of “four female’^ 
virtues and “three disciplines” completely 
vanished and new concei)tion came to the front. 
A woman has the same rights as a man ; she 
must fulfil her duty in rebuilding the country 
and the whole globe, and her rights will never 
bo secure till she is an integral part of society’s 
machinery of production and progress. 

I have seen a few of these great heroines. 
At the grejit reception by Chairman' Mao on 
September 30,1951, the foreign Delegations were 
put in the three galleries while, as was befitting, 
the main hall was reserved for the heroes and 
heroines of the revolutionary’war in the country¬ 
side, who had been carefully selected on the 
basis of their military record. Most of them 
were old men and old women, often very old. 
A few of the mm had peasant beards, a rare 
sight in niodem China; a; few of the women 
hobbled with crutches on their compressed feet. 
No paint and powder anywhere. Men and women 
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alike wore the blue quilted coats and trousers 
of China’s rural areas. Both had weather—beaten 
wrinkled feces, the women even more so than 
the men. A great stix^glo had been won, the 
struggle for independence; a greater struggle 
was beginning, the struggle for production. But 
happiness was written on every face. The great 
C ha irman, whom they had so often obeyed 
regardless of death and torture, was at the head 
of the table. And amongst them General Chu 
Teh, the world’s greatest commander who controls 
an army of five million, moved easily from table 
to table, remembering everybody by name and 
recalling old times. My younger brother and 
anotlier member of our Delegation approached 
a very old warheroine and said : “We are your 
two sons from distant India.” The old lady 
sxiread out her hands, “If you are my sons, let 
me press you to my heart”. 

I was eating my dinner in silence. The 
Americans have defined the UNESCO as a “non- 
commutiistic society”, and the UNESCO session 
had ended with a dance and a reception—^the 
men in full tail-coats and the women in low-««t 
frocks—all in top-Parisian fashion. To which 
of these two ‘ways of life’ would the future 
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belong ? And could there be a .doubt ? A 
remark of Chairman Mao came to my mind. 
“Communism is not a religion ; it is a science”, 
he told an American visitor, “but if you wish 
to call it a religion, then Communism is a religion 
that has for its object the service of mankind”. 
And here at Peking I was in the midst of 
humanity’s most devoted servants. 

New Lmo of Marriage. 

A very good imprestion of the new position 
of Chinese women is given by the New Law 
of Marriage (May 1,1950). In China laws are 
not just enacted by a Supreme Parliament; they 
are the I’esult of the people’s decision ; every 
organisation has to be consulted down to the 
village assembly. So this law took sixteen 
months to make. 

The object of man*iage is defined with 
remarkable clarity (a)—‘mutual love and 
assistance to the parties’; (b) ‘the proper bringing 
up of children’; (c) ‘contribution to the national 
production of China’, and (d) ‘the building up of 
a new society’. Husband and wife have “equal 
status” which implies that both parties shall 
have “the right to free Choice of occupations 
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and free pai’ticipation in work and in social 
activities”. Tlie New Democratic Maniage Law 
is based “on the free choice of partners, on 
monogamy, on the equal rights of sexes and 
on the lawful'interests of women and children.’’ 

The following provision of the Law is 
urgently needed in our land : “Polygamy, 
concubinage. Child betrothel, interference with 
the marriage of widows, and the exaction of 
money in connection with marriage shall be 
prohibited.” 

The boy must have reached the ago of 
twflnty and the girl eighteen. They must 
personally go to tlio registrar’s ofiSce. Neither 
party may use compulsion. Third parties— 
including the parents—are prohibited from 
interfering. Persons who ax’o suffering from 
diseases which medical science considers as 
rendering them unfit for marriage, are debarred 
from getting married. In China the parties are 
expected to marry on their own responsibility 
and not as a family arrangement. 

If both parties want divorce, it will be given 
immediately; if the divorced parties wish to be 
remarried, the law welcomes it and a certificate 
of remarriage will be given unconditionally. If 
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one party i wants divorce and the other objects 
to it, the local GoYernment of the village or the 
city mohalla will attempt a reconciliation; it 
this attempt fails, the matter is to be referred to 
the law court; the law com*t will make a second 
attempt at reconciliation, but if it fails the 
certificate of divorce will be granted immediately. 

Lastly the mutual obligations of the parties 
to each other and to the children do not end 
with divorce. A husband, for example, cannot 
get rid of a wife, who has become prematurely 
aged by beaiing him several children, by 
divorcing her. In addition to the concrete 
provisions of the law the courts ai-e allowed to 
pass such oj ders as they deem fit with reference 
to the individual cases before them. 

In that land of criticism and self-criticism, 
no one is afraid of expressing one’s opinion. You 
are never damned for being original or pro¬ 
gressive on religious or any other grounds. 
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10. Report on !N e nr China. 

{Nirmal Chandra Shattacharya 
Calcutta.) 

Our itinerary covered more than two thousand 
miles by air and railway; and by oar we ti*aveiled 
nearly a thousand miles in course of our visits 
to dilferent places of interest. While in China 
we had the opportunity of studying both urban 
and rural areas; we had been to farms and 
factories, museums, and exhibitions, educational 
institutions including Universities and Peoples’ 
Courts; and we had the opportunity of mixing 
freely with the people of all classes. We had 
had talks with ministers, officials, judges, 
peasants, factory managers, labour leaders 
peace-workers, educationists and leaders of 
youth and women's organisations. Ours was 
in no way a conducted tour because we had the 
freedom of going to any establishment or 
institution either in town or in villages. Within 
the time at our disposal we examined the various 
problems and their solution with as much 
impartiality as we could summon. I here 
record my impressions because I think they 
might be of interest to those of our countrymen 
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wlio feel that the problems with which China 
was faced two years ago were very much similar 
to those of ours to-day. I feel that subject to 
local differences the 'solution of our problems 
must have to be somewhat similar to those of 
New China. 

Politically, the Government of New China 
is a coalition in which the Communist Party, 
the Democratic League, the Kevolutionary 
Committee of the Kuomintang and the existing 
classes of the peophi—the peasants, the workers, 
the petty bourgeoisie and the progressive national 
capitalists have all their due share. The 
administi'ative system is a pyramidal one based 
on the village Government rising up to the 
Central People’s Government of China. Por the 
first time in the long and eventfiil historv 
of China a powerful Centralized Governmental 
system has been established with full and 
effective powers over all parts of the great 
country. 

The famous Common Programme lays down 
the basic policies of State action. It waa 
formulated by the Peoples’ Political Consultive 
Conference convened in September, 1949. The 
conference was composed of 510 members 
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representing 14 parties, the Army, the Regions 
and the representatives of a number of voluntary 
Mass organisations like the Peasants’ Pederation, 
the Workers’ Organisation, the Democratic 
Women’s League, the Writers’ Association, 
Democratic Religious circles etc. 

Economically private property in ] and and 
capital is recognized. The pattern of economy 
may be very broadly described as mixed or 
controlled economy of a novel type. There is a 
sector of nationlized key industries which play 
an important part in the industrial development 
of the country. Land reform may be regarded 
as the basis of the Chinese Revolution. In two 
years the major part of the coimtry-sidc of China 
has been transfomred into a smiling land of 
rich agriculatural fields. The peasants who 
constitute more than 80 p. c. of the people of 
China have had their standard of living consi¬ 
derably improved. They constitute today the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the present 
regime. Judging from what I have seen of the 
jpeasants I am in a position to state that no 
power on earth can dislodge the present govern¬ 
ment fi’om the affection of those 80 p. c. of the 
people of China. 

The lot of the workers both in State owned 
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and private factories has improved due to the 
introduction of welfare and social security 
schemes. The workers are associated with the 
management in the settlement of outstanding 
disputes between the employers and the 
employees. There are provisions for conciliation 
and arbitration by higher authorities. The petty 
bourgeoisie in China have identified themselves 
with the Common Programme and through their 
respective trade unions are striving to realize 
the social and political ideals of China today. 
The manner in which the national capitalists 
have responded to the call of the Central 
People’s Government is equally praiseworthy. 
The tact, the moderation and wisdom that the 
government have displayed in dealing with the 
capitalists is a marvel of constructive statesman¬ 
ship. The national Capitalists sharply distin¬ 
guished from the bureaucratic Capitalists (whose 
capital has been confiscated to the State), enjoy 
today the fullest protection of the Central 
People’s Government. Moreover the Capitalists 
are assisted by the Central People’s Government, 
in cases of need, in the supply of finance, raw 
material and in transport and marketing. Pro¬ 
duction in industries consequently has consider¬ 
ably increased. Currency has been stabilized. 
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black-marketing and profiteering have been 
banished, elaborate plans for the development 
of the railways have been prepared and already 
partly executed, irrigation has improved and 
co-operative farming is to be noticed in some 
areas. Flood control schemes have been planned 
and executed and the construction of a 
mammoth railway bridge over the Yaung Tze- 
kiang will be very soon undertaken. In 1960 
China showed for the first time in seventy-three 
years a favourable balance of trade, and so far 
as food supply is concerned China is having an 
exportable surplus since 1950. 

The most remarkable achievement of the 
Chinese Central People’s Government in the 
field of social reform is the emancipation of 
women heralded by the New Marriage Law. 
To-day women are taking an important part in 
agriculture, in industry and transport, in the 
social and cultural development of the people. 
The newly acquired freedom of women is being 
utilized by the women folk of China to popularize 
the principles of the Revolution. Women in 
China constitute to-day a strong bulwark against 
reaction and counter-revolution. 

Elaborate reform of the legal system of China 
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lias been undertaken by tbe present Government. 
One feature is particularly noteworthy. The 
institution of the Peojilo’s Court is a novel 
experiment in the administration of justice. 
It has evoked considerable popular enthusiasm 
and has eliminated legalistic acrobatics and 
law's delays from the judicial arena. According 
to this system the people assembled in the court 
of law assist the Board of Judges in arriving at 
the decision. Procedural formalities with which 
we are so familiar are partly disjiensed with and 
the truth is sought to be ascertained by direct 
(widence. There are no laAvycrs but parties are 
at liberty to consult t he legal advisers appointed 
by the State. It is also one of the duties of the 
legal advisers t o assist the Board of Judges 
in matters of procedure. The opinion of the 
presiding judge prevails. The other members 
of the Board are more assessors. 

The cultural renaissance in China to-day is 
equally note—worthy. We noticed everywhere 
an avid desire to learn. Primary schools have 
been established in nearly all villages and 
factories and the Peasants’ Associations, Village 
Governments and Trade Unions are zealously 
executing the plan of universal education. The 
youth organizations are taking an important 
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part in the spread of literacy and adult education 
in villages and cities. The cultural activities 
■of the peasants and workers have been stimulated 
tand the intellectuals of China are devoting 
tremendous attention'to the revival of folk songs, 
and folk dances. The new spirit of the people, 
the spirit of freedom, is also expressing itself in 
the shape of poetry, novels, short stories, operas 
and work s’of art. 

An outstanding asjiect of the revolutionary 
ardour of the people is its love of peace, its 
anti-imperialism and its friendship and intense 
feeling for Korea. All 'the peoole including 
peasants and workers are vying with one 
another in contributing to the Aid-Korea Kund 
and to the fund meant for the i)resentation of 
aivo-planes to the Government. 

Above all, the patriotism of the people, their 
deteiunination to serve the cause of the Revolu¬ 
tion, their eager desire for peace have captured 
my imagination. Wherever we Iiave gone tlie 
jieople and their leaders have evinced a keen 
interest in Asian unity and a sincere friendship 
for India. The rise of China is a warnii^ to 
Western imperialism. I feel that China has 
•unquestionably established herself as the leader 
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of Asia aud no power on earth, will be able to 
shake her from the position that she undoubtedly 
deserves. 

It is necessary to dispel two myths relied 
upon by the enemies of Chinese freedom. Por 
her industrial development China has invited 
some Russian experts, but Russian domination 
is a myth and fabrication. Secondly interested 
jn’opaganda has alleged that the present govern¬ 
ment is treating the opponents of the present 
regime hai*shly.' This charge also has no founda¬ 
tion. The counter-revolutionaries who seek to 
subvert the present regime, agents of Chiang Kai- 
shek and oppressive landlords guilty of crimes 
against the people have been dealt vrith according 
to the established law of the country. But 
so far as we know no one has been convicted 
until the charges against him have been 
substantially established. This conclusion has 
been confirmed by Indians, resident in some of 
the big cities of China for twenty years or more. 

It is difdcult to do justice to a foreign people- 
in these days of national animosity. It is equally 
difficult to form a balanced opinion about 
them. It is for the readers to judge if I 
have been able to present an objective report. 
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But it appeared very clear that the people of 
China are on the right lines. I do not assert 
that they have so ved all their problems or that 
it is a country overflowing with milk and honey. 
But considering the short period of time they have 
had to reconstruct China, their achievements are 
remarkable in as much as they have already 
solved in their own way tlie basic problems of 
food, clothing and shelter .and are tackling the 
other national problems with great vigour and 
determination. 
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11. China Can Make It I 

(Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, Hombay) 

Cliiaa is a country whicli, only a few years 
ago, was industrially so backward that it was 
regarded as a supplier of raw materials and 
a convenient dumping ground for the surplus 
products of all the industrial countries of the 
world ! An American author, writing a book 
on China, could only think of the Chinese 
people in terms of the title of his book 400 
Million Customers. China was not a country— 
only a market! 

Thirteen years ago, in 1938,1 still remember 
visiting the “ Wing On ” department store in 
Shanghai. From the basement to the seventh 
floor it was crammed with the usual variety 
of general goods—crockery, cutlery, toys, cloth, 
ready-made clothes, hosiery, bicycles, perambu¬ 
lators, gramophones, radios, furniture, etc. etc. 
—but everything on sale was of foreign manu¬ 
facture. The biggest department store in China 
offered nothing that was “ Made Id China 

During my recent tour of China, with 
the Indian Goodwill Mission, I re-visited the 
“Wing On” store. Outwardly nothing is changed. 
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is still a tlirmng establishment, crowded 
with thousands of customers from morning till 
night. The counters are loaded with the same 
large variety of merchandise—the only differ¬ 
ence being that in the whole store now I 
could find nothing that is not “ Made In 
China ” ! 

The “ Swadeshi ” spirit inspires the pheno¬ 
menal industrial expansion in New China. 

How has this amazing transformation been 
achieved 1 What are the chief characteristics 
of the new economic situation in China ? Who 
owns the factories and industrial i^lants ? If 
there are private-owned factories, how are the 
Capital-Labour problems solved ? What incen¬ 
tives are affective in the Chinese Government's 
efforts to speed up industrialization and increase 
output of consumer goods ? What hind of goods 
are being produced in China’s factories ? Are 
they really making cars ? And planes ? 

These questions naturally occur to everyone 
who hears about New China’s amazing indus¬ 
trial progress. Here I will try to answer 
them briefly. 

B^ht up to 1949 the Chinese market was 
Hooded with imported consmner goods includii^ 
36 
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olotli, plastic goods, cigarettes, patent medicines, 
soap, tooth-paste, nylon stockings, wines, lip¬ 
sticks and other toilet items, tinned food, etc. 
—^all the stuff that I had seen in the “Wing 
On” store in 1938. Nearly three-fourth value 
of the total imports comprised of such non- 
essential manufactured goods, most of them 
“jumped” by U. S. A., United Kingdom and 
Japan through the duty-free “Treaty” ports. (It is 
significant that from 1943 to 1949, an American 
held the position of Inspector General of 
Customs in Kuomintang China). The only item 
of import for industrial use was cotton which 
accounted for 11.33 per cent, of the total value 
of imports and was required for the textile mills^ 
of Shanghai, most of them owned by American 
industrialists. 

The textiles, indeed, were almost the only 
industrial output of China in those days. 
There was hardly any other industry—except 
in the North Eastern province of Manchmia 
where the Japanese had established some heavy 
industries. 

On the assumption of power, the new regime- 
set out to change all that. One of its earliest 
decrees sought to protect home industries from 
foreign ’ competition by restricting import of 
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consumer goods and discouraging export of raw 
material required for national industries. In 
his May Day address, 1960, China’s Vice- 
Chairman, Liu Shao-chi, laid down the new 
basis of China’s economic policy : 

" Imperialism has been driven from China 
and the many prerogatives of the imperialists 
ia China have been abolished. That is to say, 
the key to China’s front door is in our pockets 
instead of in the pockets of the imperialists, as 
was formely the case. China’s raw materials will 
first of all supply the needs -of her own industry. 
This clears away one of the biggest obstacles 
that has hindered the development of China’s 
industry for the past hundred years.’’ 

To implement this policy. New China 
altogether stopped imports of non-essential con¬ 
sumer goods, and switched over to import of 
tools for production and raw materials that 
facilitate the growth of home industry. 

In 1949, trade with the Soviet Union repre¬ 
sented only 7*76 per cent, of the total volume of 
China’s foreign trade, in 1950 it had risen to 
23-36. Trade with Eastern Democracies {e.g., 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East Germany) 
has -also sharply increased. ]^t China does 
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not refuse to trade witli capitalist countries. 
‘The ‘‘Common Programme” of the all-party 
‘Peopleses Political Consultative Council’ 
(nearest equivalent to a Parliament), ■which is 
the basic law of the nation, lays down that 
“the People’s llepublic of China may restore 
and develop commercial relations with foreign 
governments and people on a hmis of equality 
and mutual benefit". The stipulation about 
“equality and mutual benefit”, of course, is the 
all-important governing clause. 

In 1950, New China was trading with the 
following principal countries : 


Country 

Per cent, ol 
total value 

1 Country 

1 Per cent, oi total 
! value 

“irmrn 

G. Britain j 

! 7-10 

1 

Malaya 

5-77 

India 

2-84 

Holland 

2-10 

Pakistan 

1-51 

Hongkong 

14-48 

Japan 

U . S. A. { 

! 

4S(> 

West Germany 

1-88 

2300 

Other Countries 

13-40 


As can be seen, the trade with India forms 
only a very small proportion of China’s total 
foreign trade but, throughout our tour of China, 
we found among officials of the Ministries of 
Trade and Industry as well as private iudustria- 
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lists and traders, a keen desire to develop Indo- 
Chinese trade on the basis of mutual benefit. 

Contrary to popular belief outside China, 
the private businessman still plays an important 
part in the trade and industry of New China. In 
1950, the State companies were responsible for 
5.3'29 per cent, of the total value of imports, 
private business handled 46‘71 per cent. With 
regard to exports the situation was thus : State 
companies—70-52 per cent., private firms— 
29*48 per cent. 

Chinese industry operates on the basis of a 
mixed economy— i. e., while a sector of it is 
State-owned, other sectors are still in the hands 
of private businessmen or joint-stock companies, 
lloughly speaking, the heavy industries (which 
formerly belonged to foreign interests or to the 
pro-Chiang Bureaucratic Capitalists like the 
Soongs and the Kungs,) are now mostly 
State-owned, while the light industries are 
mostly private-owned. The medium industries 
(like textile mills are partly State-owned 
and partly private-owned. Socialism is the 
commonly accepted goal of all parties and 
classes in New China but they do not hope to 
reach it in less than twenty years and, mean¬ 
while, private trade and industry will continue 
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to function with some controls and governmental 
guidance. 

One of the biggest sm'prises we received in 
China was to find private capitalists who are not 
only content to cai'ry on business under the new 
regime but are actually enthusiastic supporters 
of it. I still remember the look of utter 
incredulity on our faces as we listened to the 
owner of a textile factory in Tientsin preface 
his remarks on the progress of his works with 
the words: “Thanks to the wise leadership of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese 
Communist Party, our factory has made 
tremendous progress during the last three years 
and we have been able to make big profits.” 

We button-holed him afterwards and 
expressed our amazement at the discovery of a 
capitalist who actually praised the Communists. 

He smiled, then pulled some papers from 
the drawers. “It is quite simple—as simple as 
this balance-sheet. We owe the present 
prosperity of the factory entirely to the help and 
guidance freely given to us by the new regime. 
Here are the facts. At the time Tientsin was 
lib^ted, the industry in the whole of the 
North-East was paralysed—thanks to the 
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Japanese exploitation and then Kuomintang 
corruption and currency depreciation. Take the 
case of my own factory. Our working balance 
was zero.’^ He laughed as he said it. “I owned 
the plant hut I had no money to buy cotton or 
to pay the workers. I had half a mind to close 
down the works, for I feared the Communists 
would snatch it away from me in any case. But 
on the contrary the People’s Bank gave me a 
loan eq[ual to the total wages of the workers for 
two months. So I resumed production. That 
was in 1948. The Government not only gave 
mo and other owners loans but also orders for 
our products. The teclmicians from the Ministry 
of Industry helped to overhaul our machines. 
No, there was no interference, but we had to 
submit our annual plan for production to the 
Government so that it could be co-ordinated with 
the general plan for the industries. The trade 
union leaders, instead of organizing strikes, 
enthused the workers to increase production. 
The workers worked with new and unprecedented 
zeal, they worked harder and more efficiently 
under the constant guidance of the union. So 
in 1949 we were able to have a profit of 5'1 
billion dollars (about Rs. 1,26,000) and in 1950 
12 billion dollars (about B-s. 4 lakhs). In 1949 
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we declared and distributed a dividend of 5 per 
cent, to our share-holders—in 1950 we were able 
to give them 7^ per cent. You know, of 
course, that 8 per cent, is the maximum profit 
we are allowed under the new law, the surplus 
profits must be reinvested in industry or spent 
on increasing the wages and improving the 
living conditions of the workers.” 

“But surely you cannot approve of the 
limitation of your profits ?” We asked the 
question just to test him. 

He laughed in reply. “My friends, 8 per 
cent, is not limitation, it is enhancement of 
profits! Under the Japanese and the Kuomintang, 
I was never able to declare more than two per 
cent, profit. Now you know why I am all for 
the new regime—even if they take over my 
factory after 20 years! After all I am an old 
man and I am not going to take it to my grave.” 


Workers in New China. 

Here are some of the basic features of • the 
life of workers in this factory—^and, generally 
speaking, they apply to all private-owned 
factories. 
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The average minimum wage is about B.8.100 
per month (wages are fixed in terms of commo- 
dity. prices, so that if and when prices rise, the 
wages automatically rise!), but workers who are 
more skilled than others and produce more get 
proportionally more—^upto Rs. 300 per month. 

The workers get three meals a day—boiled 
rice, one vegetable dish and one meat dish—and 
innumerable cups of tea. The cost of the meals 
comes to about Rs. 7 0 per month—only half of 
which is paid by the worker, the rest by the 
factory! 

The workers got free lodgings—^bachelors 
live in dormitories, married couples in indepen¬ 
dent rooms. The workers a nd their families get 
fii’oo medical treatment—oven tonics like cod' 
liver oil and liver injections ai’o given firee. If 
the doctor so recommends, a worker who is in a 
weak state of health must get extra special food 
at the cost of the factory. In the factory we 
visited, nearly 200 out of about 1,400 workers 
were getting from half a pound to a pound of 
milk and/or from one to three eggs as supple¬ 
mentary diet at the cost of the factory. 

During holidays (one month with pay in the 
year) the workers can go to rest-camps. 
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lEducation is provided free to the children 
of workers—and to the workers themselves who 
must spend two hours daily, before or after work 
in the factory school where they are not only 
taught to read and write and do arithmetic, but 
also given technical and political education. 

All factories have recreation facilities for 
workers—sports grounds (Volley Ball and Basket 
Ball are the workers’ favourite games), halls to 
hold dances and stage plays, a weekly cinema 
show. Some big factories have workers’ literary 
circles and their own amateur dramatic ti'oupes. 

Even in private-owned factories the workers 
are made to feel that they have a stake in the 
prosperity of the factory. They take pride in 
improving the production record of their 
plant. 

Each factory has a Labour-Capital Consult¬ 
ative Committee, comprising of five representatives 
of the workers’ trade union and five nominees 
of the employer. This Committee meets every 
two weeks (is alternately presided over by the 
Trade Union Secretary and the Manager), all 
problems relating to the plant— e. g., production 
plan, welfare, management, etc.—^are discussed, 
^nd decisions are unanimously taken after 
mutual adjustment. Once the workers’ represen- 
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tatires agree to a plan— e. g. to raise production.— 
it is their responsibility to mobilize and activize 
workers to fulfil the production target. 

The greatest incentive for workers to work 
harder and better is their love for their country 
and their realization that now the country, with 
all its actual and potential wealth, belongs to 
them. The campaign for industrialization and 
increased production is being waged like a war. 
In every factory we visited we saw slogans 
like these prominently displayed on the 

walls- “THE FACTORY IS OUR BATTLEFIELD- 

THE MACHINES ARE OUR WEAPONS”. The workers’ 
papers, the chalked-up wall-newspapers the 
speeches and talks of trade union leaders, all 
emphasize the patriotic, significance of the 
production drive. 

The best and most cflBcient workers in every 
factory are given the titles of “Model Worker” 
or “Labour Hero”—from among them are chosen 
the “Labour Hero’’ (or Heroine) for each city, 
each district, each province. Those heroes of 
the production drive are honoured as much as 
the combat heroes of the War of Liberation. 

In a Mukden steel plant I met a yoimg 
worker who was working inordinately fast, 
running from the furnace to the electric hammer 
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and back, "Wiat’s the burry?” I asked bim, 
tbrougb my interpreter. "Don’t you see that 
man?” be replied, pointing to a portrait on tbe 
wall, bave got to beat tbat man,” It was tbe 
portrait of tbe U. S. President Truman! 

Tbis, then, is tbe spirit witb wbiob tbe 
workers in China’s industries are working. It is 
a patriotic war they are waging, but it is not war 
material tbat they arc producing. Tbe bulk of 
tbe industrial output comprises consumer goods 
for tbe common people, specially tbe newly- 
liberated peasants who, since they got their 
lands, are now prosperous enough to create an 
almost inexhaustible demand for goods like 
soap, shoes, cloth, pens, thermos flasks. 

"We got an idea of the wide yariety of goods 
being produced in New China from an “Exhibi¬ 
tion of Manufactures of tbe North-East ” tbat we 
saw in Mukden. It was arranged on the'four floors 
of a huge building and it took us nearly fire 
hours just to walk tbrougb tbe exhibition. 

In another exhibition in Tientsin we saw tbe 
first motor car entirely manufactured {not 
assembled) in China. It was a jeep—^somewbat 
ugly in shape. The engineer who showed it 
to me asked in an apologetic tone, “ Not yery 
good to look at?” When I politely assured 
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him that it seemed all right, he said, “ No, no, 
WQ know it is ugly—but for the present the 
important thiug is tha t we have made it—and 
that it runs 1 After a few years you will see wo 
will make beautifiill cars, too.” 

That again is another key to the understand¬ 
ing of New China’s industrialization—utility 
comes lirst, beautification and luxury come 
later. 

In 1949 the textile mills were producing 
only six varieties of cotton cloth dyed only in 
five different colours; in 1950 they produced 10 
varieties of cloth iii 10 different colours; in 
1961, 21 varieties in SO difforent colours ! 

Today the main aim of Chinese industry is 
to produce not the articles of luxury for the few 
but to produce daily necessities for the mass of 
the people. They do not produce scents yet, 
but they do produce enormous quantities of soap; 
they do not produce parchment paper for the 
love letters of aristocratic ladies, but they pro¬ 
duce masses of newsprint for newspapers and 
books the demand for which has trebled in two 
years. 

(From author’s book publiehed by P. P. H., Bombay.) 
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12. The Peking Regime 

(G. P. Suttee Singh, Sombay.) 

I am convinced that China would welcome 
any successful termination of the Korean talks. 
She realises that peace would bo a great help to 
her reconstruction and also in stabilising her 
economy. But China is extremely suspicious of 
the Western Powers. Even to day, I believe 
China would do business with Britain and others. 
But China feels that the European countries 
will not follow an independent policy apart 
from the United States. China remains bitter 
against the United States. 

It would be wrong to call China a Commimist 
country, very simply because, according to the 
Marxist doctrine, China has not yet acliieved 
communistic economy. And yet it is clear that 
China is ruled by the Communist Party. There 
is a considerable amount of tolerance, however, 
of other parties like the Kuomintang Revolu¬ 
tionaries or the other economic sections of 
society, such as private industrialists. I say 
tolerance because the Communist Party of China 
believes that by the very logic of the develop¬ 
ment of the country under their leadership, tdl 
these groups will ultimately accept Socialism. 
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Membership to the Communist Party is no'w 
closed, but the Communists themselves are en¬ 
couraging the expansion of membership of the 
other parties. This is perhaps best explained 
by the fact that the Communists believe that 
these members will ultimately merge into the 
Communist Party. 

There is a coalition Government to-day of 
various parties. But if any action is desired or 
any question of day to day policy has to be 
resolved, it is easy enough to get immediate 
results if the question'is placed before a member 
of the Communist Party. It does not so happen 
if the matter is placed before a non-Communist 
even though he may be a superior official. 

In Peking and Mukden I saw quite a number 
of Russian technicians but they are kept very 
much to themselves. They suffer from the same 
limitations as regai’ds travel as other foreigners. 
The Russian Trade Commissioner in Peking who 
tried to go to Tientsin’ without a permit was 
hauled off the train. 

This technical assistance is undertaken by a 
corps of sappers and engineers. 

China has found a new pride in her status 
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and wants to be a satellite of no one. But she 
realises ibat she is cut off from tbo Western 
world and is at present entirely dependent on 
tbe Sino-Soviet alliance. I feel also that a great 
deal of the importance she attaches to the rapid 
development of her association with Asian 
countries indicates that she is trying to fight her 
isolation and to curtail her dependence on the 
Soviet bloc of countries. 

China remains suspicious of Britain. I am 
■sure business between Britain and China is 
possible as soon as China is convinced that 
Britain is able to follow a policy independent 
of the United States. I am making a guess but I 
feel that China also regrets the lacks of relation¬ 
ship with Britain. She realises the enormous 
amount of diflBcultics she faces in her economic 
reconstruction. The British community in 
Shanghai, I gathered, still believes that business 
with China is possible, but not until Britain 
manifests and maintains a policy of her own. 
If America had recognised the Government in 
January, 1950,1 feel that the course of history 
would have been changed. 

We have been from Canton to Peking, 
Mukden, Tientsin and Shanghai and back again. 
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As a result, I hare had a favourable opportunity 
to see many aspects of the country in a tour of 
five weeks. I have also visited villages and 
talked to the peasants. My main iminession is 
that China has for the first time one single 
Government, and the larger number of people, 
particularly the peasants, have found a new 
sense of security and the i)03siblity of a living 
standard of life. 

As a result, there is a great deal of hard 
work, though often lacking technical assistance 
and know-how. The efforts are, to some extent, 
wasted, especially in some of the industries that 
I saw in the North-east and in Tientsin. 


China’s other achievement is in the direction 
of the control of inflation. China is under a 
total economy and as such it is perhaps much 
easier to control the currency, for the authority 
of the State could be exorcised in all directions. 

But in spite of this control, China continues 
to suffer from an unbalanced -.economy. Scarcity. 
of industrial goods, further accentuated by the 
blockade on the one side and the successful 
increase of agricultural production on the other, 
makes it difficult to stabilise the prices. 

37 . 
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13. New China and Its Lesson 

( Simdarlal) 

We stayed in China for thirty-nine days. 
From Canton in the South to the Capital of 
Manchuria in the North we went to seven 
important cities namely Canton, Peking, Mukden, 
Tientsin, Nanking, Shanghai and Hanchow. 
We visited New China’s Universities, her 
schools, her colleges, her factories both State- 
owned and private, her villages and her markets. 
We saw her new People’s Courts administering 
justice. We studied the working of China's 
Public Organisation. We attended her cinemas, 
her operas and her agricultural and industrial 
exhibitions. There were no restrictions on om* 
movements and our Chinese hosts, both the 
Government and the people, were extremely 
hospitable and thoroughly communicative. 

The question that comes uppermost in one's 
mind in connection with our visit is what lesson, 
if any, we can learn from New China for the 
improvement of conditions in our own country. 

£efore Liberation : 

Before the establishment of the People’s 
Bepublic of China, which event the Chinese call 
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the Liberation, the country was governed by 
the Kuomintang Party headed,by G-eneralissimo 
Chiang Elai-shek. Under that regime conditions 
in the country were far from satisfactory and 
appeared to be fast deteriorating. The Govern¬ 
ment of the day was of the opinion that China 
was producing loss food-grains than it needed 
for its vast and increasing population. Millions 
of tons of food-grains had to be imported every 
year from outside countries like the United 
States of America. Yet every year there was 
scarcity and famine in one part of the country 
or the other. In some areas floods made cultiva¬ 
tion impossible. In others crops failed on account 
of drought. UiflSculties of transport made it 
impossible to carry food to all such parts in time 
to save the peojile from famine and starvation. 

Inflation in pre-Liberation days had gone 
up to such an extent that according to informa¬ 
tion supplied to us by the head of the People’s 
Bank of China paper currency in circulation 
before Lilberatiou was 177 billion times that 
before the World War II. The price index was 
even more shocking and almost unbelievable. 
It is said to have been 13,88t billion times that 
before the War, so that if a person had 10,00(1 
Chinese dollars in his possession he could not 
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buy with it even one match stick, not to speak 
of a match box. According to universal testi¬ 
mony public ofi&cials in China during that 
regime were among the most corrupt in the 
world. The warlords, the big landlords and 
the rich rolled in luxury and licentiousness, 
while the masses were steeped in squalour and 
poverty. Naturally unemj)loymont, prostitution 
and beggary were ramx)ant all over the 
country. 

As soon as the new Government came into 
power in 1949 its first resolve was to liquidate 
poverty and to increase agricultural production. 
It found that out of the 475 million people of 
China 410 million lived on agriculture, out of 
which less than 10 per cent, were landlords or 
rich fiirmers, the remaining were poor peasants 
or landless farm labourers. Out of the 1,400 
million mow (a Chinese measure of land, one 
sixth of an acre) under cultivation 80 per cent, 
belonged to the landlords and the rich peasants 
and the remaining 20 per cent, belonged to poor 
peasants and farm labourers who, as shown 
above, constituted more than 90 per cent, of the 
total agricultural population. 
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The New Agrarian Reform. 

Tie new Government at once set itself to 
tie removal of tiis disparity. An Agrarian 
Eeform Law was passed. According to it all 
extra lands belonging to tie landlords were 
confiscated witiout compensation and distri¬ 
buted among the landless farm labourers and 
poor peasants. Yet the new administrators took 
care tliat no landlord or his fiamily was loft 
witiout sufficient moans of livlihood. Each 
landlord was left with as much land as was 
given to an ordinary farmer and sometimes 
oven more, sufficient to maintain him and his 
family. No cash or jewellery was confiscated. 
Besides, if any landlord owned or worked an 
industrial enterprise, tie same was also left intact, 
tie Government even encouraged and helped 
former landlords in such enterprises. Tie new 
rulers of China regard tiis Agrarian Reform as 
tie very foundation of their new economy. 
All this has been accomplished not through 
Government officials or executive orders but 
through village people themselves who 
assembled and decided how the land reform 
was to be executed in their areas and how the 
land was to be redistributed. Through this 
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reform in the greater part of China 300 million 
landless labourers have already become masters 
of the land they till. The Grovernment hopes 
to complete the reform throughout China by 
the middle of 1952. 

The second thing that the new Government 
did to increase the produce of their land was 
to reform their land revenue system. Formerly 
Government revenue was paid in cash. Under 
the new Goveimment it is paid in hind. Land 
rent before Liberation was in no case less 
than 60 per cent, of the estimated- produce. 
In some cases it was as high as 100 per cent, 
and the poor tillers of the soil had to earn 
some sort of a livelihood from auxiliary handi¬ 
crafts. Under the new regime the Government 
share has been fixed at 13 per cent, of the actual 
produce. According to the Mayor of Peking, 
who is one of China’s land reform experts, this 
decrease in la ad revenue has resulted in the 
sa-ving of 20 million tons of foodgrains to the 
tillers in one year. 

Irrigation. 

The third step which the new Government 
took in this coimection was to improve 
irrigation. In large areas land could give 
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greater produce if only new wells could bo 
dug and the supply of water assured. They 
ordered the digging of millions of new wells 
throughout the country. This needed only a 
little aid and encouragement from the Grovern- 
ment. Labour and material were provided by 
the villagers themselves. Similarly the Govern¬ 
ment started schemes for draining water from 
areas which usually got flooded and diverting 
the same to areas which ran compratively dry. 
This too was done mainly with the help of 
village labour under Government supervision. 
Even for gigantic schemes like the lliuu liiver 
Harnessing Project which began in November 
1950 the new government mainly utilised village 
man-power. Three million peasants took part 
in this scheme between November 1950 and 
July 1951 and about 195 million cubic metres 
of earthwork were thus shifted in the construc¬ 
tion and repairs of reservoirs and dykes for 
dredging the river and building up canals 
through man-power. The initial phase of this 
gigantic scheme had already been com¬ 
pleted in July 1951, freeing 65 million people 
from the menace of serious floods and resulting 
in the first bumper harvest in that area. It is 
to be noted that for all these schemes the new 
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rulers of Cliioa hare not to borrow any money 
from outside. They mainly utilize their man¬ 
power which,, as anyone,who has an opportunity 
of seeing things at close quarters will notice, 
is both voluntarily and joyously offered for the 
cause and with the satisfaction .of serving the 
country. The' leaders of New China and the 
selfless band of workers under them take great 
pains to educate the people and invariably 
succeed in enthusLug them with a sjjirit of 
labom- aud sacrifice which alone can make such 
achievements possible. 

Salaries in New China. 

The fourth important step was to bring down 
the cost of administration. Before the Liberation 
most of the officials were very highly paid and 
the administi'ation was top heavy. The new 
government brought down the salaries of higher 
efficials, simultaneously raising the salaries of 
the lower .grades. The leaders of New China 
appear to have seen the wisdom of decreasing 
the importance of money and of attaching 
greater signiOcance to labour or commodities. 
Salaries in New China are paid in terms of 
grain and not in terms of paper currency. 
There are two types of Government servants. 
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one who are paid on the ‘Supply System’ and 
the other who are paid regular salaries. Those 
who are paid on the Supply System are given 
sufficient food for themselves and their depen¬ 
dants, a fixed number of clothes every year, 
iroe education for their children, free medical 
attendance and 10 to 20 rupees per month as 
extra pocket expenses. In this system no 
distinction is made between the Governor of a 
province and a petty clerk. Others are paid 
according to salary system. The Government 
draws estimates, according to the conditions in 
various provinces, of the total quantity of grain 
that a person and his dependants may require. 
They add to it further requirements such as 
other articles of food, clothing, medicine etc. 
and convert the whole thing into ‘points’ or 
‘units’. Thus they decide how much quantity 
of grain or how many ‘units’ or points’ each 
person should get every month. Actual pay¬ 
ment is made not in the form of grain but in 
the form of paper currency equivalent to the 
price of grain or units fixed. Consequently if 
the prices change in any month the amount of 
currency paid is changed accordingly. 

Let us see what Government servants in 
New China get in terms of Indian currency. 
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The highest salary that any government servant 
is getting in China today comes to slightly over 
E.S. 600/- a month, which is the salary of Chair¬ 
man Mao Tse-tung. Ministers of the Central 
People's Government generally get Ps. 440/- a 
month. In government departments, universi¬ 
ties, schools, colleges, government factories and 
the army, the lowest and the highest salaries 
generally are Ps. 150/- a month and Ps 350/- a 
month respectively. Almost the same is true 
of private concerns. Only in a few cases persom 
with uncommon technical or other qualifications 
are allowed about 30 per cent, extra as special 
allowance. While it has greatly reduced the 
cost of administration, this has at the same time 
diminished the gulf between the high paid and 
the low paid, between the rich and the poor, and 
almost wiped away the division of the society 
into haves and have-nots. The result is that in 
New China you can hardly distinguish in a 
university the Vice-chancellor from the peon, 
in a factory the manager from the labourer, or 
in a government office the head of the depart¬ 
ment from the petty clerk, merely by the dress. 
It must be borne in mind that all this sacrifice, 
which entails no hardship on anyone as ffir as 
the prime necessities of life are concerned, is 
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absolutely voluntary aud every Chinese working 
under this system is proud of his sacrifice for 
tho people and for the P<}ople’s Government. 

Lastly New China has restored and even 
expanded her transport system which had been 
greatly shattered dm*ing the Kuomuitang 
regime. By the end of 1950 more than 22,000 
Kilometres of railroad which had been lying 
closed for want of repair and working arrange¬ 
ments were once more opened to traffic. New 
lines have been constructed on a large scab). 
It is said that tho nation’s highway mileage in 
January 1951 was about five times that before 
Liberation. Postal routes have extended 60 per 
cent, and telegraphic lines 36 per cent, over 
those in the previous regime. Long distance 
telejihone lines are two and a quarter times 
what they were before. Civil aviation too has 
greatly inc reused. 

Self-Stifficiency. 

With these and such like methods New 
China has controlled inflation, stabilised prices, 
increased its agricultural and industrial produce 
aud immensely raised the material and moral 
standard of the people. The price af one United 
States dollar which was probably a few billion 
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per cent, before the Liberation was brought dowa 
to 42,000 per cent, in 1950 and to 22,270 per 
cent, in 1951. Prices were stabilised in a planned 
manner in three months, March 1950 to May 
1950> so that the general jirioe index, which 
from March to December 1950 rose in the 
United, States from 100 to 149‘5 fell in New 
China from 100 to 98 and has been steadily 

W 

coming down in 1951. The purchasing power of 
the people in various parts has increased by 30 
per cent, to 53 per cent. The purchasing power 
of peasants in North East China which compri¬ 
ses five big provinces has increased in the last 
two years by 69 per cent. The New government 
took charge in 1919. The year 1950 was the 
turning point in the country’s economy. The 
same year the production of food-grains in¬ 
creased to such an extent that after feeding the 
255 million people in their villages, 80 million 
in the city and 40 million in so-called femino 
areas of the previous year, the country had a 
surplus of food-grains which could feed another 
45 million people for one year. The total produce 
in 1950 was 14 per cent, higher than that 
in the previous year, and in 1951 eight per cent, 
higher than tW in 1950. It was estimated 
that by the end of the year 1951 after feeding 
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its entire population and reserving amjile grain 
for food until the next harvest China will have 
surplus grain sufficient to feed 100 million 
people for one year. It may he mentioned t hat 
in New China every soldier excluding those on 
the actual front, has to do about seven hours’ 
agricultural or allied labour every day in the 
fields, which not only greatly diminishes military 
expenditure but also helps in the increase of 
agricultural produce and keeps up a happjr 
family link between the soldiery and the village 
people. 

Industries. 

xls regards their industrial produce, in almost 
all articles of daily necessity China has made 
itself self-sufficient during these two .years. A 
notable method they have followed in this 
eonnection is what they call “Emulation Drive”. 
Labourers or workers who specially increase 
their output or make some new invention in 
the process tf their work are lionized and 
advertised throughout the country as Model 
Workers, District Labour Heroes, Provincial 
Labour Heroes or All China Labour Heroes. 
Chinese leaders are doing their best to industrialise 
the country. But at the same time they are 
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practical minded enough to believe in utilizing 
every ounce ot man-power in the country. 
They have given proper attention to their 
cottage industries. In the capital city of 
Peking there is a whole market called the ‘Tung 
Shao-shih’ where only hand-woven cloth is sold 
from 6 to 9 every morning. Part of it is 
prepared from hand-spun yam and the remining 
yaim from mill-spun, but all is hand-woven. The 
Chinese call their hand-spun hand-woven cloth 
‘Thupu’. Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, I and a few 
others went to their villages to see their spinn- 
ir^-wheels and hand-looms working. We foimd 
them of an even simpler make than correspond¬ 
ing things in India. In the industrial city of 
Shanghai at one place we saw about 200 old 
type spinning-wheels preparing yarn out of 
waste wool. When our hosts in Shanghai came 
to know that some of us were interested in hand¬ 
spinning and hand-weaving they presented each 
member of our delegation two pieces of Chinese 
hand-spun hand-woven Khadi. 

All articles of food and clothing are avail¬ 
able in plenty in China to-day and at rates 
within every body’s reach. There is neither 
control of prices nor rationing of food or cloth 
by the Government. The prices are regulated 
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by the various trade unions and there is neither 
haggling nor hoarding nor undue profiteering 
anywhere. Speculation was officially stopped as 
it artificially kept prices unstable. 

Social Meforms : 

Let us now consider a few social reforms 
carried out by the new government. In the city of 
Peking we were told that there were over 3,('00 
prostitutes when the new Government took charge. 
Today there is not one. Similar was the case in 
other cities and towns. The New Government 
has almost liquidated prostitution from that 
vast country. This important reform too has 
been carried out not through Government decree 
or through compulsion but through persuasion 
and planning. Vice Premier Kuo Mo-jo 
explained to us how it had been done by persua¬ 
sion, opening classes for various crafts by means 
of which they could earn an honourable living and 
marrying most of the former fallen sisters to 
respectable citizens. Similarly New China has 
liquidated beggary by engaging all erstwhile 
beggars as labourers in theu> construction 
programme. There is no unemployment in 
China today and when we asked the Mayor of 
Peking if they had any population problem he 
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smilingly replied that they had not only no 
population pi-oblem but that they would 
welcome further addition. Accomodation and 
shelter are easily available in all cities. Opium 
eating and opium smoking have been totally 
prohibited throughout the country. All forms 
of gambling, betting and horse racing have 
been banned. The New Marriage Law which is 
one of the most important maasiu*es of the new 
Government gives equal rights to women, 
raises their status and makes monogamy the 
rule. All money transactions in connection 
with marriage have been abolished. Women are 
now taking equal share with men in all social 
and public activities. There is a railway train 
running daily between Tientsin and Peking 
which is entirely run by women, from she guard 
to the locomotive driver. 

We saw New China’s Cinemas and theatres. 
They are educative and deal mostly with the 
evils of imperialism, feudalism and bureaucra¬ 
tic capitalism as distinguished from what the 
■Chinese call and encourage as nationalistic 
capitalism. Their films lay emphasis on the 
equal rights of man and woman, on the dignity 
of labour and on the unity of the peoples of the 
world. There is a strong appeal to the emotions 
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of tlie spectators, yet ia none of their films or 
plays is there anything which may he regarded 
as in any way indecent or sensual. 

Law Courts. 

New China has radically changed her system 
of law courts. They have three grades of law 
courts now, ecjuivalent to our District Courts, 
High Courts and the Supreme Court. They 
have completely abolished the western system 
of advocacy. The judges directly deal with the 
parties or with the witnesses, investigate into 
the cases personally and whenever they think 
it necessary take help from some experts in law 
whom they call ‘‘Defenders of People’s Pights’' 
who are paid by the Government but none of 
whom can accept any payment from any of the 
parties. Justice in New China is much cheaper, 
much quicker and much surer than probably in 
any other country of the world. 

Freedom of Speech and Religious Relief, 

There is complete religious freedom in New 
China. In various places we saw mosques, 
Gurudwaras and temples with people freely 
saying their prayers or worshipping according to 
the tenets of their respective religions. As there 
is much misunderstanding about freedom of 
38 
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speech, etc. in Now China it may not bo on!: 
of place to quote here Article V of the Cons¬ 
titution of New China which runs as 
follows :— 

“ The people of the People’s Republic of 
China shall have freedom of thought, speech, 
publication, assembly, association, correspon¬ 
dence, x)erson, domicile, change of domicile, 
religious belief and the freedom of holding^ 
X^rocessions and demonstrations.” 

Not a Communist Government. 

New China’s Government is not a communist 
government. It is not a party government. It 
is a coalition government in which all political 
parties in the counti’y are represented. Only 
one third of the total number of members of the 
Government belong to the Communist Party. 
Right to private property is recognised and 
respected all over China. Private enterprise, 
commercial as well as industrial, is encouraged. 
We saw British firms doing lucrative business 
in Tientsin, in Shanghai and in other places. If 
New China is Communist, her Communism is 
Chinese Communism in keeping with the genius 
and best traditions of the people. 
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The Three Virtues. 

In New China great emphasis is laid oh 
three virtues—"Honesty, Simplicity and Service 
to the people,” which have been specially 
embodied in China’s Constitution. There can 
not remain the slightest doubt in the mind of 
any impartial observer visiting China that both 
the people and the Government of China have 
for the time being at least stood up like one man 
to practise these three virtues. These three 
fonn to-day the bed-rock of China’s national, 
psychology. 

Nexo China for Teace. 

The Chinese Government is now at war in 
Korea. Yet we heard very little talk of war 
in China. The economic organisation of China 
as a whole is not focussed on war efiFort but 
towards production of every day consumer goods. 
Even in the city of Mukden which is so near 
the war zone we found life normal. China has 
no war-mongers. New China and her leaders 
want to live in peace with every other nation 
of the world. From the achievements of China 
during the last two years one cannot escape the 
conclusion that New China’s great and popular 
leader Chairman Mao Tsetung is no less a 
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constructive genius than a brave soldier. New 
China under him has no aggressive designs 
against any other country. 

India and China. 

Quito like China India also wants to live in 
peace with every other nation of the world. 
Her Prime Minister has done his best for the 
maintenance of peace between nations. India 
and China between themselves represent more 
than one third population of the globe and there 
can not be the slightest doubt that a real and 
abiding unity between India and China will be 
the greatest guarantee for the Peace of the 
World. 

New China gives us sufficient food for thought 
to help us in the building up of our own future, 
in the emergence of a ha232)y, strong and 
liberated Asia, and in securing peace and 
prosperity for the peoples of the world. 
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THE COMMON PROGRAM 

OR 

THE CONSTITUTION OF NEW CHINA 

As soon as the three years’ War of Liberation 
against Chiang Ki-shek’s Kuomintang forces 
came to a victorious close, the leaders of New 
China summoned an All China Reople‘s 
Political Consultative Conference, comparable 
to the Constituent Assembly (1947-49) of India. 
This People’s Political Consultative Conference 
was an “Organisation of the Democratic United 
Pront of the entire Chinese People”. It repre¬ 
sented “all democratic classes and all nation¬ 
alities throughout China” and “all democratic 
parties and groups and people’s organisations”. 
The Conference held its Pirst Plenary Session 
on September 29 th 1949 in Peking, at which 
it discussed and passed The Common Program 
of New China, which is also the Constitxttion of 
New China. This Common Program was 
made public on the 1st of October 1949, the 
day of the establishment of the People’s 
Piopublio of China. 
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The Common Program of New China is 
a document of 60 small articles, covering only 
20 pages of small hook size. Some of the 
striking features of this wonderfully concise 
document are as under : 

It states that “the Chinese People’s Demo¬ 
cratic Dictatorship” is the dictatorship of the 
“United Front composed of the Chinese working 
class, the peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie, the 
national bourgeoisie, and other patriotic demo¬ 
cratic elements,’’ and that “the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference, composed of 
the representatives of the Communist Party of 
China, of all democratic parties and groups and 
people’s organisations, of all regions, of the 
People’s Liberation Army, of all national 
minorities overseas? Chinese and other patriotic 
democratic elements, is the organisational 
form” of this “United Front”. 

It prescribes as one of the tasks of the People's 
Republic of China to “abolish all the preroga¬ 
tives of imperialist countries in China’’, and to 
“confiscate bureaucratic capital” to bring into 
being “a system of peasant land ownership”,'and 
to "protect the economic interests and private 
property of workers, peasants, the petty 
boui^eoisie andthe national bourgeoisie” (Art. 3). 
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It gives the people “the right to elect and 
to be elected’' and also, “freedom of thought^ 
speech, publication, assembly, association, corres¬ 
pondence, person, domicile, change of domicile, 
religious belief, and the freedom of holding 
processions and demonstrations” (Arts. 4 and 5). 

It enacts that “women shall enjoy equal 
rights with men in political, economic, cultural, 
educational and social life,” and gives “freedom 
of marriage” to both men and women (Art. 6). 

It lays down that the “reactionary elements 
in general, after they have been disarmed” etc. 
“shall be given some means of livelihood and 
shall bo compelled to reform themselves through 
labour so as to become new men”(Art. 7). 

It says that “The People’s Republic of China 
shall unite with all peace loving and freedom 
loving countries and peoples throughout the 
world”, and says that one of its object is “to 
defend lasting World Peace’’ (Art. 11). 

It says that “the State power of the People’s 
Republic of China belongs to the people,’’ and 
that “the People’s Congresses, popularly elected 
by universal franchise”, and “the People’s Govern¬ 
ments”, elected by the People's Congresses, of all 
levels, shall be “the organs for the exercise 
of State power by the people." It adds 
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that “ the All China People’s Congress shall 
be the supreme organ of State power. The 
Central People’s Government shall be the 
supreme organ for exercising State power when 
the All China People’s Congress is not in session" 
{Art. 12). 

It mentions that the Chinese People’s Poli¬ 
tical Consultative Conference, which is the orga¬ 
nisational form of the People’s Democratic 
United Pront, “ shall be composed of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the working class, the peasantry, 
members of the revolutionary armed forces, 
intellectuals, the petty bourgeoisie, the national 
bourgeoisie, national minorities, the overseas 
Chinese and other patriotic democratic ele¬ 
ments’’ (Art. 13). 

It also says that until the All China People’s 
Congress is elected, the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference shall exercise the 
functions and powers of the All China People’s 
Congress, and elect the Central People’s Govern¬ 
ment Council of the People’s Republic (Art. 13). 

It provides for the convening of “ All Circles 
Bepresentative Conferences,” and for the holding 
of “ elections based on universal franchise ” 
immediately in places where military operations 
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liave ended and Agrarian Reform carried out 
{Art. 14). 

It says that the principle of administration 
shall be “ democratic centralism,” which means 
that the People’s Congresses shall he responsible 
io the people, the People’s Government Coun¬ 
cils shall be responsible to the People’s Cong¬ 
ress, the appointment of the People's Govern¬ 
ments of each level shall be ratified by 
the People’s Government of the higher level 
and all local People’s Governments through¬ 
out the country shall obey tlie Central People's 
Government (Art. 16). 

It abolishes “ all laws, decrees and judicial 
systems ” of the Kuomintang Government, and 
provides for the establishment of the “ People’s 
Judicial System’’and the enacting of fresh laws 
and decrees in the interest of the people. 
(Art. 17). 

It lays down “three principles of revolu¬ 
tionary working style”, oiar. “ Honesty, Simplicity 
and Service to the people”, and says that all 
State organs must enforce these principles and 
must “severely punish corruption, forbid 
extravagance and oppose the bureaucratic 
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working style which alienates the masses of the 
people" (Art. 18). 

It provides for the setting up of ‘^People’s 
Supervisory Organs” at all levels^ " to supervise 
the performance of duties by the State organs 
of vai'ious levels and by public functionaries of 
all types” (Art. 19). 

It provides for the building up of “ a unified 
army ”, including air force and navy, and also 
provides for the organisation of a “ People’s 
Militia” (Arts. 20-23). 

It lays down that “the armed forces of the 
People’s Pepublio of China shall, during peace 
time systematically take part in agricultural and 
industrial production” (Art. 24). 

It says that the “ basic principle ” for the 
economic construction of the People’s Republic 
of China is to develoj) production and bring 
about a prosperous economy by “ taking into 
account both public and private interests, of 
benefitting both labour and cajjital, of mutual 
aid between the city and the countryside, and 
circulation of good s between China and abroad.” 
It also says that “ the State shall co-ordinate and 
r<^late State-owned economy, co-operative 
economy, the individual economy of peasants 
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and handicraftsmen, private capitalist economy 
and State-capitalist economy” (Art. 26). 

It says that Agrarian Reform is the .necessary 
condition for the development of the nation’s 
productive power, and adds that the policy of 
this reform is ‘‘Land to the Tiller” (Art. 27). 

It mentions 3 parts of the entire national 
economy viz. “State-owned economy” which it 
says is of a Socialist nature, “co-operative 
economy” which it says is of a semi socialist 
natme, and “private economic enterprises 
beneficial to the national welfare and to the 
people’s livelihood.” It makes it the duty of 
the Government to assist in the development of 
all these three economies (Arts. 28-30). 

It provides lor “worker’s participation in the 
administration of production” in Sbxtcvowncd 
enterprises, and for the fixing of “minimum 
wages” in various localities and trades, for 
“labour insurance," for the safeguarding of the 
interests of “juvenile and women workers," and 
for the imjirovement of “safety devices and 
sanitary facilities” in industries and mines etc. 
(Art. 32). 

It says that “the central task of the People’s 
Government shall be the organisation of the 
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peasants and of all man-power available for 
allocation to the development of agrioultoral 
production and secondary occupations”. The 
peasants shall be encouraged and assisted in 
various forms of “mutual aid” and "co-operation” 
according to the principle of “willingness and 
mutual benefit”. It lays stress on the restoration 
of the “output of grain”, on the “construction and 
repair of irrigation works”, and on the “develop¬ 
ment of forestation, coastal fisheries, live stock- 
raising” etc. (Art. 31). 

It provides for the “restoration and expansion 
of all forms of communications”. 

It says that “all legitimate public and private 
trade shall be protected”, "freedom of domestic 
trade shall be eshiblishel, but commercial 
speculation disturbing the market shall be 
strictly prohibited’’ (Art. 37). 

It provides for the regulation of Currency 
and Banking, of Public finance and of the fax 
policy of the State, and lays stress on the enforce¬ 
ment of “economising and frugality” (Arts. 39-40) 

It lays stress on promoting ‘^‘love of the 
fatherland, love of the people, love of labour, 
love of science, and care of public property,” on 
the development of "the natural sciences” and 
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of “scientific historical view point” in education, 
on the promotion of “literature and art with the 
object of serving the people, of awakening their 
political consciousness and of enhancing their 
enthusiasm for labour” (Arts. 42-45). 

It provides for “universal edueation”, for the 
“education of workers during their spare time 
and that of cadres at their posts”, and for the 
promotion of ^‘^national physical culture” with 
special emphasis on ‘^'the protection of the health 
of mothers, infants and children” (Arts. 47-48) 

It safeguards the '^freedom of reporting 
truthful news”, but says that “the utilization 
of the press for slander, for undermining the 
interests of the State and the people and for 
provoking world war shall be prohibited” 
(Art. 49) 

It says that “all nationalities within the 
boundaries of the People's Republic of China are 
equal,” and that “the People-s Republic of China 
will become a big fraternal and co-operative 
family composed of all its nationalities. Greater 
^Nationalism and chauvinism shall be opposed. 
Acts involving discrimination, oppression and 
splitting of the unity of various nationalities- 
shaU be prohibited." (Art. 50). 
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It provides for “regional autonomy” witli 
proper safeguards, and for the freedom of 
language and of “Traditions, customs and 
religious beliefe” (Arts. 51-63). 

It says that “the principle of the foreign 
policy of the People’s llepublic of China is 
protection of the indenj)endence, freedom, integ¬ 
rity of territory and sovereignty of the country, 
upholding of lasting international peace and 
friendly co-operation between the peoples of all 
countries, and opposition to the imperialist's 
policy of agi-ession and war” (Art. 54). 

It provides for “commercial relations with 
foreign govermncnts and peoples on a basis of 
equality and mutual benefit” (Art. 67). 

It makes it the duty of the People’s Government 
of the People’s llepublic of China to “protect 
law abiding foreign nationals in China” (Art. 59). 

Article 60 gives the “right of asylum to 
foreign nationals who seek refuge in China 
and who “have been ojipressed by their own 
governments for supporting the people’s intei’ests 
and taking part in the struggle for peace and 
democracy”. 

The Central People’s Government Council, 
which is elected by the All China People’s 
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Congress, and in, its absence, by tbe Chinese 
People's Political Consultative Conference, is a 
body consisting of one Chairman, 6 Vice 
Chairmen and 66 members. This Central People's 
Govt. Council of 63 combines in it all the 
executive, legislative and judicial functions 
of the State, and performs all these functions 
partly directly through itself and partly through 
various Ministries, Councils and Courts, whom 
it elects and controls. The existing Central 
People’s Govt. Council acts so long as the new 
Central People’s Government Council is not 
elected by the A.11 China People’s Congress 
to be elected by universal franchise. 

The Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference, at its first plenary session referred 
to above, besides passing the ' Common Pro¬ 
gram, chose a Ped Flag with 5 stars as 
the National Flag of the Republic, took the 
‘‘March of the Volunteers” as the present National 
'Anthem of Chiiia, and adopted the European 
Calendar? which is used by the rest of the world, 
in place of the old Chinese Calendar. 


89 
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THE AGRAIAN REFORM LAW OF THE 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

The Central People’s Goremment of New 
China, “in order to develop agricultural pro¬ 
duction”, promulgated on 30th June, 1960 their 
Agrarian B-eform Law, which the rulers of 
New China regard as the basis of all their 
reforms. The underlying principle of this 
Reform is the introduction of the “system of 
peasant land ownership” in place of the old 
“system of ownership by the landlord class”. 

Article II lays down that "the land, draught 
animals, farm imjdemonts and surplus grain of 
the landlords, and their surplus houses in the 
countryside shall be confiscated, but their other 
properties shall not be confiscated”. 

Article III provides that “agricultural land 
belonging to ancestral shrines, 'temples, monas¬ 
teries, churches, schools, orgazusations and other 
public bodies shall be confiscated. But local 
Governments should devise appropriate measures 
to solve the financial problems facing such 
schools, orphanages homes for the aged, hospitals 
etc. that depend on the income from such land 
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for their maintenanoe. Lands owned by mosques 
may be retained, according to circumstances, 
with the consent of Muslims residing in the 
places where such mosques are situated.” 

No such concession is made in the case of 
temples, monasteries or churches. 

Article IV lays down thak “Industrial and 
commercial enterprises operated by landlords 
and th.e land and other properties used by land¬ 
lords directly for the operation of industrial and 
commercial enterprises shall not be confiscated.” 

According to Article V, “revolutionary army 
men, dependants of martyrs, workers, staff mem¬ 
bers, professional workers, pedlars, and others '' 
who own small portions of land and rent out the 
same because they are unable to cultivate the 
land themselves, “shall not be classified as land¬ 
lords”, and their lands shall remain untouched 
provided the average per capita land holding of 
such families does not exceed double the average 
per capita land-holding in the locality. Their 
surplus land exceeding this proportion may be 
confiscated, provided that if the laud was “pur¬ 
chased with the earnings of the owners’ own 
labour or if old persons living alone, orphans, 
invalids, helpless widows or widowers, .depend 
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OIL this land for their livelihood, allowance may 
be made for such persons according to individual 
oases even though thdr average per capita land- 
holding may exceed the double”. 

Article VI says that “land owned by rich 
peasants and cultivated by themselves or by 
hired labour” shall not be confiscated. They may 
even rent out small portions of such land. But 
“if the portions of land rented out by rich 
peasants of a semi-landlord type exceed in size 
the land tilled by themselves and by their hired 

labourers”, the land rented out should be 
confiscated. 

Article VII protects the land of “middle 
peasants” even of “well-to-do middle peasants”, 
from confiscation. 

Article VIII declares sale, mortgage or gift of 
land after the Liberation of a locality “null and 
void”, but also provides for "proper compensa¬ 
tion” to peasants who bought such land or took 
mortgages on such land. 

Article IX classifies agricultural population 
into “landlords, rich peasants, middle peasants, 
poor peasants and fiEum labourers”. 

Article X detds with the distiibutiou of 
confiscated land, and says that “all land, and 
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other means of production thus confiscated, 
with the exception of those to be nationalised, 
shall be taken over by the Hsiang Peasant 
Associations”. A Hsiang is an administratiye 
unit embracing' several villages. These Associa¬ 
tions shall distribute such land “to poor peasants 
who have little or no land and who have no 
other .means of production”, in ’a “unified, equit¬ 
able, and rational way”. “Landlords shall also 
be given an equal share, so that they may 
make their living by their own labour”. 

Article XI lays down that, as far as possible, 
in the distribution of land, the principle of 
"allotting the land to its present tiller” shall 
be followed. 

Article XII makes provision for proper 
consideration to the present tiller of a rented 
land in case such land is taken for distribu¬ 
tion for some reason. 

Article Xni deals with “certain special 
problems concerning the landless and the land- 
poor population.” It provides for land being 
given to persons such as “rural handicraftsmen, 
pedlars, professional workers and 'their depen¬ 
dants”, “naartyrs’ families”, “wounded and demo¬ 
bilised ser'vicemen of the Peebles Liberation 
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Army”, “monks, nuns, priests and muUas”, “unem¬ 
ployed workers”, “landlords who have, returned 
after running away”, “persons who onoe worked 
for the enemy but have returned to the 
countryside, and the families of such persons”. 
No land is to be given ;to traitors, war criminals 
or counter-revolutionaries, . or .criminals “who 
have persistently sabotaged Agrarian 
. Reform”, but “members of their families, who 
have not participated in such criminal acts”, are 
to be given the same shaves of land and other 
means of production as others. 

Article XIV deals with reservation of a 
small amount of land for cultivation by people 
of the locality “who have gone or fled away but 
who may return”. 

Article XV deals with “setting apart of a 
certain amount of land to be nationalised and 
used for experimental farms or for model 
State-farms”. 

Article XVI . deals with confiscated woods, 
fish ponds, tea groves, tung oil plantations, 
mulberry fields, bamboo groves, orchards etc. 
and their distribution “in the interests of 
production”. 

Article XVII deals with confiscated 
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irrigation works, such as dams and ponds, and 
says that if these are distributable they should 
be distributed together with the fields, but “if 
it is not convenient to distribute them, they 
should be democratically managed by the local 
People’s Governments, in conformity with 
established customs”. 

Article XVIII says “All large forests, 
large water conservancy works, large expanses 
of waste land, large uncultivated.hill sides, big 
salt fields and mines as well as lakes, marshes, 
rivers and ports must be nationalised and 
managed and operated by the People’s Govern¬ 
ment, Those in which private capital has 
been invested and which have so far been 
privately managed shall continue to be operated 
by the existing management, according to the 
decree promulgated by the People’s Govern¬ 
ment 

Articles XIX to XXIII provide that “farms, 
seedling nurseries and experimental farms that 
are cultivated with machinery”, and large-groves, 
large orchards, large plantations, large mulberry 
fields, and large pastures, “where technique is 
essential”, shall continue to be operated by their 
existing managements and should not be dispers¬ 
ed; “graveyards and woods there in must remain 
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intaot”; “soenic spots, relics and places of histori¬ 
cal interest should receive proper protection; 
ancestral shrines, temples, monasteries, 
churches and other public buildings and land¬ 
lords’ houses should not be damaged”; “waste-land 
reclaimed after the Liberation should not be 
confiscated and should continue to be tilled by 
those who reclaimed it”; and “small amount of 
land the proceeds of which are essential for the 
upkeep of bridges, lanes, wayside tea-pavilions, 
free ferries and other public facilities in rural 
areas may remain intact; according to established 
customs”. 

Article XXIV lays down that land and 
houses owned by overseas Chinese should be 
dealt with “having regard for the interests of 
overseas Chinese”. ' 

Article XXV provides for the nationalisation 
of sandy and shoaly land owned by landlords. 

Article XXVI provides for the reservation 
of land, bordering railways, high ways and river 
banks or land occupied by airfields, harbours 
and fortifications or mapped out for projected 
railway etc. 

Article XXVII st^s that private persons 
managing land owned by the State must return 
it to the State if they no longer need it. 
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Articles XZVIII and ZXIX provide for the^ 
method of oanying out this Agrarian Befortn. 
The village people themselves, &om bottom, 
upwards, are to oarry out and execute the 
Ileform. “Hsiang and Yillage Peasant Meetings, 
Peasant Representative Conferences, Committees 
of Peasants Associations elected at such Con¬ 
ferences, Peasant Congresses at Chu, (a village 
unit embrasing several Hsiang), county and 
provincial levels, and committees of Peasants' 
Associations elected at such Congresses are the 
legal executive organisc^iona for reforming the 
Agrarian System.” The. People’s Governments 
at county level or above should at the time of 
Agrarian Reform, organize Agrarian Reform 
Committees to be composed of persons elected 
by People’s Representative Conferences or 
persons appointed by the People’s Governments 
of a higher level, for directing and handling 
all matters concerning Agrarian Reform. 

Article provides that “after the Agra¬ 
rian Reform is completed People’s Govern¬ 
ment shall issue title deeds and shall recognize 
the right of all landownera to manage, buy, sell 
or rent out land fr^j^. All land contracts 
made before the Reformmall be null and void.”^ 
Article XXXI says that . the question 
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whether a person is a landlord, a rich peasant, 
a middle peasant, a poor peasant, or a farm 
labourer shall be determined accord ii^ to the 
decisions issued by the Central People’s Q-ovem- 
ment, “by democratic estimation and decision 
at the Village Peasant Meetings and Peasants 
Representative Conference under the leadership 
of the Village People’s Governments, hy the 
method of set/-assessment and public disci*ssion. 
If any person concerned is not a member of a 
Peasants’ Association he should, nevertheless, 
be invited to participate in the estimation 
and decision at the meetings and be allowed 
to argue his case”. 

Article XXXII provides for the setting up 
of a “People’s Tribunal" in every county, which 
“shall travel to different places to try and 
punish, according to law, hated despotic 
elements who have committed heinous crimes, 
whom the i masses demand to be brought to 
justice, and all persons who resist or violate the 
provisions of the Agrarian Reform Law and 
decrees. Indiscriminate arrest, beating or killing 
of the people, corporal punishment cmd the like 
are strictly forbidden”. 

Article XXXIII lays down that ‘‘to maint ai n 
order during Agrarian Reform and to protect the 
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people's property? it is strictly prohibited to 
slaughter, draught animals or fell trees without 
authorisation? let land lie untended? destroy 
farm implements, irrigation works? buildings, 
crops or the like; offenders shall be tried and 

punished by the People’s Tribunal”. 

Article XXXIV says that “To ensure 
that all Agrarian Reform measures effectively 
conform to the interests and wishes of 
the overwhelming majority of the people, 
the People’s Governments at all levels, shall be 
responsible for effectively safeguarding the 
democratic rights of the people. The peasants 
and their representatives shall have the right to 
freely criticise and impeach functionaries of 
any sphere or level at all meetings. Anyone 
who infringes on these rights shall he punished 
according to law’‘. 

Articles XXXV to XXXVII lay down that 
the Agrarian Refom Law shall apply to the rural 
areas in general, but not to the areas in the 
vicinity of big cities for which regulations will 
be formulated separately, nor to areas inhabited 
by national minorities, nor to areas where 
Agrarian Reform has in the main been completed. 
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Article XXXVIII provides for the public 
notification of the time for starting Beform in 
various places. 

AiTticle XXXIX provides for the formula¬ 
tion by each Provincial Peoples Grovernment of 
regulations for the carrying out of Agramn 
Beform within its territory. 

Article XL says that the law shall come 
into force after ratification and promulgation 
by the Central People’s Government Council. 

How to Analyse Glass Status 

The Government Administrative Council of 
the Central People’s Government of China pro¬ 
mulgated on August 4, 1960 a document— 
“How to analyse class status in the countryside". 
According to this document a landlord is a 
person who “owns land, but does not engage 
in labour or only engages in supplementary 
labour, and who depends on exploitation for 
his means of livelihood”. It further says that 
“exploitation by the landlords is chiefiy in the 
form of land rent, plus money lending, hiring 
of labour, or the simultaneous carrying - on of 
industrial or commercial enterprises. But the 
major form of exploitation of the peasants by 
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the landlords is the exacting of land rent from 
the peasants.” 

It is laid down that the land and property 
used directly for occupations other than agri¬ 
culture shall not he confiscated. 

A rich peasant is defined as a man who 
either owns land or rents land from others or 
both, who owns better means of production 
and some floating capital and takes •part in 
labour himself, but who is as a rule depeudent 
on exploitation, in the form of hiring long 
term labourers, letting out part of his land 
for rent, or lending out money on interest or 
carrying on industrial or commercial enterprises, 
for a part or the major part of his means of 
livelihood. 

The basic difference between a rich peasant 
and a landlord is that a “rich peasant engages 
in labour while a landlord does not engage 
in labour or only engages in supplementary 
labour.” 

A middle peasant is defined as one who owns 
land or only possesses a portion of the land 
which he cultivates* while the remainder is 
rented, or who may be landless* and may rent 
nil his land &om others, and who owns certain 
number of farm implements, who depends wholly 
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or mainly upon Ms own labour for bis living, 
and who in general does not exploit others but 
may be himself exploited on a small scale by 
others in the form of land rent and loan interest, 
who does not generally sell his labour power, 
but who may “practise a small degree of exploita¬ 
tion not of a constant character the income from 
which does not constitute his main means of 
livelihood”. 

A poor peasant is defined as one who may 
own inadequate farm implements and a pai’t 
of the land he cultivates, or may have no land 
at all and;may have to rent land for cultivation, 
and who is exploited by others in the form of 
land rent, loan interest or hired labour in a 
limited degree. 

The basic difference between a middle 
peasant and a poor peasant is given as follows: 

‘'In general the middle peasant need not sell 
his labour power, but the poor peasant has to 
sell his labour power for limited periods”. 

A farm labourer is defined as one who 
generally has neither land nor tarm implements, 
or a very small amount of land and very few 
implements, and who depends wholly or mainly 
upon the sale of his labour power for his living.^ 
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Some Aspects of the Agrarian Reform. 

In the course of the executionof the Agrarian 
Reform in China problems arose from time to 
time on which decisions were given by the 
Central People’s Government, which served ag 
rulings for the future. The decisions prove how 
elastic, human and even genoi“ous have been the 
interpretation and execution of the Agrarian 
Reform Law in China. Some of these decisions 
are given below; 

(1) lu the case of a man who heavily 
exploits others by means of land rent and loan 
interest, if his family is small and its expenses 
not much, he shall be classed as a landlord, even 
though someone in his family performs essential 
labom% but, if the family is very large and its 
expenses necessarily great, he shall be classed 
as a rich peasant and exempted from confiscation 
of land provided someone in his family is 
ex^^ed in essential labour. 

(2) In the case of a man^ho used to be a 
rich or middle peasant but, several years before 
the'Liberation, because of death or illness of the 
member of his family who was engaged in¬ 
essential laboTir, had to rent out all his land or 
to hire labourers to cultivate his land, he should:. 
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not be classed as a landlord, but should be 
treated as a rich or middle peasant even though 
his family lead a life without engaging in 
labour. 

(3) If some landlord had his land-holdings 
transferred to somebody else, practises only slight 
exploitation, engages in supplementary labour 
himself, and has led a life even poorer than a 
peasant’s such a man should be treated as a 
peasant. 

(4) If someone in a landlord family is 
engaged in the medical or teaching profession, 
he should be treated as a medical practitioner 
or as a school teacher, and not as a landlord. 

(6) In the case of a well-to-do middle 
peasant even if he practises a small degree of 
exploitation, the amount of income from which 
does not exceed 25% of the total annual income 
of the family, he shall still be treated as a 
middle peasant^ and if the masses of the locality 
have no objection, he may be treated as a middle 
peasant even though his income from such 
exploitation is 30% of the total annual income 
of the family provided the family is large and 
their life is not one of plenty. Under demo- 
cratic rule the interests of well-to-do middle 
peasants should receive protection. 
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(6) In the ease of a rich peasant his inoome 
firom exploitation may even exceed 25% of the 
total annual inoome of the family yet he may be 
classed as a rich peasant. 

(7) The final judgment whether a family 
is to be classed as a rich peasant family or a 
well-to-do middle peasant family should be 
based on the comensua of opinion of the maaaea 
of the locality, 

(8) In oases where the middle peasants have 
been wrongly classed and treated as rich 
peasants, simply because they were well-to-do, 
their classification should be corrected. 

(9) Bioh peasants and capitalists who 
engined in serious counter-revolutionary activi¬ 
ties before and specially after the Liberation 
shall be classed as reactionary rich peasants and 
reactionary capitalists. The land and other 
property of such reactionary rich peasant and 
reactionary capitalists shall be confiscated. 
In this connection the followiug points should 
be noted 

(a) Only those rich peasants or capitalists 
who engaged in serious counter-revolutionary 
activities, such as those who lead the militia 
in the massacre of workers and peasants during 
the Bevolulion, who stubbornly fought i^ainst 

40 
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the democratic Government, specially those who 
after the Liberation continued to lead others 
in such serious counter-revolutionary activities, 
are to be classed as reactionary. The land and 
other properties of rich peasants or capitalists 
who, although taking part in counter-revolur 
tionarg activities, as mere followers, did not play 
a leading part or important part, shall not he 
confiscated. 

(b) The land and other properties of only 
such members of the family as took part in such 
serious counter-revolutionaiy activities shall be 
confiscated. The land and other properties of 
the rest of the family members shall not he 
confiscated. 

(c) Those who temporarily crossed over to 
the enemy side in order to seek a living are not 
to be treated as counter-revolutionary or reac¬ 
tionary. 

(10) Rich peasants shall have the unices- 
tricted right to dispose of the land, buildings, 
draught animals and farm implements; over 
which their ownership has been established in 
the com’se of the Agrarian Reform, There have 
been instances of workers, peasants and others 
exchanging their lands, building, even clothing, 
and fertilizers for similar property of rich 
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peasants. Tliis is not correct and should be imme¬ 
diately remedied. The draught animals, farm 
implements and buildings purchased by the 
rich peasants, even if they are more than suffi¬ 
cient, shall not be confiscated or exchanged. 

The above applies to landlords as ■well. 

(11) Landlords who after going bankrupt 
have been partly engaged in labour and earn 
one-third of -their fami lies’ annual living: 
expenses by means of their own labour should 
be treated as rich peasants and not as land¬ 
lords. 

(12) With the exception of workers and 
peasants, all such people as independent 
producers, professional workers, pedlars, small 
shopkeepers and other labouring people fall into 
the category of poor odd-jobbers, if they have 
no fixed occupation and their life is hard. 
Such poor odd-jobbers (Constitute a considerable 
number in the cities. Many such are also to be 
found in rural areas and small towns. Their 
occupations are diverse and irregular. All 
unemployed among such poor odd jobbers should 
be given land for cultivation. 

(13) The intelligentsia should not be 
considered as a class in itself. All intellectuals 
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who come of the landlord or capitalist class, 
ahould be fully employed in work for the 
Democratic Government and should he educated 
to overcome their erroneous ideas of looking 
down upon the labouring people. Schoolteachers, 
medical practitioners, editors, journalists, clerks, 
writers and artists, whose work does not involve 
the exploitation of other people, should be 
regarded as brain workers and should be afforded 
legal protection. Measures should be taken to 
help solve their problems of livelihood. They are 
part of the working class. Similarly persons 
employed on the staff of institutions, enterprises, 
or societies, who depend mainly on salary for 
their means of livelihood, are Tpart of the 
working class. So are engineers, professors 
nnd specialists, but not the representatives of 
the management in private institutions and 
onterprises. 

(14) People who, as a result of oppression 
by the reactionary Government or the landlord 
and capitalist classy, had, before the liberation^ 
lost their occupations or their land, and who 
have resorted to improper methods such as theft, 
robbery, cheating, begging, gambling and 
prostitution as their main means of livelihood 
are customarily called vagabonds. Th^ should be 
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treated as idlers. The polioy of the Demooratio 
Goyenunent towards them is to win oyer the 
majority of them, opposing only such of them 
as take an aotiye part in counter-reyolution. The 
chief method of winning them oyer is to help 
them return to production by giying them land 
and work. Land should be giyen to such of 
them as are able to cultiyate the land by 
themselyes. Similarly, workers, peasants and 
poor odd-jobbers who haye contracted such bad 
habits as brothel-going, gambling and opium¬ 
smoking must be won oyer and reformed. 

(16) Bural workers, independent producers, 
school teachers and medical men, who own small 
plots of land but, failing to make a liying in the 
rural area, go elsewhere to seek a liying and 
rent out their small plots of land to others for 
cultiyation, shall not be treated as landlords 
and their land shall not be confiscated, proyided 
they do not depend mainly on the rent of their 
land for their 11 yeUhood. 

(16) In the case of lands owned by public 
bodies, if such lands are managed by landlords; 
rich peasants, or capitalists, who make a lai^ 
income through it by exploiting the labour of 
others, such lands should be oonfiisoated. But 
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if such, lands are managed by masses of workers, 
peasants and poor odd-jobbers who do not exploit 
■others and maintain themselves by their own 
labour on such lands, those lands should not be 
■confiscated. 

(17) A landlord who devotes himself 
strenously to labour and production or othj 
occupation for over five years may he raised to 
the status of a peasant or labourer. Similarly 
a rich peasant who fulfils the same conditions 
for three years may he raised to the status of a 
peasant or labourer. 


The following further information concern¬ 
ing Agrarian Reform is taken from Mr. Liu 
Shao-chi’s speech :— 

(1) In areas inhabited by national or tribal 
minorities, the Agrarian Reform was not carried 
out until the majority of the masses demand¬ 
ed it. 

(2) It was ordered that if choatic conditions 
occur or deviation or confusion arises as a 
result of Agrarian Reform, the Reform should 
be suspended in that area and peasants should 
not be allowed to go ahead so long as the 
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ohaotic conditions are not cured or deviations 
nnd confusion are not corrected. 

(3) Tlie reason why properties of landlords 
other than their lands, farm implements etc. 
were not confiscated was explained thus : “ If 
these properties are confiscated and distributed, 
the landlords will hide and disperse them 
while the peasants will search for them. Thus 
chaotic conditions will arise and wastage and 
destruction of great quantities of social wealth 
will occur. It is therefore better to allow 
the landlords to keep these properties. They 
can earn a living from these properties or 
invest them in production. This will be bene¬ 
ficial to society 

(4) In the beginning of the Agrarian He- 
form, the surplus land and property of rich 
peasants was also confiscated. At that time 
most of the rich peasants, not having faith in 
the new regime, ** still leaned to the side of 
landlords and of Chiang Kai-shek who was sup¬ 
ported by American Imperialism Then the 
situation changed. Chiang Kai-shek was 
defeated and turned out of China. Economic 
reconstruction of the country became the basic 
task as also preparation for “fight for Taiwan”. 
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The attitude of rich peasants underwent a 
change. It became the policy of the Government 
to unite “all democratic parties and groups 
and organisations throughout the country ” for 
making the country prosperous. Therefore, it 
was decided not to touch the property of rich 
peasants and to preserve the rich peasant 
economy. 

(6) In .the distribution of land greatest 
care was taken of the interests of the present 
tillers of the land by subtraction, supplementa* 
tion, and adjustment and avoiding excessive 
and unnecessary land changes. 

(6) The purity of the leadership of the 
Peasants' Associations at 'all levels was safe¬ 
guarded, which meant that the main leader¬ 
ship' of the Peasants’ Associations must be 
chosen from among the poor peasants and farm 
labourers. Whenever there «was impurity the 
masses were mobilised to re-elect the leadershipv 
Landlords, rich peasants and their agents were 
prevented from holding leading positions in 
the Peasants’ Associations, but it was held 
absolutely necessary that one-third of the 
leadership of the Peasants’ '.Associations at all 
levels should be chosen,from aninTig the middle 
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peasants. At the same time it was ordered 
that no Poor Peasants’ Leagues should be 
organised in addition to the Peasants' Assooia^ 
tioas» nor should trade unions be organised 
in villages. 

(7) It was decided that Peasants’ Associa¬ 
tions must recruit women of peasant families 
as members and draw active women in the 
leadership, in order to safeguard the social rights 
of women and to discuss all kinds of women’s 
problems. 

(8) During the period of Agrarian Reform 
ividespread publicity and explanation were 
carried out not only in the rural areas but 
also among people in every walk of life in 
the cities and among the People’s Liberation 
Army units. 

(9) It was declared that the Agrarian 
Reform should organise the broad masses of 
the peasants politically and'make the country 
stronger and more consolidated than ever before. 
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Peasants* Associations 

{Regulations adopted by the Government on July 
14, 1950 concerning the Constitution of Peasants’ 
Associations). 

Peasant’s Associations are mass organisations 
of peasants formed on a voluntary basis. 

Tbe task of Peasants’ Association is ; to unite 
farm labourers, poor peasants, middle peasants, 
and all anti-feudal elements in rural areas, for 
carrying out social reforms ; to organise peasants 
for production ; to set up rural co-operatives ; to 
develop agriculture and subsidiary occupations ; 
to improve the living conditions of tbe peasants; 
to safeguard the political rights of the peasants; 
and to raise their political and cultural level. 

Peasants’ Associations are legal organs in the 
rural areas for executing the Agrarian Peform. 

Parm labourers, poor peasants, middle 
peasants, rural handicrafts men, and impove¬ 
rished revolutionary intellectuals, in the rural 
areas, who voluntarily apply for membership, 
may become members of a Peasants’ Association. 

After Agrarian Reform is completed, rich 
peasants may become members of a Peasant’s 
Association if approved by a Hsiang Peasant 
Mass Meeting or a Hsiang Peasant Congress. 
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The basic organisation of a Peasants’ Associa¬ 
tion is a Hsaing Peasants’ Association. Above it 
are the Chu, County, Special Administrative 
District and Provincial Peasants’ Associations 
(The Ssiang, the Chu and the County are com¬ 
parable to the pargana, the tahsil or taluka and 
the Zila or district in India). 

The principle governing the organisation 
shall be democratic centralism—the subordination 
by individual members to the organisation, of 
minorities to the majority and of lower organisa¬ 
tions to higher organisations. 

The organs which exei*cise the authority of 
the Peasants’ Associations shall be the Peasant 
Congresses at the respective levels. These 
Peasant Congresses determine the policies and 
plans of the peasants' movements, examine the 
reports on the work of Committees of the Peasants’ 
Associations and elect Committees of the Peasants’ 
Associations. 

Delegates to Peasant Congresses shall be 
elected in the following manner:—Delegates to 
a Hsiang Peasant Congress shall be elected 
directly by all the members of the Hsiang 
Peasants’ Association. Peasants who have not 
yet joined the Peasants’ Association, may also. 
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with the approval of the Committee of the 
Ssiang Peasants’ Association take part' in this 
election. Delegates to Chu or Ootmty Peasant 
Congresses shall be elected by Ssiang Peasant 
Mass Meetings or Ssiang Peasant Congresses. 
Delegates to provincial or special Administrative 
District Peasant Congresses shall be elected by 
Connty Peasant Congresses. The number of 
del^ates to Peasant Congresses shall be fixed by 
the Committees of the Peasant Associations at 
various levels. 

During the intervals between Peasant Con¬ 
gresses, the Committee of a Peasants’ Association 
shall be the executive organ of the Association. 
The .Committees of the Peasant’s Associations at 
various levels shall be composed of a number of 
members and candidate-members elected by the 
Peasant Congresses at’those levels. 

Each member of a Peasants’ Association 
shall pay aimual membership dues at the rate 
of one catty of rice. 

In utilizing the facilities of the post, tele¬ 
graph, telephone, railways, h^hways, shippii^ 
etc. the Peasants’ Associations shall enjoy the 
same treatment as is accorded to the People's 
Government organs of the corresponding level. 
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THE TRADE UNION LAW 

As Passed by the Central People’s 
Government on June 29,1950. 

Article I lays down that “Trade Unions are 
mass organisations of the working class formed 
on a voluntary basis. All manual and non- 
manual wage workers in enterprises, institutions 
and schools in Chinese territory, whose wages 
constitute their sole or main means of livelihood, 
and all wage workers in irregular employment 
shall have the right to organise Trade Unions”. 

Article II says that “Trade Unions shall be 
organised on the principle of democratic centra¬ 
lism”. It further provides for the setting up 
of “Trade Union Committees” “by election at 
general membership meetings or representative 
conferences’*. It also says that “members of 
Trade Unions shall have the right to d ism iss 
and replace at any time any representative or 
committee member whom they have elected”. 

Article HI and TV say that Trade Unions 
include “the cultural and educational workers’ 
unions and Government employees’ vinions, with 
the All China Federation of Labour as the 
highest leading body”. 
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Article V lays down that Trade Unions in 
State and oo-operative enterprises shall hare 
the right to represent the workers and employees 
“in taking part in administering production 
and in concluding collective agreements with 
the managements”. 

Article VI lays down that Trade U nions in 
private enterprises shall have the right to repre¬ 
sent the workers and employees “in conducting 
negotiations and talks with the employers, in 
taking part in Labour-Capital Consultative 
Councils and in concluding collective agreements 
with the employers”. 

Article VII makes it "the duty of Trade 
Unions'to protect the interests” of workers and 
employees “to ensure that the managements or 
owners effectively carry out labour protection, 
labour insurance, wage standards, factory sanita¬ 
tion and safety measures as stipulated in the 
laws”, and “to take measures for improving the 
material and cultural life” of the workers and 
employees. 

Article VIII lays .down that Trade Union 
Organisations in State or co-operative enterprises, 
shall have the right to ask the managements 
to submit reports on their work to the Trade 
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Fnion Committees or to the general membership 
meetings or to the representative conferences, 
and shall also have the right to represent the 
workers and employees in taking part in the 
administrative boards or administrative meet* 
ings at corresponding levels. 

Article IX lays down that “in’order to safe¬ 
guard the fundamental interests of the working 
class”. Trade Unions shall “educate and organise 
the masses” of workers and employees “tO' 
support the laws and decrees of the Peoples' 
Government”, “to organise labour emulation 
campaigns and other production movements", 
“to protect public property, oppose corruption, 
waste and bureaucracy and fight against sabo¬ 
teurs” in State and co-operative enterprises and 
in institutions and schools, and to promote 
“the policy of developing production and of 
benefitting both labour and capital”. 

Article X says that it shall be the duty 
of the Government to provide all Trade Unions 
with necessary braidings and fa mish ing s for 
their various activities and that the Government 
“shall also give the Trade Unions similar pre¬ 
ferential treatment in the use of the post,, 
telegraph, telephone, railway, highway and 
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narration faollibies as are enjoyed by Govern- 
zuent institutions at oorrespondiz^ levels”. 

Article XI provides that no manager or owner 
of an enterprise shall transfer or discharge a 
Trade Union Committee Member without first 
obtaining the consent of the Trade Union Com¬ 
mittee concerned and until the said Trade Union 
Committee has also obtained the approval of a 
higher Trade Union Committee. 

Article XII empowers Committee members or 
■other representatives of Trade Unions to inspect 
the workshops and dormitories of the enterprises, 
institutions or schools represented in the said 
Trade Unions. 

Article XIII says that a basic Trade Union 
Committee may be set up in each factory, mine, 
business establishment, farm, institution, school 
and other productive or administrative unit 
with 26 or more workers and employees. In 
those employing less than 26 persons an orga¬ 
niser may be elected who shall have the same 
rights as a basic Trade Union Committee. 

Article XIV says that apart from the basic 
'Trade Union Committees, “no other organisations 
in factories, mines, business establishments, 
&rms, institutions, schools and other productive 
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or admimstratiye units shall be entitled to the 
rights enjoyed by the basic Trade Union Com¬ 
mittees.” 

Articles XV, XVI and XVII provide for full 
time Trade Union workers out of the members of 
the basic Trade Union Committees in proportien 
to the total number of workers and employees 
in the enterprise concerned, and also provide 
that such whole time workers shall be freed from 
production, shall continue to get their usual 
wages and shall also continue to share in labour 
insurance and other welfare facilities. 

Article XVIII says that if members of a 
Trade Union Committee have to conduct Trade 
Union activities during workii^ hours, the 
manager or owner must be informedof it and the 
total working hours thus occupied by any such 
member shall not exceed two working days per 
month, and in such cases the wages of such 
members shall be paid in full. 

Article XIX provides for the election of 
Trade Union representatives to a People’s . 
Representative Conference or People’s Congress 
or to a Trade Union Congress oven “ during 
working hours if necessary,”. 

Article XX makes it the duty of managers or 

41 
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owners of enterprises to “ provide free of ohai^e 
the necessary buildings and other facilities, 
water, electricity, furniture etc.” for office use 
by the basic Trade Union Committees and “ a 
suitable place for general membership meetings 
or representative conferences.” 

Article XXI says that the manager or owner 
of an enterprise shall not engage any person 
without informing the basic Trade Union Com¬ 
mittee which shall have the right to protest 
within three days if it discovers that such an 
engagement violates any law or decree or 
agreement. 

Article XXII says that if the manager or the 
owner of an enterprise wants to discharge 
any person, he “ shall inform the basic Trade 
Union Committee ten days in advance ” of the 
name of such person and the basic Trade Union 
Committee shall have the right to protest within 
seven days if it discovers that such dischaige 
violates any Government decree or collective 
agreement. 

Article XX III gives the Trade Unions in¬ 
dependence in the administration of their funds. 

Articles XXIV and XXVsay that the Trade 
Union hmds shall include membership fees^ 
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contribution by tbe managers or owners 
equivalent to two per cent, of tbe total amount 
of tbe real wages, income irom sports etc., and 
subsidies from tbe Government. 

Besides tbe above Trade Union Law, tbe 
Ministry of Labour issued a directive on “Labour- 
Capital Consultative Councils in private 
enterprises”, wbiob makes out tbe following 
special points: 

1. Ic is tbe policy of tbe People’s Govern¬ 
ment "to develop production and briug about a 
prosperous economy by taking into account both 
public and private interests and by benefitting 
botb labour and capital”. 

2. Labour-Capital Consultative Councils 
shall generally be established, with tbe mutual 
consent of botb labour and capital, in private 
enterprises employing fifty or more persons. 
They may also be established in enterprises 
employing less than fifty persons, or in a city 
for any particular industry or trade of that city. 

3. In these Councils, labour and capital 
will enter into consultations on a "basis of 
equality”. 

4. Tbe Coimcils will have an equal number 
of representatives of botb labour and capital. 
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6. Both sides have the right to change their 
representatives. 

6. The position of Chairman shall be held 
alternately by the representatives of labour and 
of capital. 

7. Labour-Capital Consultative Councils 
may enter into consultation on any of the 
following .matters: Collective agreements, 
production plans, distribution and supply of 
raw materials, improvement of technique, 
readjustment of machinery, administrative 
improvements, engagement, discharge, promo¬ 
tion, or demotion of employees and workers, 
wages, working hours, and insurance and welfare 
facilities. 

8. Agreement on general issues shall become 
valid when consent has been given by represen¬ 
tatives of both sides. Agreement on a compara¬ 
tively important issue shall become valid only 
after it has been reported to and approved by 
all the employees, workers and other parties 
concerned, 

9. Matters agreed upon must be reported 
by the representatives of both labour and capital 
respectively to the workers and employers 
concerned. 
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10, If no settlement can be arrived at in the 
meetii^ of a Labour-Capital Consultative Council, 
the matter shall be settled in accordance with 
the rules of procedure for settling labour 
disputes. 

11. The provisions of this directive should 
be carried out “in a prepared, systematic and 
gradual way with the mutual consent and free 
will of both labour and capital.” 

The main rules of procedure for settling 
labour disputes referred to above are as 
under:— 

(1) These rules cover both State-owned and 
private-owned as well as co-operative enterprises 
or institutions. 

(2) Labour disputes may be—concerning 
labour conditions, wages, working hours, living 
conditions, the engagement, discharge, commen¬ 
dation or discipline of workers and employees, 
labour insurance, working rules, collective agree¬ 
ments, labour contracts and other similar 
matters. 

(3) The Labour Bureaux of the People’s 
Government at various levels shall be the oi^ans 
for mediation and arbitration in all labour 
disputes. 
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(4) Any party to a labour dispute may 
appeal to the Labour Bureau for the settlement 
of the disj)ute if it cannot bo settled by mutual 
consultation. 

(5) The first step in the procedure for 
settling labour disputes shall be consultation 
between the two pai’ties (if necessary, at a 
higher level); the second step shall be media* 
tion by the Labour Bureau, and the third 
step shall be arbitration by the Arbitration 
Committee established by the Lab<)ur Bureau. 

(6) Every agreement in a labour dispute 
shall be signed by the rejirescntatives of both 
parties and submitted to the Local Labour 
Bureau for registration. 

(7) If any party to a labour dispute in a 
State-enterprise or private entei'prise or co-opera¬ 
tive enterprise disagrees with the award of the 
Labour Bureau, it must inform the Labour 
Bureau thereof within five days after the 
award and must lodge an appeal with the 
People's Court for a verdict. Bailing this the 
award of the Arbitration Committee shall have 
legal effect. 

(8) In every labour dispute, during the 
period of consultation, mediation or arbitration. 
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both parties shall maintain status quo. The 
management should not resort to lock-out, or 
suspend payment of wages or cease proriding 
meals or take any other measures which lower 
the workers’ living conditions. Labour shall 
maintain production and observe labour discip¬ 
line. After arbitration by the Labour Bureau, 
even if one party has appealed to the People’s 
Court, the two parties shall abide by the arbitra¬ 
tion award pending the verdict of the court. 

(9) If any party is found committing any 
illegal act during the period of mediation or 
arbitration the labour bureau may bring the 
party concerned before the People’s Court for 
trial. 
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THE NEW MARRIAGE LAW 

One of the important measures of the new 
Government in China was the passing of the 
New Marriage Law which came into force on 
1st May 1950. 

Before this men and women had no free 
choice in marriage. Their partners were chosen 
for them by their parents. Child*marriage was 
wide spread. Polygamy was openly practised 
in various forms. One of these forms was called 
Chien Tiao. This term was used for a man who 
was adopted as a son by several families which 
had no sons of their own. This man, therefore, 
contracted as many marriages as the number of 
families by whom he was adopted. The object 
of this form of polygamy was to provide sons 
to all the adoptive families to carry on their 
lineal descent. Besides there were concubinage 
and adultery recognised or at least tolerated by 
law. Pure and simple polygamy specially among 
the,higher classes was the order of the day. Por 
a widow to remarry was out of the question. 
Many young widows, who ventured to remarry, 
were put to death' by their own brothers or 
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parents, because the latter thought such an act 
destroyed the “reputation” of the family. 
Infanticide by drowning was also preyalent. 

Under the Kuomintang rule divorce was 
allowed only on the application of husbands on 
“ seven grounds.” It was practically impossible 
for women. These seven grounds amounted to 
nothing less than " legalised oppression and 
insult of women.” The buying and selling of 
wives and the illtreatment of wives by husbands 
or by mothers-in-law was common. 

The New Marriage Law, which put a stop 
to all these evil practices, was met with 
wide welcome throughout the country. As 
in the case of all important measures in New 
China, before this law was passed, forums were 
held to ascertain the views of all people’s 
organisations and parties in the country. It took 
full 17 months. Tor the first time in China’s 
long history, the New Law opened out opportu¬ 
nities for women to play a full part in life as 
equal partners with men. It has 27 articles. 
Some of its salient featm*es are given below■ 

Article I lays down that the new marriage 
system is “ based on free choice of partners, on 
monc^amy, on equal rights for both sexes, and 
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on protection of the lawful interests of women and 
children.” 

Article II prohibits bigamy, concubinage, 
child betrothal, interference with re-marriage of 
widows, and the exaction of money or gifts in 
connection with marriage.” 

Article III bases mamago "upon the complete 
willingness of the two parties,” and makes all 
forms of compulsion or interference crimes. 

Article IV fixes 20 years as the minimum 
age for man and 18 years as the minimum age 
for woman before they can enter into a marriage 
contract. 

Article V makes marriages between “brother 
and sister,” or between "half-brother and half- 
sister,” or between “ lineal relatiyes by blood ” 
illegal. The question of the " degree of relation¬ 
ship ” in the latter case is left to custom. It 
also disallows marriage where one party is 
“ sexually impotent ” or " is suffering from 
venereal disease, mental disorder, leprosy or any 
other disease which is regarded by medical 
science as rendering a person unfit for 
marriage.” 

Article VI provides for the compulsory 
registration of all marriages. 
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Article VII gives “equal status in tlie liome” 
to both husband and wife. 

Article VIII says that “husband and wife are 
in duty bound to love, respect, assist, and look 
after each other, to live in harmony, to engage in 
production, to care for the children, and to 
strive jointly for the welfare of the family, and 
for tlie building up of a new society.” 

Article IX gives both to husband and wife 
“ the right to free choice of occupation and free 
participation in work or in social activities.” 

Article X says that “ both husband and 
wife shall have equal rights in the possession 
and management of family property. 

Articles XI and XII give to both husband 
and wife “ the right to use his or her own family 
name ” and “ to inherit each other’s property.” 

Article XIII makes it the duty of the parents 
“to rear and to educate their children,” and 
the duty of the children “ to support and assist 
their'parents.” Tins also applies to step-parents 
and step-children. Infanticide is strictly 
prohibited. 

Article XIV lays down that “ parents and 
children shall have the right to inherit one 
another’s property.” 
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Article XV gives to “children bom out of 
wedlock ” ‘‘ the same rights ” as are enjoyed 
by “children born in lawful wedlock”. No 
discrimination is allowed “ against children 
born out of wedlock”. 

Article XVI disallows discrimination 
“against children born of a previous marriage ”, 

Article XVII deals with divorce. It says that 
“ divorce shall be granted when husband and 
wife both desire it,” after “appropriate measures 
have been taken for the care of children and 
property”. But “ when only one party’ insists 
on divorce, the Sub-district People’s Govern¬ 
ment may try to affect.a reconciliation. If such 
mediation fails, it shall, without delay, refer 
the case to the District or City People’s Court 

.The District or City People’s Court 

must, in the first instance, try to bring about 
a reconciliation between the parties, In case 
such mediaticHi fails, the court shall render 
a verdict without delay”. If after divorce “ both 
husband and wife desire the resumption of 
matrimonial relations”, the Sub-District People’s 
Government shall accept the request “ and 
issue, a certificate of remarriagtf’. 

Article XVIII stops the husband from 
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applying for a divorce " when his wife is with 
child, ” or until at least “ one year after the 
birth of the child.” 

Article XIX provides for oases where either 
the husband or the wife is a member of the 
revolutionary army on active service. 

Articles XX, XXI, and XXII deal with the 
maintenance and education of children after 
divorce, make it the duty of both parents “ still 
to support and educate their children, ” and 
lay down detailed provisions for the purpose. 

Article XXIII says that “in case of divorce, 
the wife shall retain such property as belonged 
to her prior to her marriage. The disposal 
of other household properties shall be subject 
to agreement,” or failing an agreement, to a 
decision by the Peojde’s Court, after special 
consideration of “ the interests of the wife and 
the child or children ”. 

Article XXIV deals with debts incurred 
during the period of marriage, and the responsi¬ 
bility for their payment after divorce. l)he 
responsibility for payment is put mainly on the 
husband. 

Article XXV provides for assistance in main¬ 
tenance even after divorce in certain oases. 
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Article XXVI provides punishment for the 
violation of this law. 

Article XXVII allows necessary modifica¬ 
tions in the law in regions inhabited by National 
Minorities, “ in conformity with the actual 
conditions prevailing.” 



SUNDARLAL’S STATEMENTS ANI> 
SPEECHES IN CHINA 

APPENDIX E 

Press Statement at Canton^ 

2Ath September 19hl 

‘We bring the congratulations of the Indian people 
to our great neighbours, the Chinese People, on the 
occasion of the celebration on October 1, 1951, of the 
Second Anniversary of their Republic. The members 
of our delegation belong to all parts of India and to 
different walks of life. We have come to your great 
country because we love it and respect it. For more 
than twenty centuries, the relations between India and 
China have been most cordial and intimate. A large 
part of ancient Indian history has been built up on the 
records left by your wonderful travellers, like BLiuan- 
tsang and Fa-hian. One of our leading professors, 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi, has written a book on the subject 
India and China after years of careful study and 
research in the heart of your country. His ill-health, 
unfortunately, prevented him from coming with us. 
China for centuries supplied to us and to the world the 
linest porcelain and the finest silk. The work of Chinese 
artists and Chinese artisans has won the admiration of 
the world throughout ages. In the art of painting,. 
China has always stood unrivalled. But perhaps the 
greatest gift of China to the whole Hast was the art of 
paper-making, which we learnt from you in the tenth 
century A. D. 
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the twelfth century Indians had almost given 
up the habit of travelling abroad. The land route by 
Sin Kiang was closed by the Turkish empires of 
the middle ages. The excavations made in the Tala- 
makan desert give us an idea of how intimate were the 
cultural relations of the two countries in those bygone 
days. 

^Tt is the earnest desire of my Delegation and of the 
Indian people as a whole that these relations be revived, 
not only on the social and cultural planes, as of old, but 
also on the political and economic planes in the set-up 
of the modern world. 1 realize that the difference of 
language is a great barrier. We must overcome this 
barrier. The day is not far off when Departments of 
Chinese language and literature will be established at 
all our universities. A beginning has already been 
made at the Santiniketan University, founded by the 
late Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

^^As to the question of Peace and the danger of the 
Third World War, the Indian masses, inspired by the 
teachings of our great leader Mahatma Gandhi, stand 
solidly for peace. Moreover, international Peace is the 
declared policy of the Indian Government as it is the 
declared policy of the Chinese People’s Republic. But 
the advocacy of Peace must not be construed to mean 
that we will in any way weaken our two people’s will 
to resist aggression of any shape or form. The Chinese 
People’s Republic, has through its great commander, 
General Chu Teh, declared its determination to reunite 
all the former territories of China. The hearts of the 
Indian people are with you in this great enterprise. 
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Peace for the world meaBB the organisation of the 
people of the whole globe on the basis of goodwill, the 
elimination of war as a means of settling international 
disputes, the liquidati )n of feudalism, colonialism and 
imperialism, whether capitalistic or territorial, and the 
unfettered right of all peoples to have such govern¬ 
ments as they desire. I know that in India, as 
in other countries, there are some elements such as a few 
liquidated princes and some capitalists still wanting to 
exploit the masses in collusion with American or British 
capitalists, who think that a world war might give them 
an advantage. But they have absolutely no root in the 
hearts of the Indian people and their influence should 
not be over-rated. You may safely count upon India 
as a country wedded to the cause of peace. India 
believes that ^War’, as our Prime Minister Mr. Nehru 
has said, ^solves no problems'.’' 

Asked about his attitude to the People's 
Democracy of China, Pandit Sandarlal replied: 

^^My attitude and the attitude of all Indians is 
determined by two simple principles. Firstly, the 
Chinese are not only the exclusive but also the best 
and the only judges of the form of government they 
should have. Nobody else has any business to interfere 
in this matter. You have by one of the greatest 
revolutions in world history afiSrmed your faith in the 
principles of the New Democracy as taught by your 
great Chairman, Mao Tse-tung. India welcomes with 
an extended hand the People's Republic of China as a 
great international power working for peace and 
42 
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progress, and wishes the New Republic long centuries 
of increasing happiness and prosperity. 

^^Secondly, the cordial relations between our two 
peoples should not be deflected by the stray winds of 
party politics or the intervention of interested foreign 
powers. India has done what she could to induce all 
j)ower^ to recognise the new Chinese Democratic 
Republic. India has also repeatedly protested against 
the continued recognition of the Taiwan Administration, 
which wrongly pretends to be the Government of all 
China. Professor Oppenhein, the great English jurist, 
declares that the recognition of a new international 
power is not a matter of choice and that it cannot be 
made the subject of bargaining or of blackmailing. 
Recognition in international law and custom is simply 
a ^declaration of capacity', an admission that a certain 
government operates effectively and exclusively over 
a certain territory, and that no other government docs 
so. All the leading jurists of East and West are of the 
same opinion; and India will persist in her effort to 
secure the recognition of the Chinese People's Republic 
as one of the World's greatest powers. We are here to 
pay our homage to your People's Republic for the 
wonderful things it has done and the extraordinary 
promise it holds for the future. During the last tw'o 
days, we have had an opportunity of acquainting 
ourselves with some aspects of the program of your 
Democratic Republic and we wish it all success." 

Asked about India’s knowledge of Chinese 
affairs. Pandit Sundarlal said : 
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‘^The newspaper reports about China in my country 
are continuous but lacking in vision. The Foreign 
Languages Press, Peking, on the other hand, is doing 
wonderful work. The books of Chairman Mao, printed 
in India, have gone through several editions. Among 
Indians there is an increasing demand for works 
telling them all about New China. This demand should 
be met. 

^^The great leaders of the People’s Republic—Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, General Chu Teh, Premier Chu En-lai, 
Vice-Chairman Liu Shao-chi—are household names in 
India. The Indian people want to know more and 
more about the Chinese people and their leaders. At 
present even that excellent magazine— People^s China 
—is not available to most persons who want it. The work 
of the Foreign Languages Press, Peking, should be 
expanded.'^ 

Asked about tlie travelling comforts of the 
Indian Delegation, Pandit Sundarlal replied 
with a smile: 

‘^When your great traveller, Hiuan-Tsang, visited the 
Court of the Indian Emperor Harsha, Harsha bestowed 
on him gifts which only an Emperor could bestow. 
Some thirteen hundred years later you are receiving 
an Indian People’s Delegation with a cordiality, 
fraternal feelings and a regard for our comforts which 
is only possible for a People’s Democracy—for a 
Government which represents the hearts of the people". 

{^^Shanghai Netvs’\ 25th September 1951). 
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Article in ^‘People's Paily”t Peking, 7th 
October 1961 

I have been asked to express my vie\ire on 
the ‘B-esist American Aggression and Help 
Korea’ campaign in China and on the move¬ 
ment for World Peace in China and India. I 
take this opjwrtunity to express my views 
which, I believe, are also the views of the 
vast majority of the Indian people. 

Internationally India has always stood for 
Peace. She whole-heartedly stands for Peace 
today. We were within the sphere of British 
territorial and capitalistic imperialism and the 
Government of India by foreigners was a 
standing insult to every pndian. We were 
numerous but unarmed. Our great leader 
Mahatma Gandhi, under whose guidance we 
freed ourselves from British Imperialism only 
four years back and whom Comrade Kuo No- 
jo the other day rightly called a " Martyr 
for Peace ”, was one of the greatest advocates 
of Peace. We hate aggression by one nation 
against another in any shape or form, and 
we believe it is the duty of every freedom 
loving human being to do all he or she can 
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to resist such aggression. Mahatma Gandhi 
taught us a non-violent way of resisting aggres¬ 
sion "Wo followed his method and achieved 
wonderful success. At the same time he was 
clearly of the opinion that where the techni¬ 
que of non-violent resistance is not known or 
for some reason cannot be applied, it becomes the 
sacred duty of the country attacked to resist 
aggression even by force of arms. Submission 
to aggression, he taught us, was not only 
cowardice but also a crime. We, the people 
of India i therefore, wholly support our brethren 
of China in their fight against internal and 
external aggression and congratulate them on 
their successes. 

The people of India have been closely 
following the policy and activities of the United 
States Government in the Far East during recent 
years. We have been pained to see the unfor¬ 
tunate length to which modern civilised govern¬ 
ments can go in their mad hunt after military 
and economic domination over other peoples. 
We have all through felt great sympathy 
for the Korean people in their misfortunes 
and sufferings. All Indians wish to see a 
United Korea free from ‘all foreign domination 
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and on friendly terms with all its neighbonrs, 
especially the great Chinese Republic. 

As to the World Peace movement, we deeply 
appreciate the stand taken by China in the 
matter. We have seen how great is the cons¬ 
tructive work of the great Chinese leader. Chair¬ 
man Mao Tse-tung, and we have noticed with 
wonder and admiration the extraordinary strides 
China has taken under his leadership in 
constructive nation-'building activities during 
the last two years. Such .a constructive genius 
cannot but be a'lover of peace between nations 
and when we go back to our country ws will 
tell our people from personal knowledge that 
Chairman Mao 'I’se-tuug is today one of the 
world’s greatest pillars of Peace. We know that 
China intervened in the Korean struggle only 
when her own borders were seriously threatened 
and in defence of her own integrity. Our 
Government, as is well known, had warned 
America and the United Nations not to cross 
the 38th Parallel. 

Under the inspiration we received from 
Mahatma Gandhi, India stands for the abolition 
of all wars between nation and nation. We 
greatly appreciated Soviet -Russia's proposals for 
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the gradual and Bimultaneous disarmament of 
the nations of the world as well as her 
demand for the immediate destruction of all 
atomic weapons. We are grieved that other 
great nations did not agree to those proposals. The 
heai’t of India longs for the day when all nations 
will disarm hy mutual consent and all our 
armaments will be broken and converted 
into ploughs, when the human race upon tliis 
planet will realise its unity and all human 
beings will begin to feel and act as members of 
a common family. This-is the heart of the Peaoii 
Movement in India, whicli is also doing all it 
can other matters, such as securing signatures 
far the Peace Appeal, carrying on a campaign 
for a Pive Power Pact etc. We are convinced 
that real understanding and friendship between 
India and China, which Ave are confident, will 
grow with the process of years, will make a 
solid and abiding contribution to World Peace. 
Peking, ^ 

6-10-51. 


—0- 
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Broadcast from Beking Badio, 10-10-61 

As oiir boat from Hongkong approached the 
soil of New China on the morning of the 22nd 
September 1961, the sound of the crackers, 
the decorations at the port of Canton 
and the ihrilling music of the military bands 
gave us an idea of the type of reception that 
was awaiting us. From that moment uptil now 
when I am speaking, every member of our 
Indian Delegation has feft overwhelmed by the 
courtesy, the kindness, the affection and the 
lavish hospitality, which both the Government 
and the people of China have showered on us. 
We are going back to India with pleasant 
memories that can never fade. 

We have been to New China’s factories, 
both Government and private. We have visited 
its universities. We have seen the working of 
its labohr organisations, its youth organisa¬ 
tions, its women’s organisations, its co-operative 
societies, its operas and its cinemas. We have 
gone to its markets, to its lanes and bye-lanes 
and to its villages.' Everywhere we were struck 
by the enthusiasm of all classes of people for 
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their new Republic and their affection for their 
leader Chairman Mao Tse-tung. New China 
has solved during these two short years many 
problems that are still baffling leaders and 
administrators in many countries. It has all 
but liquidated beggary and prostitution from 
this vast,land. It has eliminated corruption from 
a country whose officials were some of the most 
corrupt in the world only two years back. In 
factories we found that the difference between the 
salary of the ordinai’y unskilled labourer and that 
of the manager or the director was so little. In 
the great Kwangtung province paper mill in 
Canton, the ratio between the lowest and the 
highest salaries was three to eight. In another 
factory at Peking that while the unskilled girl 
labourer got 260 catties of grain per month, the 
director of the factory got 350. We were 
pleased to note that in New China most of the 
public servants from the highest to the loAvest 
are paid in terms of grain aud not in terms of 
paper currency. As a result, there is practically 
no difference between the dress of a Cabinet 
Minister or that of a Vice-Chancellor of a 
university and that of a petty clerk or even a 
factory labourer. It was diffiuclt to disitingush 
one from the other at sight. Chairman MaoTse-tung 
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can hardly be distit^ished in a crowd 
from the masses of workers or even peasants by 
his dress. We find New China a democracy in 
practice and in the most real sense of the word. 

On the day of anniversary of the establish¬ 
ment of the People’s Republic of China, we 
could see tlio entliusiasm of the people, of tens 
of millions of people for their New Republic and 
its Chairman. Wo saw their armies marching, 
their artillery moving, the jet pianos rushing 
and their huge processions of peaceful men and 
women cheering. We could notice the unity, 
the buoyancy and the wonderful spirit that 
inspired them all. We believe Now China is 
invincible. It was explained to us and we 
studied carefully how New China has increased 
her production during these two short years, has 
brought down the ijrices , has solved the problem 
of inflation, has recognised and oven developed its 
shattered transport system including the railway, 
has balanced its export and import trade to the 
advantage of the nation and, what is most 
important, given land to the landless. All this 
demonstrates a constructive capacity in the 
leaders and a determination in the people of 
which any country may well be proud. Prom 
what we have seen we are absolutely convinced 
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that New China has and can hare no aggressive 
designs against any country of the world. New 
China, we are sure, is one of the greatest pillars 
of peace and wants to live in peace with the 
people of the whole world. 

We are also convinced that New China 
gi*eatly values India’s friendship. I assure my 
Chinese brethren that the people of India are 
equally full of friendly feelings towards the 
Chinese people and their New Republic. India, 
true to the teachings of her great leader 
Mahatma Gandhi, also stands for ’peace and we 
are convinced that unity and friendship between 
China and India will be the greatest bulwark for 
World Peace. The visit of our Delegation, I hope, 
will greatly help in the development of this 
friendship. Such delegations from one country to 
the other will increase. Our universities may 
arrange for the exchange of students for fixed 
terms and courses may be organised for such 
students both in India and China. Similarly, 
we may have delegations of scientists, of econo¬ 
mists, of artists, of women, of writers and even 
of labourers from one country to the other. I 
end with the strongest of hopes that friendship 
between India and China may grow more and 
more intimate and many-sided and may ulti- 
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znately help in the unity, the progress and the 
prosperity of the peoples of the world. 

Long live New China ! 

Shin Ohung-kwo Wan Tsui 
(New) (China) (10,000) (Tears). 


APPENDIX H. 

Article in ^‘Shcmghai News’*,34-10-51 
Everywhere^ that we have been in China we 
have been simply overwhelmed by the kindness, 
afFection and sweet and lavish hospitality of 
the Chinese people and their meticulous care 
for our smallest needs, real or imaginary. We 
are going back to our country with sweet memo¬ 
ries which can never fade. 

China is an ancient country whose civili¬ 
zation dates back to at least 4,000 years. So is 
India. China gave to the world many a thii^ 
without which human civilization could hardly 
have flourished. The hat, the bifurcated leg 
garment, movable printing types, mariner’s 
compass, fireworks and an explosive which later 
developed into gun powder are only some of 
them. India gave to the world, among other 
things, the so-called Arabic numerals and the 
decimal system, which are the foundation of all 
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our mathematics, astronomy and economics. The 
relation between these two great and ancient 
countries was intimate enough about 2,000 years 
back. That relation was mainly commercial, 
cultural and religious. It was friendly and 
beneficial to both, worthy of the two great 
neighbours. As time passed, communication 
between the two countries lessened. The rela¬ 
tionship became dim. In latter days it was 
due to the impact of western nations upon us 
and otu* consequent domestic troubles, India 
came under the spell of British Imperialism. 
China had its own troubles with more or loss 
nine European nations. Eoreign domination 
lasted in India for over a century. China had 
troubled days for about the same period. Eor- 
tonately, in both countries the tide turned. 
India freed herself from British Imperialism 
four years back under the wise leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. China bravely fought against 
all foreign imperialistic and reactionary domes* 
tic forces with the inspiration she received from 
Br. Sun Yat-sen and under the wise guidance 
of Chairman Mao Tse-tung, and achieved her 
Liberation two years ago. We came to China to 
witness the second Anniversary of the establish¬ 
ment of this People’s Bepublio and to oongra- 
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tulate the people of China on their great 
achievement. 

During the one month that we have spent in 
this country we have been greatly impressed by 
the progress China has made in re-building her 
shattered social and economic life in so short a 
time. It appears nothing short of a mii’acle 
that during these two short years China should 
have succeeded in not only re-establishing but 
also vastly expanding her shattered industries 
in rehabilitating her entire economy in elimi¬ 
nating all forms of corruption from the life of 
its officials and of the people as a whole, in all 
but liquidating beggary and prostitution from 
such a vast country, in raising the moral 
standard of people generally, in giving land to 
landless, in raising the standard of life of the 
masses, in increasing her iigricultural production 
to such an extent that a country which had to 
import millions of tons of food-grains from other 
lands only a few years back can now export its 
millions of tons of surplus food to other countries 
in increasing her industrial production in such 
a way that China is now self-supporting in all 
necessities of every day life, in liquidating 
unemployment, in all . but obliterating the 
distinction between the employers and the 
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employed, between the rich, and the poor and 
between the master and the servant, in establish¬ 
ing prices and solving the problem of inflation 
and in enthusing the whole population with a 
patriotic fervour and a spirit of sacrifice which 
alone could make this achievement possible. 
All this is mainly due to the wise and construc¬ 
tive leadership of Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
Ills selfless band of workers. It is an achieve¬ 
ment which one would find diflRcult to believe 
unless one saw it with one’s own eyes. We are 
going back to our country deeply impressed by 
this wonderful record of the last two years of 
Chinese history. 

We are also convinced that China and her 
leaders want to live in peace with every other 
nation of the world. In the meetings we 
attended, tlie markets we visited, the cities and 
villages wo saw, nobody aj)peared to talk or even 
to think of war. China has no Avar-mongers, 
The economic organisation of China as a Avhole 
is not focussed on Avar effort but towards pro¬ 
duction of everyday consumer goods. A nation 
so fully occupied with constructive activities can 
not afford to indulge in Avar talks or war pro¬ 
paganda. Even in the city of Mukden which 
is so near the border of Korea, we found life 
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normal. The same we found in the port of 
Canton. Chairman Mao Tse-tung appears to us 
no less a constructive genius than a brave general. 
We believe he and the Chinese people genuinely 
stand for peace. 

India also under the inspiration she received 
from Mahatma Gandhi wants to live in peace 
and friendship with every other nation of the 
world. India’s Government under her Prime 
Minister Nehru has done all it could to promote 
the cause of peace between nations. It has 
dissociated itself from the infamous Japanese 
Peace Treaty. It has done and is doing all it 
can to secure an honoured place for China in 
the United Nations Organisation, because India 
believes that the United Nations is no united 
nations without China sitting in its councils. 

As to socialism or communism, I may not 
enter here into academic subtleties. Yet I 
believe hardly any advanced thinker of the 
world can now disagree with the view that the 
world in its economic advancement has to move 
to some sort of socialistic or communistio set¬ 
up. The difference of opinion is not so much 
about the ultimate ideal as about the form it 
may have to take in different countries and the 
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methods that different countries may adopt for 
gaining the end. China is called communist 
and the Chinese do not deny that they are 
communists. Yet in China we find every single 
factory and every single plot of land and every 
enterprise is either private owned or state owned. 
The right of private property is recognised and 
respected. Private industrial enterprise is 
encouraged, of course under the over all 
supervision of the People’s Government. The 
People’s Government even provides ratv 
materials, guarantees sale of finished products 
and secures reasonable profits to private enter¬ 
prise. Even foreign capital and foreign enter¬ 
prise are allowed suflB.cient scope under the New 
eople’s Government, Chinese Government 
is a non-party coalition Government. Chinese 
leaders think that if they ever reach the 
communist ideal, it will take them,at least thirty 
years to do so. They prefer to call their country's 
present economy ‘New Democracy’* If China 
is communist, her communism is Chinese 
communism, in keeping with the genius and 
the best traditions of the people. 

It speaks volumes in favour of the broad¬ 
mindedness of the Soviet people and the Soviet 
Government, that in spite of this difference, in 
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view point and in practice. Soviet Union and 
her Government are giving all help they can, 
technical and other, to the Chinese people in 
their national reconstruction. This and the 
repeated proposals of Marshal Stalin for gradual 
and simultaneous disarmament of the nations of 
the world, and also Russia’s keeping away so 
far from armed conflict in neighbouring countries, 
against the expectations of many people, 
demonstrate that Communist Russia and her 
leaders also stand for peace and desire to live 
in peace with all other nations. In China I had 
talks with some iirominent Russian intellectuals. 
They believe that their ideol gy can only 
prosper in peace and that they have nothing to 
gain by war. I am convinced Soviet Russia 
wants peace. 

I therefore believe that Russia under the 
leadership of Marshal Stalin, China under the 
leadership of Chairman Mao Tse-tung and India 
under the leadership of her Prime Minister 
Kehin, each developing in accordance with her 
own genius can stand together in defence of 
world peace. We desire the unity and solidarity 
of Asiatic countries, not because Asia or any 
country in Asia has any aggressive designs 
against any other continent or any other country. 
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hut because the countries of Asia have suffered 
and some are still sufferiag from the Imperial¬ 
istic aggression of certain western powers. 
Asiatic unity is a defensive cry in face of 
common danger. Neither England nor America 
nor any other country of the West has anything 
to fear from such a conception of Asiatic unity. 
India, true to the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi^ 
abhors war. Our Prime Minister Nehni rightly 
said, ‘War solves no problems’. India wants 
to live on the friendliest terms with England, 
with America and with every other country, 
whether of the East or of the West. I believe, 
the same is true of China and also of Russia. 
Our ultimate ideal is that of ‘One World’, a 
world in which war will have no place, in 
which the peoples of all countries will perceive 
i the identity of their interests, from which all 
forms of exploitation and foreign domination 
iwill be eliminated and in which all will work 
for the welfare of all. India and China stand 
together for the realization of this goal and we 
expect that all other nations and countries will 
co-operate with us in this noble endeavour. 


— c- 
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Farewell Speech at Canton, 29 - 10 -bl 

Dear Chinese Sisters and Brothers, 

We came to your city about forty days 
back. The kindiiess and affection with which 
you received us and your sweet hospitality 
left a deep impression ujson our minds. Since 
then we have been to Peking and to a number 
■of other Chinese cities. You expect me to give 
you a review of our impres^ons and I do it 
most gladly. When you invited us from India 
we came as friends and sympathisers. But we 
came with an open mind. In our country we 
had heard much of your country, read much 
about it. We had respect and affection for you. 
And yet we were glad that we could get an 
opportunity of seeing you face to face and we 
have been able to do so. Por that we are deeply 
grateful to you. As to our impressions, I may 
tell you briefly that as a result of our visit 
our 2000 years old relations have been revived, 
and friendshix> between India and China has 
become deeper and mure intimate than before. 
I assure you this friendship has come to stay. 
I assure you on behalf of myself, my del^ation 
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and the people of India that after our visit to 
your country nothing in the world can disturb 
our sweet and friendly relations. We have seen 
the achievements of the Chinese people during 
these short two years. We have seen how 
much you have been able to do for your workers, 
for your women and for the Chinese people 
generally. We have seen the wonderful progress 
you have made socially, economically and 
industrially and we have been deeply impressed 
by it. I claim to be a student of history, and 
I believe that probably no country in the world 
has made such progress as the Chinese people 
have done in so short a period. 

I pay my homage, the homage of my delega¬ 
tion and the homage of the people of India to 
the Chinese people for their wonderful achieve¬ 
ments and I also pay our homage to your 
great leader Chairman Mao Tsetung. When 
I calmly think how much we have learnt from 
what we have seen in your country, I come to 
the oonolunon that Chairman Mao is not the 
leader of China alone, he is in a way the leader 
of Asia. We have learnt much for the progress 
and improvement of our own country. We have 
seen your factories, your universities, your 
villages, your markets and your organisations. 
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We have seen your People’s Courts’ working, 
and in all these things our own country India 
has much to learn from China. 

In politics, China's victories during the last 
few years are not a small thing. I think, by 
now the Imperialists of the world must have 
learnt the lesson that China is invincible. You 
said in your speech that China was no more a 
suppressed nation. That does not fully express 
our opinion. No question of a suppressed nation, 
China is assuredly one of the strongest, biggest 
and mightiest nations of the world. Have not 
even the few million people of Korea taught a 
beautiful lesson to the West ? It is not a lesson 
that can easily be forgotten, Korea has shown 
her might. China has shown her strength. 
India has freed herself from the shackles of 
British Imperialism. Other nations of Asia 
also have either freed themselves or are about 
to free themselves. The population of the four 
or five countries represented in this gathering 
comes to nearly 1000 million. It is just half the 
population of the globe, and I assure you, 
when this half the population of the globe 
once stands up to its legs, no power on the earth 
can stand before its march. Asia is bent upon 
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being free and great once more. Tbe days of 
imperialism, bureaucratic capitalism and 
feudalism are gone for ever. It is only through 
the liquidation of these that we can establish 
real peace in this world. And we the 
countries ef Asia have decied to do it. And 
so, I assure you once again, in this your 
struggle against imperialism, bureaucratic 
capitalism and feudalism, India stands shoulder 
to shoulder with . you. The unity of Asia 
is not intended, is not meant, for aggression 
against any other country. Sui*ely we do not 
aim at invading any country in Europe or 
in America. Our unity is a painful necessity. 
We have suffered for over a ceniury 
from western aggression and some of,us are 
still suffering. It is this common misfortune 
and danger that unites us. We have already 
got rid of it to 'a very large extent and 
whatever little remains, we shal 1 get rid of very 
soon. So no country in Europe or in America 
or anywhere else need be afraid of this 
Asiatic unity. Our unity laims at the peace 
of the world. It aims at the unification of 
the peoples of the world. 

I once more assure you that in your effort 
to establish this peace and unity. India 
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stands ■with you. One thing moi*e before I sit 
do'wn. It is something personal. I crave your 
indulgence for the same. It is this. During 
our five week’s stay in Chiua some of us 
including myself have developed almost 
family affection towards Chinese brothers and 
and sisters that we have come across. I am 
voicing the feelings, not only of myself but 
of my other brother and sister delegates also, 
when I say that we can never forget some of 
the sweet faces that we have come aocross 
during this short visit. "We can never forget 
the affection that you have showered upon us. 
Our parting leaves a pain in our hearts. It is 
as if we had regained a lost binlher and 
soon again we had to part with him. 

We are not only two unite d nations, we are 
members of a common family. Our relation¬ 
ship, I am sure, is deeper than mere political 
relationship. I have begun to regard the 
young boys and girls I have met in this country 
as my own sons and daughters, I can never 
forget the sweet faces of those children who 
at every station, offered us bouquets of flowers. 
How sweet aud how affectionate ! Even the 
elderly persons who came near us and with 
whom we have come in close contact, were as 
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affectionate as blood-brothers can possibly 
bo. We are going bach to our country with 
sweet memories that can never fade. Our 
scriptures have taught us that humanity is 
one family. I believe that the 2000 million 
j)eople living in this pin net arc really one 
family. I believe the day is about to dawn 
when they will begin to live like members 
of one family, and if anything will help in 
bringing that day nearer it will be the unity 
of Asia and especially the imity of India 
and China. 
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